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GETTING THE WORLD’S BEST 
KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 
INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN’T EASY. 
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L earning to use a knitting machine within half an hour of unpacking it standard in the industry. There are 
can put anyone in a tight spot. you'll be enjoying knitting from over _ still no weights. And a two-color 


Unless, of course, you have 


the new Passap Electronic. 

This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with can’t. Like superimposing, which 
a computer that literally spells out allows you to put patterns ontopof _ free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 


everything you need todo) andthe —_ eachother. Or enlarging patterns, how easy it 1s to get into a Passap, 
sleek European look of a Passapon _ by making them up to 99 times their —_ yourself. 


the outside. original length or width. 
In fact, all you have to know is Yet even with all this high P Ai S S AP 
how to get it out of the box. Every- tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss ® 
thing else—including shaping—is designers didn’t leave out the sim- Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 


figured out by the computer. And plicity which has kept Passap the Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 


20,000 pattern possibilities. changer is standard. 


The new Passap Electronic also So come try the new Passap 


lets you do things that most machines __ Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
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Stalking the Perfect Raincoat by David Page Coffin 
A survey of fabrics, patterns, and details essential for staying dry 


Weatherproof knitting by Cathy Collier Edmands 
Two rounds of knit 1, slip 1 make one row of dense, colorful fabric 


Practical Smocking by Elizabeth Mattfied 
A fitting approach to fullness in garment design and embellishment 


Smocking Techniques _ by Debbie Ott 


Design for Needlepoint by Judith Gross 
Motifs from the environment turn chairs into living sculpture 


Upholstering a Needlepoint Chair by Walter Nance 


Children’s Tapestries _ by Irene Preston Miller 
Ramses Wissa Wassef nurtured creativity in Egypt 


Designing with Cables by Kathy Brunner with Sue M. Parker 
Textured designs drawn from nature on proportional graph paper 


Spinning Flax by Carol Hillestad 
Linen yarn without muss from commercially prepared fibers 


Handmaking Leather Gloves by Jan Faulkner-Wagoner 
Beginner’s guide to a disappearing art 


Sewing with Knits by Jan Saunders 
State-of-the-a:'t techniques for zigzag machines and sergers 


Ruffles from the Renaissance by Kathleen Ruoti 
Clever hand-finishing techniques join machine-knit fabrics 


Cut It Down the Middle and Send It to the Other Side __ by Eli Leon 


Improvisational technique in African-American quilts 


Learning to Weave 


Postmaster: Send address changes to Threads Magazine, The Taunton Press, 63 South Main St., P.O. Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 





Computer-printed fabric 
I was very excited to read Mary Anne 
Caplinger’s article on computer printing 
(Threads, No. 18, p. 16). I use computer 
printing on fabric to create quilt blocks 
and borders. The idea came to me about 
six months ago when my typewriter 
wasn’t working, and I wanted to type a 
muslin label to sew on my quilt. I use an 
Atari 520ST computer with a Panasonic 
KX-P1080 printer and two software 
programs: the Degaklite paint program 
for design and the Publishing Partner for 
printing. I, too, have struggled with the 
problem of stabilizing fabric. A silk-cotton 
blend goes through the printer well 
because it’s thin, yet has body. For fine 
silk, I spray the fabric with starch first. 
I’ve also stiffened fabric with sodium 
alginate. As for distortion, with the 
Degaklite program I have the option of 
stretching images so they print the way 
I want them to. Lately I’ve been 
overprinting and trying colored ribbons. 
I’m using the concept of fractals and 
selfsame details to develop quilt ideas. 
—~Lynne Heller, Toronto, ON, Canada 


True bias binding 
Replies to the question on bias-bound 
necklines and armholes (Threads, 
No. 18, p. 6) neglected to mention a 
basic fact: A wrinkle-free, self-fabric bias 
binding is obtained only when the strip 
is cut on the true bias. Start with squared 
fabric. I use either a selvage or a true 
lengthwise edge for one side; I pulla 
crosswise thread and cut to straighten 
the second edge. Measure from the corner 
and mark an equal amount on both 
edges. Connect the marks with a long 
ruler. A rotary cutter guided by a see- 
through ruler with '4-in. markings 
produces strips with unstretched bias 
edges. If the bias strip is pressed—along 
the straight of the grain—before 
application, stretching will be minimal. I 
disagree with the clipping of the binding 
seam allowance on outside curves; the 
bias should be eased to the outside 
curve. Commercial patterns with a self- 
fabric bias neckline often include a 
%-in. seam allowance on the garment, 
but staystitching and trimming make the 
construction easier. 

—Linda Turcotte, Holliston, MA 


Historic-chic sources 
For people interested in making their 
own vintage clothing (Threads, No. 18, 
p. 38), many McCalls, Butterick, and 
other patterns from the ’20s and ’30s are 
still around, and ’40s and ’50s patterns 
are readily available. They can be found at 
flea markets, estate auctions, church 
bazaars, vintage-clothing shops, and used- 
book stores. These patterns work 
surprisingly well on today’s figures and can 
be found in some very large sizes. Other 
good sources for vintage construction 
details are the sewing manuals of the 
time. Try Robb Shep, Box 668, Mendocino, 
CA 95460; or Wooden Porch Books, 
Rt. 1, Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV 26149. 
—Betty Wiliams, New York, NY 


Wants more weaving 
I’ve noticed more emphasis on knitting 
and sewing of late, and I hope this is only 
temporary. As a professional production 
weaver, I value articles on all subjects, 
particularly interviews with other 
textile artists. Please don’t eliminate these 
in favor of how-to pieces. 

Sara Kaufman, Cambridge, MA 


Wedding-dress standards | 
I’d like to offer a different view than 
the one expressed by Meg Mallory 
(Threads, No. 18. p. 4), who criticized 
the wedding gown in issue No. 17. While 
I'd be interested in an article featuring 
fiber artists dealing in wedding dresses, 
surely there is room in Threads for 
articles highlighting fine dressmaking. 
—Sue Hodgson, Ferguson, MO 


I can’t tell you how shocked I and other 

members of our American Sewing Guild 

chapter were at the wedding gown with 

a zipper up the back and darts in lace. 

This didn’t deserve space in your magazine. 
—Carol Cavanaugh, Silver Spring, MD 


Maria Pavani replies: Operating a 
business requires me to stay within 
budget constraints and the desires of a 
client. The client requested a zipper 
instead of buttons, which I agreed to 
because the zipper was more streamlined 
and complementary to the style. The 
bride also requested that the dress be 
totally opaque, so I used a double 


lining; the thickness and bulk of the lace 
and double lining excluded the use ofa 
hidden zipper. I prefer a centered zipper 
to a lapped, asvmmetric one, which 
tends to gap and show the teeth when the 
wearer moves. The jewel neckline is too 
small to fit over the head; if I had used a 
side zipper, the dress would have needed 
a second opening. The lace could have 
been encrusted, or carefully snipped, 
overlapped, and hand-embroidered to 
hide all seams and darts. This is 
certainly the best technique, but I would 
have charged a haute couture price, an 
increase of several thousand dollars. 


Big and little oddballs 
Ann Tudor’s “oddball sweater” 
(Threads, No. 17, p. 34) works for most 
adults up to size 40. By increasing or 
reducing the size of the neckline, you can 
make this lovely diagonal sweater fora 
larger adult or a child. Put a tape measure 
around your neck at the proper height. 
Multiply the desired measurement by 
vour gauge and round up or down toa 
number divisible by 4 to cast on. Place 
four markers to equally divide the 
sections. Follow Ann’s directions until 
vou have twice the number of stitches 
necessary for the circumference plus 
desired ease. Then finish. 

—Mary Rowe, Stevens Point, WI 


Economical needle pullers 
Buying doctors’ gloves just for the 
fingers (Threads, No. 18, p. 10) is 
costly. Fingers only, called “finger cots,” 
are available from Moore Medical Corp. 
(1-800-243-2970, 1-800-824-5230 in CT); 
a box of 144 (medium, #08475) or 
(large, #08476) costs $1.25 (on orders 
under $30, add $3). 

—-Ann Williams, Edmonds, WA 


Have baskets, not materials 
The Miccosukee Arts and Crafts Center 
(Box 440021, Miami FL 33144) is a source 
for coiled baskets, not basketry supplies, 
as listed in Threads, No. 17, p. 63. 

—Betty Helen Osceola, Miami, FL 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


Make your ’89 travel plans now! 











@ Egypt and Morocco - January ’89 - with Irene Miller 
@ New Zealand - March ’89 - with Shay Pendray 
® Great Britain & the Isle of Lewis - May ’89 
with Alice Starmore & Irene Miller 
@ China - June ’89, with Betty Chen Louis 
® Exciting Cruise: All of the Fiber Arts. 
Tentatively scheduled for January 1990. 


For details, write or call collect CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
Rachel Skolkin at: 75 East End Avenue 
212-570-4081 New York, N.Y. 10028 















Experience the Extraordinary 
Are you looking for something unique in 
patterns? Then you'll want to see our catalog 
of authentic vintage patterns, These multi- 
sized patterns are durable and timeless. Choose 
from over 100 Ethnic and Period designs rang- 
ing from 1850-1950. We also carry assorted 
doll and country craft patterns, antique pearl 
buttons, 100% cotton laces, semi-precious 
beads, and books on period clothing and sewing. 
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SiO Homestead Dress FREE with Order of the pattern featured in this ad. 


be Post Patterns 
Sives 10-20 in one pattern * . oe 
No. PTH Campbell s 
S12.30 ppd. 


Pu. Res. Add 6% Sales Tan R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. PHON 
Herndon, PA 17830 
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*Natural Fiber Yarns ®Alpaca 
Updated Traditional Patterns 


eBooks « Accessories 


3 Armory St. 
| Northampton, Mass. 


01060 
413 586-4331 


_ if you Can sew a dress, you can- x ~~ gx 

waxe yorrowy SHOES 
and Sandals 

a and Slippers 

a . and Handbags 

= SS Home Shoemaking, Simplified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 


Oe. This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
c lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker's cement. 


SA Easy to follow, foolproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions will guide you. 
| OG Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Plus 


a new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 
mee Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders promptly filled. 
MARY WALES LOOMIS 
1487-T Parrott Urive, San Mateo, CA., 94402 
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With its lush and colorful il- 
lustrations, its carefully documented articles, Ornament brings 
you in-depth coverage of contemporary jewelry and clothing, 
as well as inspiring features on ancient and ethnic adornment. 


Ornament promotes original 
design, cultivates knowledge and research, featuresresourcesfor 
the artist, supports galleries andshops, and encourages collecting. 
A subscription to Ornament is a must! 





Foreign orders add $4 for postage 


OR 


Send your check or money order 
in U.S. Currency to: 


ORNAMENT 

POST OFFICE BOX 35029 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
90035 


interested in Advertising? 
Please call for a media kit. 
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Questions 





Knitting to gauge revisited 
For the past 40 years Ive knit 
exclusively with wool, but recently Ive 
tried knitting washable children’s 
clothes with acrylic, and for the 
first tume I just can’t seem to knit an 
attractive gauge swatch that matches 
what the pattern calls for. Can 
you please explain what Iam 
doing wrong? 

—Nancy Mortimer, Mt. Solon, VA 
Dorothy Ratigan replies: There’s 
almost no comparison between wool and 
acrylic as knitting varns. If you're 
determined to knit with acrylic yarn, be 
sure to use a major brand. All acrylics 
are not created equal, and you definitely 
get what you pay for. Some acrylics 
simply feel better than others, and the 
better brands will have more body and 
be much less stretchy. As an experienced 
wool knitter, the biggest surprise 
vou'll encounter is that you can’t 
change the shape or size of acrylic knits 
by blocking, so your gauge accuracy is 
doubly important. 

Regardless of the yarns youre using, 
if vou’re knitting a gauge swatch 
at all, you're on the right track. 

However, you may not be getting all you 
can out of it. Here’s my method for 
knitting a gauge swatch. 

I cast on 20 or 22 sts and knit a few 
rows in garter stitch, after which I knit in 
pattern for about 16 to 18 rows, adding 
garter-stitch selvages. Then I switch to the 
next-largest needles, knit a few more 
garter-stitch rows, and repeat. I'll use 
three, or sometimes four, sizes of 
needles on one swatch. 

After finishing the swatch—and this 
is crucial—I wash and dry it just as I plan 
to wash and dry the finished garment. 
For acrylic, I throw it into the washer and 
dryer, which can change its texture and 
appearance considerably. 

Then I simply pick the most 
attractive section of the swatch (or I use it 
to determine which size needles I 
should start with on the next swatch) and 
figure out its stitch and row counts. I 
don’t necessarily try to match the gauge of 
the pattern. If I like that particular yarn 
and stitch pattern the way I knit it at 
8 sts/in., but the pattern calls for 
6 sts/in., I merely convert the pattern to 
my preferred gauge with a bit of easy 
proportional mathematics: If the 
pattern calls for a cast-on of 100 sts 
at 6 sts/in., I convert it to the same 
length at 8 sts/in. I do this by multiplying 
100 by 8 and then dividing 800 by 6 to 
get 133.3 sts, which I round off to 133. 
Row counts can be converted in the 
same way. 


Gautemalan fabrics 

and equestrian patterns 

Can you tell me of a mail-order source 

for handwoven Gautemalan fabrics? 
—Shelley Sechrist, Gallatin Gateway, MT 


Does anybody make patterns for 
riding clothes? 

—Ann Lauterback, Marshall, VA 
David Coffin replies: The Gautemala 
Shop at Bazaar Del Mundo, 2754 Calhoun 
St., San Diego, CA 92110, will honor 
mail-order requests. Write or call 
(619-296-3161) for swatches, specifying 
colors you're interested in. 

Jean Hardy Patterns, 2151 La Cuesta Dr., 
Santa Ana, CA 92705, (714) 544-1608, 
includes some riding gear in its $1 
catalog. SuitAbility, 12485 Cedar Rd. No. 3, 
Cleveland Hts., OH 44106, (216) 932-0769, 
specializes in work and show patterns for 
Eastern-style riders, including patterns 
for boot and saddle cases, horse 
blankets, and saddle pads. SuitAbility 
also carries nylon/spandex fabrics, 
and suede for knee patches. 


Reader responses 

In addition to personal mail that we 
have forwarded, readers have 
volunteered the following information 
in response to queries in Threads No. 17. 


African fabrics 
I carry West African fabrics, 
including prints, batiks, tie-dyes, 
and handwovens, through my business, 
Emi L’ayo (Joy of Life), Box 1171, 
Oakland, CA 94604, (415) 547-4018. 

—C. J. Lilly, Oakland, CA 


Bamboula Associates, owned by 
Cynthia Goffre, at 27 W. 20th St., 
NYC 10011, (212) 675-2714, isa 
wholesale source of imported West 
African fabrics, including mud cloths 
from Mali and indigo tie-dyves. There’s no 
minimum order for walk-in customers; 
the mail-order minimum is $75. 

—EUen Carney, Sag Harbor, NY 


I import many kinds of African fabrics 

from Nigeria—designer-made and 

local-made. Customers can contact me 

at 2933 Panthersville Rd., #B222, Decatur, 

GA 30034; (404) 241-5172. Thanks! 
—Arinola Ibidunni, Decatur, GA 


New World Fabric Supply, Box 401377, 
Brooklyn, NY 11240, (718) 493-8725, has 
African Prints. For $9.95, New World 
will send you a swatch card (50% refund 
with first order). The fabrics are 100% 
cotton and 45 in. wide. 

—Kristin Jones, Austin, TX 


Silk lace and tambour hooks 
We have silk lace in nine patterns from 
$3.50/yd. to $7/yd. We also sell a 
very fine tambour hook with four 
needle sizes ranging from fine to large. 
Send $3 for our catalog of hard-to-find 
fabrics or an LSASE (45¢ postage) for 
specifics on the lace or hooks to 
Mini-Magic, 3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, 
OH 43220; (614) 457-3687. 

—Donna Korb, Columbus, OH 


Tambour hooks are available from 
Aardvark Adventures, Box 2449, 
Livermore, CA 94550; (415) 443-ANTS. 
Aardvark’s newsletter/catalog is like 
nothing else in the crafts field! 

—Alida Macor, Martinsville, NJ 


Beggar’s Lace, Box 17263, Denver, CO 
80217, (803) 722-5557, sells tambour hooks. 
—Mrs. Robert Trim, Rehoboth, MA 


Lacis, 2982 Adeline St., Berkeley, CA 
94703, (415) 843-7178, sells a variety of 
tambour hooks and needles. For $1, 
Lacis will send you a catalog. 

— Maria Constantine, Las Cruzes, NM 


Tatting threads 
Our shop, Velona Needlecraft, at 
5753-B Santa Ana Canyon Rd., 
Anaheim Hills, CA 92807 (714-974-1570), 
sells two very high-quality #30 six-ply 
tatting threads: DMC #30 Cordonnet, 
available in 20-g. skeins in white 
or ecru; and Mez #30, available in 
10-g. skeins in white, snow-white, and 
ecru. The DMC is somewhat shinier than 
the Mez; the Mez is somewhat more 
tightly twisted than the DMC. If you need 
more colors, we have a similar quality 
three-ply thread, DMC Cebelia #30, 
which is available in 50-g. balls and in 
about 20 colors. 

—Rose Demopoulos, Anaheim Hills, CA 


Candlewicking supplies 
Our firm, Homespun Fabrics, at 
4464 McGrath St., Suite 109, Ventura, 
CA 93003 (805-642-8111), is the only 
source I Know of for unbleached, 
unpreshrunk 2x2 monk’s cloth and 
homespun. Our fabrics are 10 ft. wide, 
and we sell them by the yard. No 
minimum order is required. 

—Deanne Roof, Ventura, CA 


About the answer people: Dorothy Ratigan 
is a knitwear designer from Cape Eliza- 
beth, ME. David Coffin is an assistant 
editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Embrace your whole family with — For the Knitking dealer closest t to SF: 
Knitking—the company with a quality Outside California 800/962-6446 
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Tips 





Serged collars 


As a sewing mother, I’ve found it 
necessary to take advantage of shortcuts 
whenever I can. I’ve been using a 
serger for many vears and find it 
invaluable for completing a notched 
collar. Patterns for a notched collar 
without a back voke frequently require 
that the top layer of the collar be clipped 
to the seamline at the shoulder seam. 
The clip must be exact for acceptable 
results, and if the material is loosely 
woven, the collar will be at risk. Fray- 
Check can solve this problem but may 
leave a scratchy residue. 

My method eliminates the clip. I first 
apply the collar to the garment, right 
sides out. Next, I fold the front 
extensions to the outside to form the 
self-facings. Then I overlock or serge, as 
shown below. I also serge the shoulder 
edge and the long edge of the self-facing 
fora quick, easy finish. All that remains 
is to turn the facings to the inside. No 
clipping is necessary. The serged seam 
will show on the back neck, but not 
when the garment is worn. Using one of 
the new serger threads, such as Wooly 
Nylon or Metrolene, guarantees a smooth 
seam that won't irritate even the most 
delicate skin. 

—Robbin Koller, Patterson, NY 
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Serge collar and 
self-facing to 
neck edge to 
avoid clipping. 


Handknitting as even as 
machine knitting 
I’ve found that European knitters often 
use a size smaller needle on the purl side 
of stockinette stitch than on the knit side. 
The overall effect is as even as machine 
knitting with no unsightly spaces 
between every other row. There’s hardly 
any effect on gauge. One or two extra 
rows are all I ever need to compensate. 
—Biliie Gooding, Hugo, OK 


Ripping lockstitch 

I never use a seam ripper for removing 
lockstitch, partly from fear of cutting the 
fabric, but more from loathing of picking 
the tiny thread bits. I use an X-Acto knife 
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and my presser foot as a third hand. 
Pull the stitching apart as far as possible 
without risking tearing, and maintain 
continued light pressure with your left 
hand. With the tip of the X-Acto knife, 
cut only the lowest stitch you can see, as 
shown above. The stitches above it will 
release, and those below will spread. 

As each section opens, the position of 
the work shifts suddenly, so practice on a 
scrap to learn to anticipate it and to 
develop the right reflex with your knife 
hand so you won’t cut the fabric. With 
practice, good eyesight, good light, and 
good luck with the original thread 
tension, you'll be able to leave all the cut 
threads on one side, with only one long 
one on the other side. The cut threads 
will be fewer and longer than those left 
by a conventional seam ripper, and they'll 
be far easier to pick. 

—Marianne Kantor, Bondville, VT 


Instant spot deodorizer 


In our theatrical costume shop we must 
sometimes make emergency alterations or 
press musty or perspired garments that 
we can’t wash or dry-clean first. We’ve 
found that the odors can be removed 
with vodka. Spray full-strength vodka 
lightly on the garment immediately 
before pressing. The vodka evaporates 
odors away and leaves no smell. 

—Joan Morris, Hartford, VT 


Thread tension 
To check or adjust the thread tension 
of your sewing machine, thread the 
bobbin and top with different colors. 
When you sew your sample, it’s easier to 
see if the tensions are correct. 

—~Edith Frankel, Hannawa Falls, NY 


Pinning silk 
People usually think of silk asa 
delicate fabric because of the special care 
it requires. But silk fiber is as strong as 
steel. And if you’ve ever worked with 
tightly woven silks, such as china or 
satin silk, then you know that it’s 
sometimes nearly impossible to pierce 
the fabric with the point of a pin, 
regardless of the quality of the pin 
used. And you never want to force the 
issue because silk will run. My trick for 
pinning such fabrics works like a charm. 
It’s “acupuncture”! As you bring the 
point of the pin to the fabric, spin the pin 
between your fingers. It will slide in 
with little or no resistance. 

—Victoria Valdes-Dapena-Hiultebeitel, 

Collegeville, PA 


Another technique for 
tubular bind-off, double rib 
I’ve found an easy way to work tubular 
bind-off for 2x2 rib. First I transfer the 
purl stitches onto a double-pointed 
needle and hold it behind and parallel to 
the needle with the knit stitches. For 
work beginning with k2, I treat the first 
knit stitch as a purl stitch and slip it 
onto the back needle, as shown in the 
drawing below. 
I bind off with the same steps I 

would use for tubular bind-off, single rib 
(see Threads, No. 17, p. 10, “Alternative 
tubular cast-off, single rib” drawings). I 
begin by inserting from the back into 
the first stitch on the back needle (knit 
treated as purl) as if to knit. Then I go 
into the first stitch on the front needle 
(second knit) as if to purl. These 2 sts 
remain on their needles, and I work a pair 
of purls: Slip the first purl off purlwise 
(the first time this stitch is the knit 
treated as a purl); then go into the 
second purl from the back knitwise. Then 
I work a pair of knits: Slip the first knit 
off knitwise, then go purlwise into the 
second knit. Continue in this rnythm— 
a pair of purls from the back needle, then 
a pair of knits from the front needle—to 
the end of the row. 

—Betty J. Louie, Carmichael, CA 


Purl stitches 


_~ First 
knit 





Knit stitches 


Transfer purl stitches to double-pointed 
needle held behind knit stitches. 

Treat first knit as a purl to begin 
tubular bind-off for double rib. 
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SPEED TAILORING 


A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing the | 
| fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's lined | 
| jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine | 
| shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel | 
| placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and 
| more. $12.95 


$$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. $11.95 l 


| ALTERING WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR | 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations explain- | 
| ing how to alter almost every article of women’s ready- | 
| made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. Com- | 
| plete price list included. $17.95 | 
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| 
| ALTERING MEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
|men’s clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 
| pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men’s 
| clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


*% * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * ® 
You Save $8.00!!! 


Please add $1.00 per total order for postage. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 
| Dept. T 

| 3885 Lakemont Dr. 

| Memphis, Tennessee 38128 
| 


Check, Visa, MasterCard, Money Order 
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3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 
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YES! 


Please indicate method of payment: 


Signature 


Working mothers, profes- 
sional women, homemakers 
and grandmothers alike will 
cherish these antique collar 
patterns. In just a few hours 
you can crochet a collar that is 
reminiscent of earlier years when 
fine needlework design was consid- 
ered a precious art form. 

























Quietly and discreetly passed down 
from generation to generation, these delicate 
designs will be appreciated and valued by all who 
wear them. Crochet them for yourself, make them 
for your daughter or granddaughter or create them 
for a gift. 


Four original designs dating from the turn of the 
century, in size 10 and 20 cotton crochet thread, 
comprise this timeless pattern set. And at Annie's 
Attic your satisfaction is guaranteed. If you're not 
completely satisfied with our patterns, we'll cheer- 
fully refund your money with no questions asked. 


plus $1.95 
shipping and handling 


Clip and mail with paymentto Annie's Attic, Inc., Dept. 5JEF, Rt. 2 Box 212b, Big Sandy, TX 75755. 


Please send me 





[number] pattern sets for the special low price of $4.95 


(J Check (J Money Order O Visa C] Mastercard 
2260 Gee hoes ue 


Phone ( ) 


8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m 


Expiration 





each plus $1.95 shipping and handling (Texas residents add 7'2% sales tax). ORDER 
: TOLL FREE 
si ear iieatrs 1-800-527-8452 
park or Texas Toll Free 
Ce TROL ee! ZED 1-800-456-2131 


Alaska, Hawaii and 


anada 
Call 1-214-636-4353 
Sunday thru Friday, 


(CST) 


SJEF 








A tube turner that works 


Recently I purchased an easy-to-use 
notion that I think is new on the 
market-—the Fasturn, manufactured by 
The Crowning Touch. It’s a tube turner 
that really works! It comes as a set of six 
brass tubes (4 in. wide and up) 

and three wire hooks for $24.95 plus 
postage, or as single tubes and wires for 
$8 each. With the narrowest Fasturn 
tube I can turn tiny spaghetti straps ina 
flash. This summer I whipped out three 
sundresses for my grandkids. I also 
made a gold lamé belt for my 

daughter’s party dress. I turned 

and corded it on the Fasturn, using 
Crowning Touch’s belt pattern. 

Mostly I’m a sewer, but I liked the 
Fasturn so much that I decided to try the 
manufacturer’s pattern for a coiled 
fabric basket. It was a quick evening 
project, and I think it looks better than 
any rag basket I’ve seen in the stores. 
I’m sold on it. 

You can order it from The Crowning 
Touch, 2410 Glory C Rd., Dept. U5688, 
Medford, OR 97501, if you can’t find it 
in your favorite sewing store. 


~Erica Baldwin, Medford, OR 

















Ripping stockinette stitch 
To rip back many rows in stockinette 
stitch, take a thinner needle and run it 
under the front leg of every stitch on 
the row below the mistake, as shown 
below. Then just rip away. The ripping 
stops when you get to the needle, and all 
the stitches are set correctly so you can 
resume knitting after transferring them to 
the right size needle. Since I always use 
circular needles, either end is ready to knit. 
—Peg Boren, McAllen, TX 





Slip needle through front leg 
of each stitch on row so ripping will stop 
with stitches aligned. 


Drying fleece and woolens 

As a spinner and dyer, I spent a long 
time searching for an inexpensive, simple 
way to dry fleece and sweaters in my 











Mushrooms for Color 


An inspiring video documentary about the work of Miriam Rice (see “Dyes from 
Mushrooms”—THREADS—APRIL, 1987) and how the use of fungi for dyeing is 
increasing among fiber artists around the world. From the wooded shores of 
Northern California to the forests of Sweden, we see the development of an 
incredible range of color used in creating dramatic artwork and fine clothing. 


“An educational and engaging film done with the 


quality and care of the finest nature documentaries. 


A “must see” for all fiber artists.” 
Lolli Jacobsen, Director, Mendocino Art Center 
Textile Apprenticeship Program 
To order: Specify 
VHS, BETA, or 34 inch Cinstitutions only) 


Individuals $59.95 Institutions $295 
Add $2.50 shp & hndl., Cal. residents add 6% tax. 
Mail check with shipping instructions to: 
Mushrooms for Color, Box 581, 
Little River, CA 95456 
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small apartment. I found my solution ata 
nearby home center in the form ofa 
light-diffusion grid, normally used under 
fluorescent-lighting fixtures. Not only is 
the grid inexpensive, but it’s also plastic, 
so it doesn’t rust. It’s lightweight, and 
one grid fits perfectly over my bathtub. 
—Debbie Benzer, Ithaca, NY 


Chalk refills 
I bought a Chalk Mark wheel to mark 
my handwoven fabrics and loved it, but I 
had a hard time finding a refill for it. 
The powdered-chalk refill I finally found 
cost $1.30 for 1 oz., and it didn’t work 
because the chalk wasn’t fine enough. 
While in a hardware store, I picked up a 
chalk refill for chalk lines. It works 
perfectly, and it comes in different 
colors. Best of all, it costs $1.35 for 8 oz. 
—Cynthia McGuirl, Tenants Harbor, ME 


Do you have a handy tip, a useful 
trick, some good advice, or a source for 
hard-to-find equipment or materials? 
Well pay $25 for each item we publish. 
Send details, photos, or sketches (weil 
redraw them) to Threads, Box 355, 


Newtown, CT 06470. 


VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


So new it's patented* 


Takes almost no floor space. 
Displays & stores Quilt during or 

after Quilting. Handles Quilts 
up to 114"x120". No basting. 


$225.00 
Rucker Rack ™ 
1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
Reno, NV 89502 


(702)329-5544 


Price includes shipping, Continental US, * US Pat.¥4,736,535 


¥ AR N S FROM EVERYWHERE « FOR EVERYTHING 
L. © © IVI S FLOOR « TAPESTRY « TABLE e NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles e carders e fleece « other fibers e weaving accessories « books 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


epemdleton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 e Jordan Rd. « Sedona e Arizona 86336 * 602/282-367 1 
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BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 


ASB TER Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


SYSTEM 








Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 
grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
ieee eee drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 
& describing these books. 











| Th Childrens Garments 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-6 
343 So. Dearbom St., Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 



























LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(313) 534-2277 














C ere 
MAO . hel 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 


WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — 


FOR FREE BROCHURE 
CALL 213 234-8221 
OR WRITE TO: 


C1986 Melco Industries, (ne 








Send $5.00 
for samples. 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 


fu 


rnishings - whatever you 


weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 


handspinning and felt making. 


What you 
can do with 
your new 


STELLAR 1 


embroidery 
business 


for just 


$6,495 


or $160* a month! 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 



















Coc ala IT'S FROM MELCO’ 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 


*Subject to credit approval. Based on 5 year lease. Monthly payment does not include tax or freight charges. 


Featuring the professional stitching quality made possible by satin stitching. The needle moves up 


ond down while the hooped material is guided by the pantograph for precise stitches. Computerized 
for ease of operotion and identical quality from the first design to the lost. 
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WHITE 


/hé TaSHW0N 
Wd Claft 
Mache 


if knitting crafts is your hobby or creating high 
fashion is more your style, then the White 


Kniiling Machine & for you. 
=! With a White Knitting Machine, you can knit 





sweaters, als. scarves, afghans, pillows, gifts 
and more in just a few hours for a fraction of 
the cost of ready made. 

Knit with acrylics, cottons, wools or blends in 
plain or fancy texture. Your White machine can 
knit if all. 

White s wide range of kniffing products are 
produced for total dependability by Europe's 
leading manufacturer of knitting machines. 
its permanent double bed design ensures 
precision knitting. 

Each White computer knitting machine 
comes with unlimited stitch patterns, in-store 
instruction and instructional cassettes for home 
use. Knit a sweater right away! 

Choose a knitting machine that's fun and 
easy fo learn from White, a trusted name in 


sewing and crafts since 1876 








Return o en 
WHITE 


m 
White Knitting Machines — 
11750 Berea Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 4411] Address 
1470 Birchmaunt Road ; 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada City State Zip 
MIP 2G] 
©1987 WC! Phone ( ) 
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Interviews 





Inspiration 
Instruction 


Information 


Contemporary & 
Traditional Basketry 
Patterns & 
Technqiues 
Shows & Exhibits 
Readers Forum 
Places to Visit 
Book Reviews 
Suppliers 


Sample Issue $4.00 
1 Year $12.00 
2 Years $20.00 
Canadian add 
$4.00 per year 
Foreign add 
$10.00 per year 


Published 
January, April, 
July & October 


Basketmaker 
MKS Publications 
P.O. Box 340-T 
Westland, MI 
48185 


A publication for weavers, designers and collectors of basketry 





Shipping SLIO 


COLLECTION #1 


Mrs. Shiell’s 
Plastic Templates 
48+ Traditional 

12-inch Blocks 


At your favorite shop or write: 


School for Inquiring Mynds 
US) ae | 
241 East Sixth Avenue 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 
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samplers. 


American Quil 


The Fashion Show & 
Contest will be held at the 
Executive Inn, Paducah, 
Kentucky, in conjunction 
with the 5th Annual AQS 
Quilt Show. Fifty quilted 
fashions will be selected 
by a panel of judges from 
submitted slides. 
garments will be modeled 
Saturday, April 22, 1989. 
Cash awards for the best 
quilted designs will be 
presented. 


For Fashion Show informa- 
tion or to enter a quilt in the 
5th Annual AQS Show & 
Contest, April 20-23, write: 





IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 
(counted-thread) including many authorized 
museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 

dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for beginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 


ter’s Society/Hobbs Bonded Fibers 


presents the 3rd Annual 


ashion Show & Contest 








$1,000.00 


First Place 
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Box 30027 * Dep TH © Portiand, OR 97230 
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Send $2 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
P.O. BOX 397 
SULLIVAN, WI 53178 
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These men of Solola, Guatemala, distinguish theirreligious rank in the village from that of men 


+" 


who wear the headcloth draped around their shoulders. (Photo by Maureen Tracey) 


Costume as memory 

Costume and cloth have always meant 
more than utilitarian body covering. 
Costume elements may reflect the 
cosmological or religious beliefs of the 
wearer, village identity, status, age, or 
office. In areas of Middle America and the 
Central Andes, traditional costumes are 
still found that have layers of meaning 
woven or embroidered into them, and 
their communicative power can be read 
like a text. In the words of the 
Guatemalan poet Miguel Angel Asturias, 
“So many symbols, spells, sayings, stars, 
and speculations are warped in their cloth.” 
For these people, costume is memory. 

Costume as Communication in Central 
and South America was the topic for a 
two-day symposium held at Brown 
University last March, as well as the title 
of an exhibit of costumes that will be 
traveling around the U.S. for the next two 
vears. Among the subjects discussed at 
the symposium were the pre-Columbian 
role of women in Mexico and how their 
role relates to spinning and weaving; 
production of ikat shawls in Peru, 
Ecuador, and Mexico; forked-stick 
weaving from the highlands of Peru; 
and dye analysis of Guatemalan textiles. 
One aspect of costume as an indication 
of religious status that was discussed is 
the way a man in the Mayan community 
of Solola, Guatemala, might wear his hat 
and headcloth (see photo above). 

Why have traditional costume and 
costume production persisted in certain 
areas of Middle America and the 
Central Andes? Perhaps because of the 
geographic isolation of indigenous 
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communities in the highlands of Mexico 
and Guatemala and the altiplano of 
Peru and Bolivia. Another possibility is 
the continuance of markets and the 
fiesta cycle and that costume continues to 
represent village ideals and customs 
despite outside and internal influences. 
The costumes can be seen at the 
Hudson Museum at the University of 
Maine in Orono from Oct. 3 to Nov. 14. 
For future exhibit sites, contact Origins, 
4632 Vincent Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 
55410; (612) 922-8175. —Margot Schevill 


Schevill 1s Assistant Curator at the 
Haffenreffer Museum of Anthropology at 
Brown University. She organized the 
symposium and curated the exhibition. 


The loom of Penelope 


The epic poet Homer should be in every 
weaver’s collection of poets, for he 
immortalized Penelope and her loom in 
The Odyssey. When Penelope began 
weaving her famous fabric, her 
husband, Odysseus, had been gone 17 
vears, and her palace was full of suitors. 
Penelope remained faithful to the missing 
Odysseus with a stratagem: She 
announced that she had to weave a 
shroud for Laertes, Odysseus’s father, 
and only when it was finished would she 
choose a new husband. 

A year passed, then two years, and 
still Penelope’s suitors were waiting for 
her to be done with her weaving. What 
was taking so long? Spinning, for one thing. 
Penelope lived during the late Bronze 
Age, around 1200 B.C.—centuries before 
the invention of the spinning wheel. 




















What she and her maids used was a drop 
spindle. A whorl, or weighted disk, kept 
the spindle rotating and held the new yarn. 

At that time, the Egyptians favored 
flax, and in ancient India and Peru cotton 
was king. In China the fiber of choice 
was silk. But in ancient Mesopotamia and 
Penelope’s Greece the favored fiber was 
wool. Because wool fibers are crimped 
instead of smooth like flax, they often 
make a loose, scratchy fabric. The dear 
old shoulders of Laertes deserved better 
than that. Penelope and her maids 
needed to spin a fine, thin yarn. The 
thinner the yarn, the finer the fabric, and 
the longer it would take to weave. 

Penelope used a warp-weighted loom 
made of two upright poles, leaning against 
a wall, that supported a horizontal beam 
on top. The warp yarns were fixed to that 
beam and, as the weaving progressed 
from the top down, the finished cloth was 
wound around it. Weights of several 
pounds apiece were attached to the lower 
ends of the warps to keep them taut. 
Though Penelope’s loom was not a piece 
of advanced technology, she should 
have been able to produce the fabric 
within weeks. Instead, she did 
everything to stretch out the weaving. 

Her plans encouraged her to strip her 
loom down, making it as primitive as 
possible. Instead of using a shedding 
device so a shuttle could be passed 
through the warps, she might have 
done all the weaving with her fingers. 

For most of her work, Penelope 
probably used the kind of float weave that 
produces the twill commonly woven on 
warp-weighted looms during the late Bronze 
Age. But for Laertes’ robe she wanted to 
revert to a simple weave: over one, under 
one, thread by thread. Nothing could 
have served her purpose better. 

Because she wove the fabric from 
the top down, she had to drive 
home the weft by beating it upward; 
gravity was always working against the 
fabric. Penelope would have insisted 
on making a tight weave by beating 
it with time-consuming care. 

But even with all these delaying 
tactics, Penelope found her progress all 
too rapid. What else could she do? She 
had an inspiration. What she wove by day, 
she would unravel by torchlight at night. 

Penelope’s web became proverbial as 
something that is always being done but 
never gets finished. Unraveling by night 
what’s woven by day would get old very 
fast. For everyone but Penelope, finishing 
a fabric is a joyous event. —Larry Hedrick 


Hedrick, who lives in Bremerton, near 
Seattle, WA, writes for national magazines. 
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Make a name for yourself with 
CUSTOM LABELS! 
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ESDANISH 
NATURAL 


X-LARGE 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
SPORTSWEAR 


West Sewburn VI U5085 


@ Printed with your name, logo MH Durable white or colored 








or artwork of your choice polyester tape 
@ One or more ink colors B Ravel proof 
M@ Care or content information MH! Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 
SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE ay 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 
For the finest handspun kettle dyed wool. Call for a store 
STERLING Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 nearest you which carries Manos yarns and patterns. 
Winsted, Connecticut OG098 Sin 
pson Southwick Co. 
NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 | | 421 Hudson Street, New York, NY 10014 / 1-800-843-3484 
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by Helene Rush 
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MORE MAINE SWEATERS FOX & GEESE & FENCES 


30 Original Designs in Wool, Co on, Sil , and Alpaca A Collection of Tradtional Maine Mittens 
for Men and Women Patterns from Maine and Maritime Canada for 15 unusual 

| A designer collection—textures, colors, classic patterns, and mittens and matching caps. In sizes from infants to adults. 

_ Maine motifs—in an exciting variety of yarns. $11.50 ppd. $9.50 ppd. 

| MAINE WOODS WOOLIES FLYING GEESE & PARTRIDGE FEET 
30 Quick-to-Knit Sweaters for Children More Mit ens from Up Nor h and Down East (with Janetta Dexter) 
Puffins and penguins and whales, oh my! More animals, also Northern Star, Shepherd's Plaid, and more. 26 additional mitten 
traditional and custom designs in sizes from infant to 12 years. designs plus 3 caps, gathered from New England and Atlantic 
$11.50 ppd. Canada. $11.50 ppd. 
Special offer! Order both Maine Woods Woolies and More Maine Save! Order both Fox & Geese & Fences and Fiying Geese & 
Sweaters, and we'll pay the postage: just $19.90 Par ridge Fee , and we'll pay the postage: only $17.90 

| Please send me copies Maine Woods Woolies @ $11.50 ppd. | Name 


copies More Maine Sweaters @ $11.50 ppd. 





| | 
| both sweater books for $19.90 Address | 
copies Fox & Geese & Fences @ $9.50 ppd. aac ; 
| copies Flying Geese & Partridge Feet @ $11.50 ppd. | City__________State___Zip | 
| both mitten books for $17.90 | aaa here a | 
or your fre 
| My check for is enclosed | mee med DOWN EAST BOOKS | 


Make checks payable to Down East Books. {Maine residents add 5% tax) | Books catalog. BOX 679, CAMDEN, MAINE 048 43 
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Everything about quilts 
It’s a quiltaholic’s dream! Eight days of 
quilt-related events at the Quilt Market 
and Quilt Festival, held every year in 
Houston, TX. Quilt Market, a trade show 
and seminars by wholesalers for retailers 
only, is held at the beginning of the week, 
followed by the Quilt Festival with 
classes and exhibits for the general public. 
As a first-time attendee last year, I 
was all but overwhelmed by the choices 
offered by several hundred wholesale 
booths, which were open for only 19 
hours. This gave me only four minutes 
per booth to see a vast array of notions, 
patterns, books, and fabrics. One of my 
favorite discoveries was a pad of paper on 
which you automatically draw a 
straight line. Called Acu-Line, the paper 
comes in a booklet with a backboard 
whose tiny raised plastic triangles guide a 
pen in one direction. It’s a fast way to 
come up with a grid, and it gives a lot of 
freedom for designing quilts. I founda 
new acrylic ruler for use with a rotary 
cutter that has yellow lines that stand 
out on dark fabric. I also came across new 
designs for thimbles, a new line of 
scissors, quilting frames, fabric-dyeing 
kits, greeting cards with photos of 
quilts, rubber stamps with quilt-block 
designs, and a method of hand appliqué 
that keeps a plastic template inside the 
appliqué fabric while it is being sewn 
onto the background fabric. 


“Queen of Thimbles” by Jo Diggs added a bit 
of humor to the Shining Star Fashion Show. 
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There were two new quilting magazines, 
Quilting USA and Quilting Today, to 
serve the seemingly insatiable desire of 
quilters to be kept up to date on the 
goings-on in the quilting world. There 
were numerous patterns; and fabric, the 
most basic and exciting item to a quilter, 
was displayed by about 20 manufacturers. 
Their fabrics ranged from colorful 
jungle prints to homespun plaids. 

When Market was over, I relaxed and 
immersed myself in several of the 150 
quilting classes offered. This year, there 
will be both classes and lectures; lectures 
are open to everyone up to the capacity 
of the hall, while class size is limited. I 
took one class on color for quilters 
because, although color is one of my 
specialties, I wanted tips for teaching 
my own classes. The only problem I had 
was locating the classrooms. The events 
will be held, as they were last year, at the 
George Brown Convention Center, 
which is three blocks long and three 
stories high. 

The Quilt Festival, with displays by 
retailers for everyone, had over 2,000 
quilts for sale. Interspersed among the 
booths were most of the 20 quilt exhibits, 
featuring more than 500 quilts. Displays 
included antique quilts, guild and 
collectors’ quilts, Lone Star variations, 
and indigo quilts of the 1880s. The 
exhibit, Cut from the Same Cloth, was 
the result of a challenge to 14 quilt artists 
to create a garment from the same 
fabrics, notions, and basic pattern. I 
especially liked a quilted dress with 
colorful teacups and the tea-bag strings 
hanging out of the cups. 

Quilter’s Newsletter Magazine 
sponsored a number of exhibits, my 
favorite of which was Hands All 
Around, a display of quilts from Japan, 
Belgium, Australia, England, France, 
Switzerland, Finland, Holland, Ireland, 
New Zealand, South Africa, West 
Germany, and my own country, Canada. 
Some quilters drew on their country’s 
heritage for designs, while others took a 
very traditional American approach. 

The main display, Quilts: A World of 
Beauty, consisted of quilts made by 
members of the American International 
Quilt Association. This exhibit was judged 
by both a panel of three judges and the 
public. It was interesting to test myself 
against the experts—we did not agree. 

After all this, could there possibly be 
more? The answer is a most emphatic yes. 
Every year, designers from the quilting 
world are invited to design a garment 
especially for the Shining Star Fashion 
Show. Most of the clothes are not for 
everyday wear, nor indeed for your 


average party, but what a feast for the 
eyes! Jo Diggs designed a “thimble” 

skirt and a large wooden “needle” for the 
“Queen of Thimbles,” as shown in the 
photo at left. The Shining Star Fashion 
Show tours major quilt shows the rest 
of the year. 

Houston was a great experience, but I 
suggest visiting on a weekday, as it was 
crowded on the weekend. To register and 
find out about this year’s Quilt Market 
(Oct. 30-Nov. 1) and Quilt Festival 
(Nov. 2-6), send a large SASE (45¢ postage) 
to The Quilt Market, 14520 Memorial Dr., 
Houston, TX 77079. —Muriel Neale 


Neale is a quiltaholic and the owner of 
the Fabric Sandwich near Grand Forks, 
BC, Canada. 


Researcher in a kit 

What would you be willing to pay for a 
personal research assistant? Someone to 
find information for you about 

business and accounting, fairs and 
expositions, taxes and planning. 
Someone to look up the names and 
addresses of organizations or 
individuals who operate at least two craft 
fairs, festivals, competitions, or 
exhibitions a year. Someone to find, oh, 
100 names and addresses of 
merchandising directors and craft 
distributors who may be potential 
buyers for your work. 

Ken Heller, who has a marketing 
background, realized that most crafts 
people who are starting a business 
don’t Know where to begin, so he put 
together the Craftworker’s Marketing 
Kit. For $25 he'll send you a 
comprehensive list of books and 
periodicals devoted to selling, exhibiting, 
advertising, pricing, and designing 
crafts; a set of 100 labels with addresses of 
organizations and individuals who 
organize and run at least two annual 
shows, fairs, festivals, competitions, 
and exhibitions; and 100 labels of mail- 
order-catalog houses that sell crafts. 

The kit covers a spectrum of crafts, so 
the fiber worker needs to use it 
selectively. The labels for the catalog 
houses, which are meant to be used with 
a form letter (not included) requesting 
buying policies, include addresses of 
merchandising directors for outlets as 
diverse as Sears, the Smithsonian 
Institution,.Country Accents, and 
Whole Earth Access, among others, so 
there’s a wide range of exposure. 

For more information about the kit, 
or to order it, write to Breakthrough 
Communications, Dept. 173, Box 2009, 
Wheaton, MD 20902. 
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Manipulate, create textured surfaces 
from ordinary material. BELTS... 


FABRICS .... RECONSTRUCTED $13.95 


176 pgs., 80 photos... each anexam- PRINT IT YOURSELF $6.95 
ple of fabric manipulation. Fabric Painting. 
Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: 
LOIS ERICSON — Box 1680 — Tahoe City, CA 95730 


CREATE AN ORIGINAL™ - 


with books by Lois Ericson 
TEXTURE...... A CLOSER LOOK $21.95 DESIGN & SEWIT YOURSELF .. 
224 pgs. 200 photos, 16 pgs. of color. A workbook for creative clothing. 


.WAISTED SCULPTURE $11.95 
An idea book of more than 50 belts. 


P&H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books. U.S. funds 


Cal. res. add 6% — Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 





% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 

A % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 

% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 








Acid 
Jo Baste 
O vues D YES 
81 Vat 


FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 


MFG. 
CO 


SOLD IN QUANTITIES: % OZ. 4 OZ., 
80Z, 1 LB. & UP 
All Dyes Sold in Dry Powder F orm Only. 
Directions F or Use & Application. | 


s Free Catalog & Dyers Manual, 
TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 








And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new 
bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 
| ting Argyles. 


The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 
(a smaller version for stockings) 
| PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child's vest (2-12) and vest 
and stockings for stuffed 
bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adultvest (32-44) $3.50 
| Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 
YARN PACKS ofsoft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 
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Sewing ¢ Craft * Quilting 
Notions, Books & Videos 


Always A 20% Discount! 
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TOYOTA” Sewing&Knt & Machines 
AIST. a Member of The ‘TOYOTA ur row ar 


The World’s Most Versatile Knitting Machine 


One Carriage Does It All 
Lace, Fairisle, Tuck, Slip and Weaving 


“If you are not using the 
TOYOTA KS - 950 


youre working too hard” 
Fr 


@ Revolutionary “All in one carriage” allows you to 
automatically knit lace without an 
additional lace carriage 

@ Automatic End Needle Selection 

@ Double your motif with just a flip of a lever 

@ New creativity with “Motif Magic” 

@ Light smooth carriage operation 


@ Portable 


Creative Freedom-Exclusively 
Yours From Tovota 
@ Optional Accessories @ Intarsia Carriage 
@ KR-506 Ribber @ Plaiting Unit 
e Transfer Carriage @ Yarn Country Cone Yarns 
@ Pile Knitter ® Over 40 different types 


® Super Changer of yarn to choose from. 
@ Knit Tracer 


Distributor & Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


NEWTON’S KNITS 
United States Sales Agent 
TOYOTA KNITTING MACHINE 


2100 E. Howell Ave., Dept TH-19, Suite 209 @ Anaheim, CA 92806 
(714)634-9116 





NOTIONS 
CATALOG 


OVER 1,200 HARD-TO-FIND 


Send $1 S/H To: WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 


i P.O. Box 22312 THM2 
lotilde Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 
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The ueft threads in Janice Lessman-Moss’s work vary in thickness and material. “Yellow #2” 
has both fiber and dowel-rod weft, which creates uneven warp tension during construction. 


Looking rather like a xylophone, Lessman- 
Moss’s tension device shown at rest, above, 
will fit between the arms of the loom’s warp 
beam. Since the device prevents Lessman- 
Moss from bringing the apron up toward the 
heddles, she ties each bundle of warp threads 
toa string, which she carries around the plas- 
tic spools and ties to the apron. When the 
weaving is complete (left), the bars jut out at 
different lengths due to the adjustments that 
Lessman-Moss has made to keep the tension 
of the warp threads even. 
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Dealing with warp tension 

My current woven work has successfully 
evolved largely because of a device I attach 
to my loom that allows me to adjust 
warp tension. My work is warp-faced, and 
I had been experimenting with weft 
threads and materials of varying 
thicknesses, including dowel rods. 
Although the juxtaposition of different 
weft thicknesses creates an interesting 
relief surface (top photo), the variations 
take up more or less warp length and 
create uneven tension. Trying to remedy 
this by inserting sticks between the 

warp and back beam and by hanging 
weights from various segments of the 
warp led me find a better way. 

After several brainstorming sessions 
with Kent, OH, machinist and designer John 
Steinert, we developed a device that lets 
me adjust the tension of warp threads in 
1-in.-wide increments. It looks like a 
xylophone with 72 hollow aluminum “keys” 
(bars) that are 1 in. x 18 in. They’re 
held in place by two 3-in.-wide flat pieces 
of black-painted steel (lower-right 
photo). Each bar has a slit cut in its top 
the full length and is held in position 
by a screw that attaches the aluminum 
bar to the steel bar. On the end of each 
aluminum bar is a plastic, nonrotating 
spool over which I run warp threads. 
When I loosen the screw with an Allen 
wrench, I can slide a bar away from, or 
toward, the loom, respectively increasing 
or decreasing the tension of the warp 
threads. The device is freestanding with 
wheels and fits inside the arms of the 
warp beam; I secure it in place with bolts 
that go all the way through the arms. 

After I thread the heddles from front 
to back, I bolt the device in place and tie 
my warp onto the warp-beam apron, 
with each 1-in.-wide bundle of warp 
passing over its corresponding spool on 
the device. The device has a center 
support leg that doesn’t allow me to 
bring the apron up toward the heddles, so 
I keep it wrapped around the warp 
beam. Since I don’t want to waste good 
warp thread, I tie a string around the 
ends of each bundle of warp threads and 
attach the string to the warp beam. 

When I begin weaving, the tension 
across the warp’s width is even, and all 
the individual bars are pushed completely 
toward the loom. I usually weave about an 
inch of length, altering weft weights and 
materials according to my design. Then I 
walk to the back of my loom and adjust 
the warp tension by moving the bars with 
a “e-in.-dia. metal tool that hooks into 
a %-in. hole in the top of each aluminum 
bar. When the piece is finished, the bars 
jut in and out (lower-left photo) and are 
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Now you can learn Fair Isle knitting. 


New...the first in a line 
of Threads books. 

















A tiny speck in the North Sea far off 
mainland Scotland, Fair Isle is known the 
world over for its traditional stranded 
knitting. Rich in pattern and sumptuous 
in color, this style of knitting has 
become enormously popular in America. 
Much of the credit goes to Alice 
Starmore, a talented Scottish knitter, 
author, and teacher. 

In Alice Starmore’s Book of Fair Isle 
Knitting, Starmore gives you the most 
comprehensive account of the craft yet 
written. She begins with its fascinating 
history, then goes on to examine the 
three key aspects of Fair Isle knitting. 

In the chapter on pattern, you'll learn 
what constitutes a true Fair Isle pattern 
and how to produce it. Next, Starmore 
unveils the secrets of working with color, 
the hallmark of Fair Isle knitting. (You 
can get ideas for color and patterns 

anywhere—{from trucks 
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There’s even a chapter on 
creating original designs, so you can go 
beyond her patterns and use what you’ve 
learned to make your own stunning Fair 
Isle pieces. 


Order your copy today. 
Available October 25 


Hardcover, color, 208 pages, 
255 illustrations, 824.95 


[.] Please send me Alice Starmore’s Book of CL] Please send the book as a gift to: 


Fair Isle Knitting for just $24.95, plus $2.50 (include your name and address at left) 

postage and handling. (CT residents add 7.5% of _- 

sales tax.) If ’'m not completely satisfied, I may NAME 

return it for a complete refund. (#66) — - = 

MY NAME CITY “STATE zip 
iii [IPAYMENT ENCLOSED 

CITY z STATE “ZIP Lic LCJvisa LJaM.Ex. TOTAL 8 

The Taunton Press CHARGE CARD # EXP. DATE 
63 S. Main St., Box 355PB17 i 
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no longer in a straight line; so far, I’ve 
made total adjustments of as much as 14 in. 
on a bar. I judge the tension by touch 
and sight; ’ve made enough pieces, so I 
know about how much I need to adjust 
for each type of weft material. Each round 
of adjustments takes five to ten minutes. 
The tension device has its kinks and 
limitations. A major shortcoming is its 
inability to self-adjust. It would be less 
tedious if I didn’t have to make the warp 
modifications. At the outset, John and I 
considered several options that might 
have eliminated the need for manuai 
adjustment, but they would have been 
extremely expensive to produce. Stil], 
the device has given me a great deal 
of flexibility and control in working 
with very diverse weft materials in any 
compositional configuration that 
I desire. —Janice Lessman-Moss 


Lessman-Moss is an artist and assistant 
professor of art at Kent State University 
in Kent, OH. Inquiries are welcome. 


Peace by piece 
As part of a group from the Center for 
Improving U.S.-Soviet Relations (CIUSSR), 
a nonprofit, private-citizen diplomacy 
effort in Baltimore, MD, I found myself in 
Odessa, where Id just been introduced 
to Eugene Popov, an exceptional 
watercolorist and the politically 
appointed City Artist. I felt an immediate 
artist’s kinship with him, but I didn’t 
know what to say. The interpreter had 
disappeared, and Popov’s English was 
no better than my Russian. After an 
awkward moment, I offered him photos 
of my fiber art, which he absorbed 
intensely with exclamations and 
approving nods. Later, with an 
interpreter, we began to plan other 
U.S.-Soviet peace-related art exchanges. 
Image-makers can effect changes 
through their art. Although a great deal of 
effort has been made to build realistic 
images of the horrors of nuclear war, 
equivalent efforts to create an equally 
powerful image of a world at peace are 
just starting. Individuals have the 
power to create positive changes by their 
own initiative, rather than counting on 
organizations to do the job for them. 
Early in 1987, after making banners 
for the Young Storytellers for Peace, I 
became involved with the CIUSSR. I 
was invited to participate in the May 1987 
trip to Moscow and Odessa. (Odessa and 
Baltimore are sister cities.) I knew Id go, 
but I couldn’t imagine how Id get the 
money. Fund-raising through letters, 
lectures, TV coverage, and an incredible 
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peace concert staged by my professional 
musician friends raised the last bit of 
money I needed just three days before 
my departure! 

I was the only artist in the group of 14, 
which included doctors, a truck driver, a 
minister, a teacher, and some business 
entrepreneurs. Intourist, the Soviet travel 
agency, made all the arrangements, setting 
up meetings with Soviets who shared our 
interests. I was able to share slides of 
my fiber art and some thoughts on healing 
through images with artists from the 
Artists Union and designers from the 
Dom Modi (House of Fashion) in 
Odessa. It was amazing how quickly 
friendships flourished; I was asked to 
return to give more presentations. 

In Moscow I visited the Dom Modi of 
Slava Zaitsev, the foremost fashion 
designer in the USSR. He was in 
Helsinki, but his secretary, Svetlana, gave 
me a tour and introduced me to his son 
Egor, who designs the men’s line. With 
Svetlana translating, I spent a lovely 
afternoon with Egor and two other 
designers, sharing ideas and photos of 
my work and seeing their designs. 

At the end of the 12-day trip, I was 
sad to leave new friends but excited about 
building bridges of friendship through 
art. Pll be returning this month with the 
same group. If you want to get involved 
in these peace efforts, you can begin by 
visualizing peace: Identify what a world 
at peace is; then create something that 
symbolizes your vision (drawing, 
painting, quilting, embroidery, poetry, 








Basket contemporaries 

For Susan Jamart, the structure of a 
basket is its most important aspect; she 
likes the challenge of “engineering” a 
basket, figuring out how to plait three 
weft strands of grosgrain ribbon (see 
photo at left). A basket by Jamart is 
among 30 baskets by contemporary 
artists in a collection called “The Tactile 
Vessel” that the Erie Art Museum has 
added to its permanent collection. 

Jack Lenor Larsen, when asked by the 
museum to recommend a curator for the 
collection, volunteered to curate the 
exhibition himself. He sought out work by 
emerging and established basketmakers. 
The result is a definitive collection of 
innovative works outside the realm of 
traditional basketry. The exhibit will be 
on display at the museum until Oct. 9. 


The three-weft structure of Susan Jamart’s 
grosgrain-cotton-ribbon basket has three 
thicknesses of rubbon at the top and bottom 
and six in the middle. 


music) and decide how youd like to get 
involved. The Boise Peace Quilt Project 
and the Sunbow Quilt Project might 
interest you if you're a quilter 

(see Threads, No. 10, p. 14), while 
Peter Hagerty’s project, Peace Fleece, 
would interest those of you who raise 
sheep or spin (see Threads, No. 11, 

p. 18). Pll be making slide 

presentations again, including fiber art 
as well as other artistic expressions 

of peace and healing. If you’d like me to 
include some of your slides or, if you have 
questions or comments, contact me at 
Peace by Piece, Box 991, Virginia Beach, 
VA 23481. (Please include a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope.) 

You may want to take part in a citizen’s 
diplomacy trip with the CIUSSR; if so, 
write to CIUSSR, Box 1319, Clarksville, 
MD 21029. Or you can start by creating a 
banner for Young Storytellers for Peace. 
For information, write to Storytell 
International, 1075 Bellevue Way NE, 
Bellevue, WA 98004; (206) 822-2307 

Keep in mind that few peace projects 
are overflowing with cash; enclosing a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
a thoughtful gesture. And do tell the 
group where you heard about it; it’s 
encouraging for peaceworkers to 
receive feedback on how networking 
is helping! —Meryl Ann Butler 


Butler, a Virginia Beach artist, 

teaches workshops on colors and symbols 
and has been busy lecturing on her 
experiences in the Soviet Union. 
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Lisa Maclver adapted the Renaissance tech- 
nique called “slashing” in this tieo-layer 
dress that she designed and constructed. 


A bodysuit of tapestry has a silhouette that 
mimics 14th-century women’s wear. Designed 
and constructed by Mary-Joyce Gattozat. 
(Photos by Arlene Handschuch) 
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Taking off 

on historic costumes 

A designer who uses historic costumes 
as a source of ideas usually selects one of 
three different aspects of the garments 

to work with: a particular detail, the 
silhouette, or the fabric and color. A 
special juried exhibition of designs based 
on medieval and Renaissance costumes 
at the Higgins Armory Museum in 
Worcester, MA, included examples of all 
three aspects. We had challenged 
designers in the Clothing Design 
program at Framingham State College 
(Framingham, MA) to design, draft, and 
construct contemporary clothing to 
complement the museum’s collection 

of medieval and Renaissance armor, the 
largest collection on display in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Several designers adapted the detail 
known as “slashing” for their designs. In 
the Renaissance, designers did slashing 
by placing a colorful piece of cloth behind 
a hole (top photo) or vertical slit in a 
garment. As a fashion trend, slashing 
is thought to have originated when 
soldiers began to patch holes in 
their garments with small pieces of 
colorful cloth after a battle or 
when they took the garments they 
wanted from those whom they had 
conquered and slit them vertically to 
allow more movement if they were too 
small. Slashing evolved into a 
very popular high-fashion trend in 
16th-century menswear. 

Other designers concentrated on 
adapting a particular silhouette, such as 
that of the cotehardie and cyclas of the 
14th century (bottom photo). The 
cotehardie was a long-sleeved, fitted 
gown worn under a cyclas, a sideless gown 
with arm openings cut in toward the 
front that extended from the hipline to 
the neckline. 

By using machine-woven fabrics and 
modern fibers, a designer is often able to 
revive a fashion trend that may have 
been available in the past only to the 
wealthy. One of the designers created a 
child’s cape with machine-made brocade 
as a substitute for silk hand-embroidered 
fabric of the Renaissance and fake fur to 
replace the lynx, ermine, marten, or 
sable that would have been used for the 
lining. What would have been an 
extremely expensive cape for a nobleman 
is now an inexpensive cape fora 
modern child. —Arlene Handschuch 


Handschuch is a clothing designer and 
an assistant professor of clothing and 
textiles at Framingham State College 
in Framingham, MA. 


Power from hat to shoes 

“Many of my friends get dressed from 

the feet up. First they check whether they 
have any stockings. If they don’t have 
stockings, they wear pants.” Such is the 
influence of accessories, so neatly 
summed up by Jo Paoletti, curator of the 
costume collection at the University of 
Maryland, in her lecture at the annual 
Costume Society of America (CSA) 
meeting. Accessories—shoes, hats, jewelry, 
fans—can reflect status, sentiment, and 
occupation, besides being mere adornment. 

The many variations on the story of 
Cinderella and her shoes have a common 
theme: If the shoe fits, the woman gets 
her man. Or, a small foot is more 
beautiful or sexually desirable than a 
large one, according to Gaza Bowen, who 
discussed her findings about shoes and 
power. One of her recent works, which was 
bought by the Los Angeles County 
Museun, is a pair of shoes for the 
influential businessman; they have wing 
tips and heel stands of green calfskin and 
sides of shredded, woven money. 

Patricia Campbell Warner, curator of 
clothing and textiles at the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro, asked, 
“Why adorn our bodies with, or even 
cherish, essentially useless bits of 
metal, stone, and plastic?” Jewelry is a 
powerful symbol of our emotions; gifts 
account for 60% of jewelry sales. A 
diamond engagement ring, for example, 
takes on the burden of the marriage itself, 
particularly in cases of divorce. If a 
couple divorces, the ring, once highly 
valued, is often tossed into a drawer. 

Hats, accessories that are undergoing 
a revival, have been adorned with some 
outrageous items. Fanciful hat adornment 
was a specialty of Chicago’s Mad Hatter, 
Benjamin Green-Field, and his sister 
Bessie, whose shop was called Bes-Ben. 
Starting in the 1920s, they topped their 
hats with animals, playing cards, atoms, 
fruit, clothespins, cookie cutters, etc. 
According to Elizabeth Jachimowicz, 
curator of costumes at the Chicago 
Historical Society, who interviewed 
Green-Field, at the annual Bes-Ben 
sale, a woman could buy any hat, for $5-—a 
steal for hats that normally started at 
$80. Ben began the sale at 7 a.m., and 
each year backed the time one hour. By 
the year the sale started at 2 a.m., 
socialites were throwing late-night 
suppers and then trooping down to Bes-Ben. 

Next year’s CSA meeting will be in 
Denver, CO. For more information, contact 
CSA, 55 Edgewater Dr., Earleville, MD, 
21919; (301) 275-2329. —Amy Yanagi 


Yanagi is an associate editor of Threads. 
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OK SPORTS, a division of Daisy 

Kingdom presents its SPORTSWEAR CATALOG with 
patterns for down-hill and cross-country skiing, 
bicycling, rainwear, swimwear and aerobics. For 
catalog, send $2.00 to: 

DAISY KINGDOM, dept. TS « 134 NW 8th e Portland, OR 97209 
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FINDING OUT HOW 
VERSAT ILE OUR KNIT TING MACHINES ARE 
WILL EASILY TAKE ALL YEAR. 


Singer knitting machines will help you through the summer. The fall. The 
winter. And the spring. On a Singer knitting machine, you can knit great outfits for every 
season—everything from lacy knit summer dresses to winter ensembles. 

Singer makes knitting so fast, so easy, so economical, and so much fun, you'll 
keep yourself in stitches all year long. See your Singer retailer today, and find out which 
one of our knitting machines is the best choice for you. 
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Wide selection of fabric dyes, paints | 
& accessories for design on fabric - 
tie-dye, batik, serti silk technique etc. 
Plus lots, lots more. 


E> 
Since 1969 
Fast Service 
Discount Prices 


Free Catalog 
Call toll free 


1(800)542-5227 
In Calif. call (415) 456-7657 


DHARMA TRADING CO] 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 
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ECONOMY PRICED 
MACHINE KNITTING CONED YARNS 


When your machine knitting projects 
require economy as well as clear 
colors and good looks, ask for Mary 
y Lue's Yarns. Choose from a complete 
N line of first quality basics. Al] 
eaSy-Care acrylic for active knit- 
Nwear. 3/15, 2/15, 3/11, 4/8, 2/24 
hy sizes. Write for the location of 
) your nearest dealer and send $2.00 
for a complete sample color card. 








DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Hate OR Call Toll Free Today! 
1-800-622-5433 


Mary Lue’s Knitting World | 
101 V2 Broadway 
St. Peter, MN S6082 
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CREATE YOUR OWN ORIGINAL LABEL IN 5 EASY STEPS! 


1. Fill in the information to appear on the label. 

2. Circle the lettering color and the label color that you desire. 

3. Circle the lettering style of your choice for each line. 

4. Circle the chosen motif, if applicable. 

5. Then simply complete the customer information, clip the entire coupon, 
enclose your check or money order and mail to the address given. 
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Stalking 


the Perfect Raincoat 


A survey of fabrics, patterns, and details 
essential for staying dry 


by David Page Coffin 


m™ hy make a raincoat? The 
: four big American pattern 
/  ¥ companies seem to have 
“/ “i decided that there’s little 
reason to do so; a careful search reveals 
precious few pattern offerings. It’s true that 
vou can easily buy a raincoat that does the 
job, without spending a fortune, but we sew- 
ers have our own logic. We can find plenty of 
reasons for making something we need: fit, 
fabric, fun, and getting just what we want. 

I recently had the impulse to make a 
raincoat—my London Fog is 20 years old, 
though it doesn’t look it. ’ve been hearing 
about Goretex, and Folkwear has a nice- 
looking pattern, so I decided to investigate 
the possibilities. I wanted something to wear 
to work and to the city, something that 
would travel well and that I could use year- 
round, rain or shine. I didn’t want a pon- 
cho, a parka, or foul-weather gear. 





State-of-the-art fabrics—To talk sensibly 
about rainwear fabrics, you must know what 
the terms waterproof, water-repellent, and 
breathable mean. Waterproof is the most 
clear-cut. Water, even wind-blown rain, won’t 
come through waterproof fabrics, because 
it can’t penetrate the surface. But neither 
can air. Some ingenuity is required to make 
truly waterproof garments comfortable. Keep- 
ing out the rain isn’t much use if you're 
getting soaked by your own perspiration. 

Water-repellent means that to some de- 
gree water will bead and run off the gar- 
ment, rather than soak into and through 
the surface, but under pressure water will 
come through. Here’s where another factor, 
water-resistance, comes in. Just how much 
pressure will it take before water does get 
through? That’s the measure of resistance. 

Usually, if water can come through, so 
can air. Then the fabric is said to be breath- 
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able. While the definition and tests for the 
designations waterproof, water-repellent, 
and water-resistant are well established, 
breathability is a more subjective term. 
There are no standards for breathability, 
and there’s plenty of disagreement about 
how much is enough, especially regarding 
fabrics like Goretex, which claim to possess 
both breathability and waterproofness. 

Fabrics become waterproof by being coated, 
usually with some form of rubber or ure- 
thane, or because they’re nonwoven plastic 
to begin with. You can have your own fab- 
ric coated with clear vinyl if you have the 
time and money. You need to add holes to 
coated fabrics for ventilation; seal holes to 
prevent leaks; and treat the coating gently 
so it won’t wear out, crack, or peel off. Add- 
ing grommets in the underarm area and 
using an open-weave or mesh fabric under 
waterproof flaps at the back and shoulders 
are good ways to add breathability to coated- 
fabric garments. Seams should be few, and 
carefully placed, and needle holes should 
be filled with seam sealants. 

Goretex and Entrant are trade names for 
fabrics that use “microporous” coatings to 
release air and water vapor while blocking 
water droplets. Bion II is similar but claims 
to use molecular “gaps” instead of micro- 
pores. Reports varv on how successful these 
are, and the results seem to depend on how 
severely they’re tested, but without excep- 
tion these fabrics are expensive ($15-$20/vd.), 
come in limited colors, and are not known 
for their suppleness and drape. Goretex is 
also tricky to care for. Salt water, soap, 
mud, skin oils, and dry-cleaning fluids can 
reduce its effectiveness. 

Lately, manufacturers have been trying 
to create fabrics that are structurally water- 
repellent so there’s no finish to wear off or 
wash out, but that also have the drape and 


feel of soft weaves and natural fibers. Sup- 
plex, Taslan, and Techtile are all 100%- 
nylon water-repellent fabrics whose varns 
have been designed to feel like cotton but 
act like nylon. Savina DP is a brand-new 
fabric that rivals Goretex for high-tech chic. 
It claims an incredible density of ultra-fine 
varns per square inch. The fabric is then 
tightly shrunk to achieve an almost micro- 
porous effect without a coating. The result- 
ing fabric looks and feels like a heavy, high- 
quality lining fabric. It’s available in subtle 
colors, but it’s also expensive—nearly $17/vd. 
Samples of Savina DP and all the other fab- 
rics shown on p. 28 are available from the 
suppliers listed in “Resources” on p. 31. 


Is water-repellency enough? — For a general- 
purpose raincoat that may see more water 
in a single washing than in one season of 
dashing between buildings and cars, the 
need for such exotic fabrics is question- 
able. One look ata city street on a rainy day 
confirms that most people do fine in the 
poly/cotton standby of ordinary raincoat 
fabric. Comfort is every bit as important as 
protection, and water-repellent fabrics seem 
the perfect compromise. They are invari- 
ably tightly woven, often made of nylon (by 
nature water-repellent), sometimes with cot- 
ton and polyester added for more breath- 
ability and a softer hand. The more cotton 
and polvester, the more likely the fabric is 
to be chemically treated. The treatments, 
like Scotchgard and Zepel, can usually be 
renewed by the dry cleaner or by chemi- 
cals that can be applied at home. 

I’ve scouted the more prominent mail- 
order fabric houses for the ordinary (but 
hard-to-find!) and less predictable fabrics 
and have found some interesting water- 
repellent ones in a wide range of prices. 
Another intriguing prospect is to treat ordi- 
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Anatomy of a raincoat 
(modified Australian Drover’s ' 
Coat from Folkwear) 
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Welt 
seam 
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has three layers of fabric at the shoulder 
and back: an external, detachable, lined 


cape, and the coat itself. The outer layer is / , Crinkled-nylon 
naturally water-repellent nylon. He bor- i j | es water-repellent 
rowed the pocket detail from his London Fog. / | 5 outer fabric 





To order Folkwear’s Australian Drover’s Coat l 
pattern, see p. 31, bottom of second column. | | { 
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State-of-the-art rainwear fabrics (counterclockwise from right)—from Rain Shed and 
Green Pepper: Savina DP, microporous-coated Bion IT, Goretex, Taslan, and Supplex 
(peach); from Britex: water-repellent, treated tight and crinkled weaves —cottons, 
rayons, and silks (these seven swatches vary in water-repellency): and from The Fabric 
Company: three home-treated cottons and a waterproof, vinyl-coated knit. The violet is a 
tightly woven nylon. 


Testing for water-repellency 


The official test for a fabric’s water-repellency (according to The American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists) is to put the fabric in an 
embroidery hoop, then to pour water on it through a watering-can-type nozzle 
held about 6 in. away, holding the cloth at a 45° angle to the flow. To test water- 
resistance, chemists stretch the fabric over a blotter on a clipboard held ata 

45° angle and pour water on it, this time from 2 ft. away, through the same kind 
of nozzle. By weighing the blotter before and after, they can tell how wet it 

got. I replicated the water-repellency test more or less exactly, but for water- 
resistance I upped the stakes a bit and merely sprayed the fabric firmly in a 
hoop, holding the sprayer in my kitchen sink about 18 in. away. 

I tested six cotton fabrics that I thought would make appealing raincoats: 
two weights of twill, a medium-weight poplin, blue-jean denim, and two tight 
plain weaves. I also tested swatches of Savina DP and the all-nylon fabric [’'d 
bought for my own coat. Finally, I tested my London Fog, which had just been 
cleaned and treated for water-repellency with Dupont’s Zepel. I had the cotton 
fabrics Zepel-treated at the same time, and I washed other samples of the same 
fabrics in Kenyon’s Wash Cycle Water Repellent. I also tested the two fabrics 
that did the best in these treatments by spraying them with Scotchgard. 

The obvious winner was Savina DP. It showed no wetting or penetration. The 
nylon was a close second, it’s looser weave letting a few droplets through only after 
heavy spraying. Surprisingly, my old London Fog got very wet and even let some 
water through to the lining, showing that perfect water-resistance and water- 
repellency are not required from a successful raincoat, which the London Fog 
certainly is. With these standards established, I tested the treated fabric. 

Without a doubt, for maximum water-resistance, tightly woven, smooth 
fabrics, like the fine twill or the plain-weave Japanese fabric shown at the 
bottom of the photo above are the best. Zepel, a surface treatment, was much 
more successful on lightweight fabrics. Kenyon’s washed-on product worked best 
on thicker, heavier fabrics. Both products, and the Scotchgard I tried later, 
easily caused water sprinkled on all the fabrics to bead up, but when water was 
poured on continuously, most fabrics failed to stay dry. I concluded that [Pd 
feel most confident in a lightweight Zepeled garment or a heavier coat washed in 
the Kenyon product, especially if it was lined. 

What I found most interesting about the tests was observing that, even ifa 
fabric resisted penetration well, if the surface held on to water (wasn’t repellent), 
there was a good chance the water would eventually work through. Even if it 
doesn’t, a wet surface certainly can’t breathe, and it will stay cold and clammy 
until it dries. ’d prefer two layers of water-repellency to one layer of wet 
resistance. I’d also recommend that you do similar testing if you’re interested in 
converting ordinary cotton into rainwear. —D.P.C. 
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Using a felling foot 


Flat-felled seam | | | 
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3. Open seam 
and press 
flat. 


4. Stitch second 
row same 
as first. 
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welt seam. (7 


Welt seam 
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Muetrations by Jean Calli 





Coffin’s 20-year-old London Fog has an internal cape, or three-quarter 
lining, made like the loose external yoke of Style’s pattern #1191. The 


"A 


VWa-in. 
seam 
allowance 





effect is the same whether the extra protection is inside or outside. 


nary fabrics to make them water-repellent, 
either at home or at the cleaners. I tested 
some of these methods and feel that they 
work well on tightly woven, smooth fabrics 
(see “Testing for water-repellency,” facing 
page). If I hadn’t found a crinkled nylon in 
the perfect color for my own coat, I would 
have used a treated all-cotton fabric. 


Seams-— Regardless of the fabric you decide 
on, choosing thread is easy: 100% polvester 
is the only choice for strength, stretch, and 
imperviousness to water. As for seams, 
French, felled, and welt seams are all ideal 
for raincoats. They're sturdy, attractive, self- 
finished, and easy to make on the machine. 
Most manufacturers use a -in. flat-felled 
seam on straight seams. On the slight curves 
at shoulders and armholes of a lined gar- 
ment, they frequently use the partially self- 
finished welt seam. 

You can use either side of a felled seam 
on the outside ofa garment, but to matcha 
welt seam on the same garment, use the 
side with a single visible line of topstitching. 
It doesn’t make much difference which di- 
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rection the concealed seam faces, but I like 
to point it to the back for looks and down- 
ward for water-resistance. My London Fog 
violates both these rules, and I’ve never suf- 
fered for it, but they still make sense to me. 

A felling foot makes the outcome of either 
felled or welt seams a sure thing. It accu- 
rately folds over the felled-seam allowance 
and controls the feeding for perfectly paral- 
lel and identical topstitching (see drawing, 
facing page). If you can't get a felling foot 
from vour dealer, check the “Resources” list. 
I wouldn’t make a felled seam without one. 

For either seam, vou need two different 
seam-allowance widths, and I prefer to cut 
the garment out that way at the start, in- 
stead of trimming one seam later. In either 
case, base the allowance widths on the width 
of your felling foot. The outer allowance 
should be a little more than twice the width 
of the foot’s opening, and the inner one 
should be the same width as the opening. 

Start felling with right sides together and 
with the wider allowance on the bottom, 
seamlines matched. Fold the wider allow- 
ance over the narrow one, position both 


Neck 
edge 


Folkwear’s Drover Cape 


To modify for sewn-in 
neckline cape, reshape 
neckline to match garment. 


Snap 
placement 











Hemline 


‘Dart points to 
back of shoulder. 


\ Place on fold. 


For a more elegant shape, experiment with darted 
variations, like one shown in red and blue. 


layers under the foot, and make a few stitches. 
Stop, with the needle down. Then raise the 
foot and slip the folded edge into the foot, 
over the blade. Continue sewing, using the 
inside edge of the foot and the blade to 
keep a consistent width of fold as you stitch. 
Keep your eye on the narrow allowance to 
make sure you always catch its full width. 

When you get to the end of the seam, 
open it and press the folded edge flat. Posi- 
tion the fold under the foot as before, and 
again make a few stitches before you stop, 
needle down, and raise the foot to insert 
the folded edge. From here to the end, the 
foot will guide the fold precisely for per- 
fectly parallel topstitching. 

For welt seams, use a regular foot for the 
first joining seam; then press the seam 
allowances over, covering the narrower 
allowance. From the right side, use the in- 
side edge of the felling foot as a guide to 
topstitch the seam. 


Working details—A fully equipped tradi- 


tional trench coat still includes features 
that actually evolved in trench warfare, like 
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Fora clean, simple, water-resistant closure, 
nothing beats the hidden button fly. See 
drawing at right for construction details. 


rings for hand grenades at the belt, but 
most trench-coat details remain eminently 
sensible. Strongly made opening epaulets 
do keep shoulder straps from slipping off. 
Belted cuffs and waist help control ventila- 
tion and retain warmth. A collar that but- 
tons around the neck is more useful than a 
loose, flapping one. 

Storm flaps may appear to be superflu- 
ous, but consider that they evolved from 
quarter-length shoulder capes and that the 
back and shoulders take the worst beating 
in a rainstorm. A second layer of water- 
repellency is an excellent idea; any mois- 
ture driven through the top layer by wind 
or rain will have a much harder time work- 
ing through the second layer, and cooling 
from evaporation on the top layer will not 
be felt. 

The detatchable cape of the Australian 
Drover’s Coat (drawing, p. 29) is probably 
the most functional version of the idea 
available on a current pattern because the 
entire shoulder is covered, and the shoul- 
ders extend like eaves beyond the arms to 
drain rain away from them. Wide shoulder 
pads, yoke flaps, and lined sleeves accom- 
plish much the same thing, but the drover’s 
cape could be easily adapted to other coats. 
It needn’t be detachable; you can sew the 
cape to the neckline with the collar if you 
cut its neckline to match the coat’s. You 
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Hidden-button fly front 


An extra buttonhole strip and a 
buttonhole-strip facing lie between coat 
and coat facing. The buttonholes are 
made through coat facing and 
buttonhole strip. 


1. Machine-stitch buttonhole strip to 
facing, right sides together. 
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may want to experiment with the shape; 
shoulder darts would be a logical addition. 

If you plan a water-repellent design with- 
out an external second layer, consider an 
internal cape; i.e, a raincoat whose sleeves, 
back, and front are lined at least three- 
quarters of the way to the waist. Use self- 
fabric, a water-repellent lining, or a combi- 
nation, as in my London Fog on p. 29. 
Savina DP might be ideal. It’s as slick as 
regular lining, and fora fabric you've treated 
for water-repellency only, it would provide 
a fail-safe backup. 

Raglan sleeves provide an easy, roomy 
fit. Their seams are all more or less parallel 
to the flow of water off the shoulder, so 
there are no grooves where water could col- 
lect. Raglan sleeves are also well suited to 
gussets, which provide extra upward reach 
and a place to put grommets. In most cases 
you don’t have to make any changes to the 
existing pattern. Just insert a football- 
shaped bias-cut wedge into the underarm 
seam. (See Threads, No. 9, p. 26, for more 
on sleeve gussets.) On my coat I left the 
sleeves and armholes unattached below the 
markings for maximum ventilation. I cut 
the armscye a little higher between the 
notches and scooped out corresponding 
curves on the sleeves. 

After shoulders, knees get soaked most. 
Fashion raincoats that stop short of the 





2. Fold back strip 
and clip facing. 


3. Turn strip 
to inside. 





4. Topstitch 
edge; then 
make 
buttonholes, 
starting 
at least 
14 in. 
from end. 
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knees aren’t worthy of the name, and coats 
that are long enough but don’t button to 
the knee are almost as useless. I suppose 
the leg straps of the drover’s coat are a bit 
of overkill, unless you plan to ride the range 
in the rain, but the idea is sound. 

Besides the internal cape, my London Fog 
has a few other classic, but hidden, details 
that aren’tincluded in any pattern I’ve seen. 
A single-breasted raincoat is perfect for a 
button-concealing fly front (see photo and 
drawing above). It looks clean, the buttons 
won't catch on things, and you don’t have 
to spend time on fancy buttonholes. Since 
the fly stops at about mid-thigh, a single 
button tab has been provided to close the 
gap at the knee. The plain welt pockets, 
each with an opening through to the in- 
side, provide access to pants (or skirt) pock- 
ets when the coat is buttoned. 


Current patterns—Despite the poor show- 
ing from the major pattern companies, there’s 
a reasonable assortment of patterns. McCalls’ 
#2770 is an admirable one. It’s a classic, 
lined raglan, with welt pockets and a but- 
ton-in liner, suitable for rainwear and wool- 
en fabrics. It’s a Palmer & Pletsch “Person- 
alized Instructions” pattern, and the in- 
struction sheet is thorough and more in- 
formative about fitting and interfacing than 
most. An equally basic coat that’s a bit 
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§. Place buttonhole-strip 6. Fold over coat facing 
facing under at top and bottom, Coat 
buttonhole strip including corner of facing. Seamline for 
and coat facing. snipped coat facing. eoat front 





Buttonhole-strip 
facing 


Buttonhole strip 


8. Lift facing, and tack 
strip to strip facing 
between buttonholes. 





7. Sew across, through Bar-tack through 

strip and strip facing, all layers, attach 

catching corner at coat front, and 

top and bottom. then topstitch. 
more shaped is Stretch & Sew’s #1094, not One last trench-coat option is Altra’s kit 
necessarily for knit fabrics. It has set-in #5435, which comes complete with precut 
sleeves, a belt, welt pockets, and a lining, poly/cotton fabric, all the necessary notions, 
but no button-in liner. Stretch & Sew’s from thread to care labels, and thorough 
#1078 has a yoke and comes in two ver- instructions. If you think you'll be hard to 
sions: a hooded, center-opening one; and fit, Altra will sell you the notions and yard- 
one with an asymmetrical closure, puffed age separately; you'll have to supply your 
sleeves, and a ruffled collar. Both Stretch & own pattern, but the Style coat, for exam- 
Sew patterns are multisized; patterns and ple, is very similar. The kit, or fabric, comes 
instructions are on heavy white paper. Sim- in four colors, and there are optional zip-in 
plicity’s #8443 is a sporty slicker based on liner kits and even matching hood kits. 
a big shirt, with drop shoulders, a shirttail Less traditional options include two Folk- 
hem, a wide two-layer yoke, and a plain wear patterns: #137, the drover’s coat I 
stand-up collar. There’s even a wide- chose (the only unisex pattern I found); 


brimmed floppy hat for a Christopher Robin and #230, a woman’s “Model T” duster, in 
look. This coat would be a good candidate two lengths, unlined, loose-fitting, but shape- 
for an add-on cape, although the yoke pro- ly. Past Patterns offers a man’s duster (#200). 


vides a small amount of extra protection. Except for the man’s duster, all patterns 

For trench-coat details we have to look to mentioned are explicitly suited to rainwear 
the European pattern companies. Burda of- fabrics. Of course, you can adapt any coat 
fers #5773, a modernized version with the pattern that suits your vision or mix and 
requisite double-breasted, belted, and epau- match those above to get the combination 
letted swagger; back yoke flaps; big shoul- of features you want. It’s also a good idea to 
der pads; and wide raglan sleeves. It’s lined check out ready-to-wear for inspiration.[_] 


and has welt pockets and a collar on a ee 
stand. Burda patterns are multisized and David Page Coffin is an assistant editor of 


have no seam allowances, which is handy Threads. As we go to press, Folkwear Pat- 
when youre planning felled and welt seams. terns is going out of business. You can 
Style’s #1191 is more traditionally cut, order their unisex, multisize Austrahan 


although the collar is only one piece. It has Drover’s Coat pattern for $9.95 plus $2.50 
storm flaps all around, a lining, a belt, welt shipping and handling from Threads, 
pockets, shoulder pads, and epaulets. Box 355Pattern, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Resources 

Rainwear specialists 

These stores have extensive catalogs 
($1) of rainwear and outerwear fabrics, 
notions, and patterns; swatches available. 


The Green Pepper 
941 Olive St. 
Eugene, OR 97401 
(503) 345-6665 


The Rain Shed 

707 N.W. 11th St. 
Corvallis, OR 97330 
(503) 753-8900 


Kits 
These companies also sell the outerwear 
fabrics and notions used in their kits. 


Altra 

100 E. Washington St. 

New Richmond, IN 47967 

(800) 443-8714; Indiana: (317) 339-4653 


DK Sports (division of Daisy Kingdom) 
134 N.W. 8th Ave. 

Portland, OR 97209 

(800) 288-5223 

Also offers a vinyl-coating service. 


Mail-order fabrics 

These stores carry a vast inventory and 
will send swatches to match your interests. 
They carry all three European patterns: 
Burda, Style, and New Look. 


Britex Fabrics 

146 Geary St. 

San Francisco, CA 94108 

(415) 392-2910 

Has a very wide range of ratnwear fabrics. 


G Street Fabrics 

11854 Rockville Pike 

Rockville, MD 20852 

(301) 231-8998 

Good for basics; vinyl-coating service. 


Occasional sources 

The Fabric Company 

197 Ethan Allen Highway 

Ridgefield, CT 06877 

(203) 431-8565 

Has lots of designer-rainwear off-cuts. 
Send $3 and a list of what you want. 


The Couture Touch 
Box 681278 
Schaumburg, IL 60168 
(312) 310-8080 

Stocks basics. 


Fabrics Unlimited 
5015 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, VA 22204 
(703) 671-0324 
Stocks basics. 


Left Bank Fabric Co. 
8354 W. 3rd St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 
(213) 655-7289 

Check for exotics. 


Felling feet 

The Sewing Emporium 
1079 Third Ave. 

Chula Vista, CA 92010 
(619) 420-3490 
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knit 1, slip 1 


make one row of 


eatherproof 
Knitting 


dense, colorful fabric 


by Cathy Collier Edmands 


y philosophy of knitting 
- (and life) can _ be 
"+ summed up as: “Neces- 
oe = ane | sity is the mother of in- 
vention.” I aapradchi knitting with an unin- 
hibited, childlike innocence. I never 
hesitate to try unconventional relationships 
between the yarn and needles. I twist them 
and loop them and hold them any way I 
can. I’ve found that different approaches to 
looping have the potential for producing 
unplanned but useful techniques. One win- 
ter, when I was longing for really dense- 
knit fabric that would be virtually impen- 
etrable to snow or rain, I stumbled upon 
knit 1, slip 1, and I’ve been experimenting 
with it ever since. 

I discovered that the density of the fabric 
is produced when every other stitch is 
slipped aside, to be knit on the next row. 
Thus, the yarn carried behind each slipped 
stitch weaves itself into a sort of padded 
backing behind the stockinette-like front 
side. The generally vertical orientation of 
the stitches on the front side, combined 
with the horizontal nature of the carried 
threads on the back, provides very few open 
spaces for snow, rain, or wind to pass through. 
These spaces decrease even more with the 
settling and natural felting that occur with 
age and use of the garment. One appealing 
aspect of this technique is that the fabric is 
ready as it comes off the needles; no fur- 
ther blocking or processing is necessary. 
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Slipped stitches have traditionally been 
used to provide thickness and increase the 
durability of a knit fabric, such as in heel 
stitch (Mary Thomas’s Book of Knitting 
Patterns, Dover, 1972, p. 87), where they 
form vertical ridges. They are also used for 
decoration, providing variation in texture 
and pattern. Stitch dictionaries are full of 
examples. Slip stitches incorporating color 
can be found in mosaic knitting and in 
Bohus Stickning (see Threads, No. 6, p. 35). 

Circular knitting is best for this tech- 
nique, which is easiest to produce from the 
knit side. If you work in the round, slip 
every other stitch, and always knit the al- 
ternate stitches, you'll produce a uniform 
surface on a dense fabric that is perfectly 
suited to winter wear. The fabric is espe- 
cially appropriate for hats and mittens, al- 
though I’ve used it successfully for jackets 
and even pullovers of the anorak type. 

However, because of the many threads 
carried behind the work, the very yarn that 
creates such a marvelous weatherproof 
backing, this knit fabric is virtually inelas- 
tic. Since it holds its own shape rigidly, you 
must be careful to shape the garment while 
knitting; it can’t be blocked to shape later. 
Socks made with this technique can be 
fabulously decorative; but having no elas- 
ticity, you must custom-fit them by increas- 
ing or decreasing the number of stitches as 
you knit. They seem more like footed leg- 
gings or linit boots than socks. 





The basic techniques of dense knitting— 
Cast an odd number of stitches onto a cir- 
cular needle or several double-pointeds. 
Knit every other stitch and slip the stitches 
between onto the right-hand needle with- 
out knitting them, keeping the yarn in back 
as if to kKnit—k1, sl. That’s all there is to it. 
The next time around, knit the stitches 
you slipped, and slip the ones you knit on 
the first round. It takes two rounds to knit 
each stitch one time and to complete each 
row. Thus, the fabric incorporates almost 
twice as much yarn and is almost twice as 
dense as a comparable stockinette fabric. 
By keeping the yarn behind when you slip, 
you keep all the stitches in a single layer 
and thereby avoid making double fabric. 

To keep the stitches from twisting, slip 
them from the front (Knitwise) and knit 
into the backs of them. This would seem to 
twist them, but since they were slipped 
knitwise on the previous round, they are 
misaligned on the needle. Knitting in the 
back untwists them. I prefer to let them 
twist, though, because I like the way the 
cross at the bottom of the stitches defines 
them and seems to contribute to the stur- 
diness of the fabric. So I usually knit nor- 
mally, in the fronts of the stitches. 

The tension with which you knit also af- 
fects the textural appearance. If you work 
tightly, you’ll shorten the yarns carried 
across the back of the work and draw the 
knit stitches closer together. The slipped 
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stitches will have less space to fit into, 
which will further compact them vertically. 
With less space, they'll also tend to rotate 
clockwise away from the flat plane of the 
needle. This raises the right-hand leg of 
the stitch, which is crossed over the left, 
even further above it and produces a wo- 
ven look, as shown in the left photo below. 
Sometimes the effect is almost like needle- 
point or bargello. 

Knitting with twisted stitches in some 
yarns may cause a slight biasing in the fab- 
ric. If the slant seems to be a problem, you 
can correct for it by knitting into the backs 
of the stitches every few rounds. Since twist- 
ing tightens the knitting, I lessen my ten- 


Comparing stockinette with k1, s1 


2 rows 
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Cathy Edmands’ hats are a festival of rich colors, in- 
teresting and functional shapes, and delightful ac- 
cents, Edmands works most of them from the port of 
the crown donen to the brim with scraps of yarn. She 


adds earflaps, visors, and brims last. 





sion when knitting in the fronts of the 
slipped stitches. I find that I get a lot of 
textural control from varying whether I 
knit into the fronts or backs, as shown in 
the right photo below. But whether or not 
you twist, always slip knitwise. 

If you compare stockinette with kl, sl 
fabric made with the same yarn and needles, 
the gauge of the stockinette will be looser, 
and the same number of stitches and rows 
will produce a larger swatch. This is be- 
cause the stitches compact horizontally and 
vertically in k1, sl (drawing at left, below). 

Since the gauge of kl, sl is so different 
from that of stockinette, I have to swatch 
when I’m using it for garments. Stitch and 


row counts and garment shapings all have 
to be carefully adjusted to reflect the com- 
pacted nature of k1, sl. But when I make 
hats, I start at the peak of the crown and 
increase toward the brim. This has two ad- 
vantages: I like the way the twisted stitches 
look with the points at the top, and I don’t 
have to swatch for gauge. I just keep in- 
creasing until the hat is big enough. Then I 
work the straight section on the sides, and 
finally the earflaps, brim, or hem shapings. 

As in all circular, double-pointed knitting, 
you must pull the yarn taut when working 
the first stitch on each needle. Otherwise, 
the loose yarn between the needles will 
produce a ladderlike effect. Although it is 


Edmands also likes to alternately twist and 
untwist stitches. All vertical columns with 
two chartreuse stitches are untwisted, while 
those with one chartreuse stitch are twisted. 


A tight tension rotates twisted k1, sl stitches 
slightly, lifting the front leg of one stitch over 
the back leg of its neighbor for extremely 
dense compaction. 


VV VY 


Stockinette 
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important to knit the first stitch tightly, 
don’t work it too tightly, or you'll produce a 
pinched ridge in the finished piece. 

To achieve maximum effectiveness of this 
technique, choose a weight of yarn with a 
diameter similar to that of the needles you'll 
be using. Depending on the yarn, I use 
about a 2/8 to 2/12 or U.S. sport weight to 
worsted weight with U.S. size 5 needles. 
There’s a lot of variation in yarn thickness, 
and you should bear this in mind when 
you choose the best needle size. 


K1, sl on the machine—Although you geta 
denser, richer fabric if you handknit k1, s1, 
rather than machine-knit it, you can pro- 
duce a similar colorful slip-stitch fabric on 
your knitting machine. On the knitting 
machine, kl, sl is stretchier and not as 
dense, partly because the stitches aren't 
twisted and partly because the tension can’t 
be as tight as in handknitting. 

Punch your card or fill in the electronic 
sheet so that every other needle dips in al- 
ternate rows (usually card #1 in most ma- 
chines). If your machine doesn’t have an 
automatic selection system, you can still 
knit this stitch. Set the machine for slip 
stitch (skip stitch on some brands). Pull 
every other needle from working position 
(WP) into upper working position (UWP). 
Move the carriage across the bed, knitting 
the UWP needles. Bring the opposite nee- 
dles forward from WP into UWP and knit 
those. Alternating the stitches that are knit 
every row will produce a honeycombed stitch 
arrangement very much like the handknit 
version. The tightest workable tension on 
your machine will vield the densest fabric. 
It is also even more important than usual 
to pay attention to your edge weights. 

You can create simple, two color patterns 
with one color per row if you pay careful 
attention to which needles are selected for 
each row. The simplest way to keep track of 
these is to follow a graphed chart. To do 
two-color patterns that use one row per 





Edmands is knitting a yellow horizontal stripe in green fabric. The first round, which is slipped 


color, you must change the yarns by hand. 
You can’t rely on a color changer, because 
it knits two rows per color. 


Color and dense knitting-—Since you're 
knitting alternate stitches, you’re advanc- 
ing only half the stitches in any given round. 
The V’s on the front of the work don't line 
up in the conventional formation of neat 
little rows and columns. Instead, the col- 
umns are offset and present a pleasantly 
scattered array, with the knit stitches nes- 
tled into the receding angles of slipped 
stitches. This phenomenon allows you to 
achieve most fascinating effects with color. 

Because the stitches are assembled in a 
honeycomb formation, rather than a rec- 
tangular grid shape, you can achieve more 
rounded-looking shapes when using color 
than you can with stockinette stitch. Until 
you become familiar with the process, it 
will be difficult to anticipate the patterns. 
Graphing on standard graph paper doesn’t 
work. I’ve found that sketching the individ- 
ual stitches into patterns is helpful. Some- 
times I work inductively—drawing the stitches 
in the sequence and position in which 
they'll be knit. Or I work deductively—draw- 
ing a pattern and then planning what col- 
ors to knit with and when to use them. It’s 
often useful to draw your own honeycomb 
grid paper (see charts, facing page). Ulti- 
mately, experience and practice are the 
best teachers. In fact, some of my favorite 
patterns have appeared by chance, when I 
was playing rather than planning. 

The key to mastering the use of color in 
this technique is to remember that you 
must include the slipped stitches in your 
pattern, but only the stitches you’re knit- 
ting in a particular round advance the pat- 
tern (see instructions, facing page). This 
may be confusing at first, since you'll see 
the colors of the previous round as slipped 
stitches in the current round. Forexample, 
if your work is all green and you decide to 
switch to yellow, the stitches on the needle 


with green and knit with. yellow, is completed. On the second round, the green stitches will be 


knit with yellow to create a solid stripe. 
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in the first round will alternate green and 
vellow, as shown in the photo below 
(lower-right-hand needle). If you continue 
with yellow (upper-right-hand needle), the 
line where the two colors join will be jag- 
ged, unlike the straight edge of a conven- 
tional stripe. The more colors you use, the 
more fascinating, amusing, and challeng- 
ing it will become. As you gain experience, 
the shapes that appear won’t be so surpris- 
ing, but while they are, enjoy them. 

Although it’s exciting to use lots of colors 
in a piece, it’s helpful, as in Fair Isle and 
many jacquard and multicolor patterns, to 
use only two per round. Remember that 
dense knitting requires that the yarns car- 
ried along the inside of the work become 
interwoven with no long floats. If a color is 
seldom used in a round, it will be loopy 
and troublesome on the back side, and the 
weatherproof properties of kl, sl will be lost. 

Knitting with only one or two colors per 
round still allows you to achieve the effect 
of many colors per pattern. It also lets you 
use stranded techniques rather than hav- 
ing to twist each color in before using it. As 
long as youre consistent in the way you 
carry and pick up the strands, you won't 
have slits form where you change colors. 

Color motifs work well when planned in 
multiples of even stitches, but since k1, sl 
works best with an odd number of stitches, 
the last stitch in the round is tricky. When 
you slip it, it blends in well. And when you 
knit it, you can usually incorporate it fairly 
inconspicuously if you work it with the last 
color of the current round or the first color 
of the next one. The key is to be consistent. 

Another approach is to work kl, sl in 
colors on an even number of stitches. In 
this case, there will be a place in each 
round where you always work two adjacent 
stitches the same way, either knitting or 
slipping them. This will result in a seamed- 
looking place where the patterns are slightly 
offset, but not distractingly so. If you work 
with an even number of stitches, be care- 
ful of your tension when you carry the 
varn behind two slipped stitches. 

When youre increasing or decreasing for 
garment shaping, you may also find that you 
have an even number of stitches fora round 
or two. Be careful ‘vith the tension of the 
carried yarn, and adjust the colors to make 
the “seam” unobtrusive. I increase in two 
consecutive rounds so the k1, sl pattern is 
only briefly interrupted. 

Patterns worked in stitch groups of four 
(see charts, facing page), are effective and 
also allow for frequent use of each color in 
each round. When developing your color 
patterns, be open to chance. Look for sur- 
prises. To me, many of the shapes that ap- 
pear look like the flora of a distant planet._] 


Cathy Collier Edmands lives in Ashland, 
OR, where she occupies Cloverpatch, a 
small studio in her home. Photos on pp. 32 
and 33 by Michele Russell Slavinsky. 
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Planning motifs, 
reading charts 


Start reading these charts at the upper 
left. Each square represents one stitch, 
but since every stitch is worked twice 
(knit once, then slipped), you read every 
square twice. The first time you come 

to a square that is advanced, i.e., further 
down the chart, you knit it; the second 
time, it will be recessed on the chart, so 
you slip it. As you read each chart at 
right, your eyes travel in a zigzag path 
along the row. To help you become 
more familiar with this process, I’ve 
marked the first four rounds (two rows) 
of the honeycomb grid. All the stitches of 
the first round are labeled in red. You 
begin by slipping a recessed stitch; then 
you knit an advanced stitch. The 

second round (black) begins with an 
advanced stitch, which you knit; and 
the second stitch is now recessed, so you 
slip it. You could start round 1 with an 
advanced (Knit) stitch just as easily. 

Each chart and pattern has an odd 
number of stitches. To knit with an even 
number of stitches per round, ignore 
the +1 in the pattern or the last stitch of 
every round on the chart. Remember 
that there will be two like stitches, knit or 
slipped, where the rounds meet, so 
adjust your tension and colors accordingly. 

Color and pattern often determine 
the appropriate number of stitches in a 
multiple. But when you plan new 
patterns, remember that multiples of more 
than 4 sts require you to carry a float 
too far to produce a solid backing without 
twisting it in, so try to avoid large 
multiples. No matter how many colors are 
shown on a chart, the only ones you 
have to worry about in a given round are 
those that occur on knit stitches in that 
round. As long as you slip every other 
stitch, you can ignore its color. 


Horizontal stripe— Nothing is involved 
here except ending a round with one color 
and changing to the next. Different 
effects appear, depending on whether the 
stripes consist of an odd or an even 
number of rounds. To achieve the thinnest 
horizontal stripe in k1, sl, you must 

knit two rounds. Otherwise, you get dots. 


Vertical stripes—Color A is the 
background; Color B is the stripes. You 
use one color per round, but change 
colors every round. Multiple of 2, +1. 
Round 1: Color A—*S1, k1*, end s1. 
Round 2: Color B—*K1, s1*, end k1. 
Repeat these two rounds. 


Checkered dots—Color A is the 
background; Color B is the dots. You 
alternate two rounds of background color 
with one round of pattern color, using 
one color per round. Multiple of 2, +1. 
Round 1: Color A—*S1, k1*, end sl. 
Round 2: Color B—*K1, s1*, end kl. 
Round 3: Color A—*S1, k1*, end s1. 
Round 4: Color A—*K1, sl1*, end kl. 
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Charting k1, s1 


Each square on grid is a stitch, and each stitch is worked twice. Rounds marked in red 
begin with a slipped stitch; rounds marked in black begin with a knit stitch. 


Honeycomb grid 


Row 1 2 
Row 2 
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Round 5: Color B—*S1, k1*, end s1. 
Round 6: Color A—*K1, s1*, end k1. 
Repeat these six rounds. 


Wave stripe—Color A is the background; 
Color B is the wave. Although the pattern 
looks tricky, you use only two colors in 
two of the six rows. Multiple of 4, +1. 
Round 1: Color A—*K1, s1*, end k1. 
Round 2: *Color B—S1, k1, Color A— 
S1, k1*, end sl. 
Round 3: Color B—*K1, s1*, end k1. 
Round 4: Color A~*S1, k1*, end s1. 
Round 5: Color B—*K1, s1*, end k1. 
Round 6: *Color A—S1, k1, Color B—S1, 
k1*,end sl. 


Flower garden—Each flower takes six 
rounds. Color A is the background; Color 
B is the petals in flower 1; Color C is 

the flower centers; and Color D is the 
petals in flower 2. Multiple of 4, +1. 
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Round 1: Color A— 
Round 2: *Color A—K1, sl, Color B— 
K1, s1*, end Color A-K1. 


Round 3: Color B— 
*Color A—K1, sl, Color C— 


Round 4: 
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*S1, k1*, end sl. 


S1, k1*, end sl. 


K1, s1*, end Color A~K1. 


Round 5: Color B— 


*S1, k1*, end sl. 


Round 6: *Color A—K1, sl, Color B~ 
K1, s1*, end Color A—-K1. 


Round 7: Color A— 
*Color D—K1, sl, Color A— 


Round 8: 


*S1, k1*,end sl. 


K1, s1*, end Color D—K1. 
Round 9: Color D—*S1, k1*, end sl. 


Round 10: 


*Color C—K1, sl, Color A— 


K1, s1*, end Color C—K1. 
Round U1: Color D—*S1, k1*, end s1. 
Round 12: *Color D—K1, s1, Color A— 


K1, sl*, 


end Color D—K1. 


You can repeat these multiples 
(six rounds for each flower) with 
as many colors of flowers as 


you wish. —C.C.E. 


in 
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ona by Cheryl Sovder 
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Practical 
Smocking 


A fitting approach to 
fullness in garment design 
and embellishment 


by Elizabeth Mattfield 
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mocking, the delight of doting 
grandmothers and a technique 
for texturing every imaginable 
woth surface, was once an integral part 
of the countryman’s work smock. 

In 18th-century England, smocking was 
added to simpler overshirts to control full- 
ness without creating tight, binding gar- 
ments. During this time, virtually all fab- 
rics were handwoven and precious, and 
the rectangle was the standard form for 
pattern cutters. Smocking provided a way 
to make the top of the shirt front or back 
smaller so it would fit on the shoulders, 
while leaving some elasticity and increas- 
ing the garment’s warmth. The smock was 
a male garment, and the British country- 
man had an everyday smock to keep him 
warm and clean at his work, plus his Sun- 
day dress smock. Early smocks were hand- 
made by female relatives or specialists, and 
some are known to have passed through 
several generations. 

Smocks became less desirable by the mid- 
dle of the 19th century. Their fullness made 
them unsafe around dangerous farm ma- 
chinery at the same time that machine- 
made cloth was becoming cheap and avail- 
able. Although the smock hung on as a 
ceremonial garment for a while, the youn- 
ger generation eventually rejected it and 
its traditional, rural connotations. 

Meanwhile, attempts by middle-class ob- 
servers of rural life to revive smocks had 
brought them to the attention of the fash- 
ion world. In the late 19th century, smocked 
garments were fashionable for women and 
children, and women’s magazines told dili- 
gent housewives how to add smocking to 
any uncluttered surfaces remaining in their 
Victorian homes. Smocking has maintained 
its popularity in children’s clothes and wan- 





Elizabeth Mattfield used cable and trellis 
smocking for ease and interest on the front 
and sleeve cap of her silk blouse. 
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iron-on smocking dots that she applied to 
the wrong side of her material. 


ders in and out of style for adult clothing 
and household decoration. But smocking 
is in need of rehabilitation. It has been 
overused for decorative effects, particularly 
in precut panels that contribute neither to 
fullness nor ease in a garment. 

I was introduced to smocking through 
baby dresses and fancy cushion covers. I 
became enamored of the technique, but I 
didn’t know any girl babies or want elabo- 
rate pillows, and I didn’t need a workman’s 
smock either. So I began trying to figure 
out how and where smocking could be used 
appropriately as an integral part of contem- 
porary adult garments instead of merely as 
surface decoration. 

Smocking controls fullness and adds elas- 
ticity, and the smocked areas provide some 
insulation. It seemed to me that if one or 
more of these characteristics wasn’t a part 
of the garment design, smocking wasn’t be- 
ing appropriately used, and I’ve tried to in- 
corporate these features in my work. 


Style considerations—There are a number 
of commercial patterns for smocked gar- 
ments in addition to books with instruc- 
tions for making smocked garments. You 
can also adapt a commercial pattern or de- 
sign one. I recommend using a commercial 
pattern or book project for your first smock- 
ing, unless youre accustomed to making 
your own patterns. Whether you're choos- 
ing a pattern or designing one, several fac- 
tors are important for making a garment 
that uses smocking appropriately and at- 
tractively. You can learn a lot from making 
Folkwear’s English work smock, and the 
envelope is fascinating reading. 

When you've seen how smocking affects 
yardage and hang and you understand the 
constraints that it imposes, you'll find it 
much easier to design new patterns or adapt 
existing ones, as I did for my smocked 
blouse at left (see photos above and draw- 
ings at right). 

Make sure the smocking is placed where 
its bulk and weight won’t be a problem. 
One of my early projects was a man’s shirt 
that nearly strangled the wearer because 
the weight of the smocking and extra full- 
ness of material fell behind the shoulder 
and dragged the shirt back. This wouldn’t 
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have been a problem if the fabric had been 
very lightweight or if some of the smocking 
had fallen in front to balance better. 

I’ve seen sketches of smocked skirts, and 
a smocked-waist dress is a lovely idea, but 
few women look good with the emphasis 
and extra bulk at their middles, so I prob- 
ably won’t ever make either. 

Smocking is also somewhat elastic. This 
characteristic is valuable in allowing extra 
ease for movement, but it also means that 
there’s a potential for smocking to droop 
and sag out of shape if it doesn’t run hori- 
zontally when worn. Therefore, rectangular 
shapes are the most convenient for smock- 
ing. The smocking should run straight on 
the grain of the material to hang well; curves 
are difficult to work with. Other pieces of 
the garment can be curved, of course, un- 
less youre making an authentic smock. 


Designing with smocking—There are many 
more possible stitches for smocking than 
those shown on pp. 38 and 39. They vary in 
visual effect and elasticity. I recommend 
using embroidery thread for the smocking. 
Cotton for cotton, silk for silk, wool for 
wool, etc., will make garment care easier. 
But cotton also works well on preshrunk 
goods of other fibers, and a brand like DMC 
comes in sufficient colors to match or con- 
trast nearly any material. 

The color of the smocking thread and the 
amount visible in the stitches used are ma- 
jor design features. I prefer monochromatic 
effects, which I think look subtle and rich, 
but whatever effect is desired, the choice of 
smocking stitches and color is worth seri- 
ous consideration at the design stage. 

When youre choosing materials, the hand 
of the fabric is important. A fairly crisp fab- 
works up easier and looks nicer than a 
limp one. Very heavy fabric is hard to work 
with and bulky when smocked. A medium- 
weight crisp cotton or linen is a good first 
choice. Remember that the smocked area 
will pull up to about one-third its flat width, 
so patterns will have to be slashed to allow 
room (see drawings at right). If you forget 
that, you may be looking for little people to 
give your work to. 

You must pleat and gather the area to be 
smocked very carefully (see photos above) 


Altering a pattern to add smocking 


2x width of sy Area 
finished to be 
smocking a smocked 
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Cut pattern all the way down where 
smocking and additional fullness are 


desired, and spread pieces to 
twice width of planned smocking. 


Area to be 


smocked _Adjusted 


Sleeve 
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Cut a “dart” to add a little smocking 
without fullness. Spread pattern to 
twice width of smocking and taper to 
nothing below panel. Correct side 
seams by raising shoulder line ‘% in. 






Mattfield has stitched through the rows of Next, she pulls very gently on the end of each To protect the finished smocking, she trims the 
of the threads to produce the pleats she will 
use for smocking. 


front seam allowance and binds it with the 
yoke seamallowance in a false French seam. 
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before you can begin the actual smocking. 
You can either do this by hand or you can 
use a pleating machine. The information 
on the process is given at right. Illustrated 
smocking books are also useful for show- 
ing technical details, even if you don’t ac- 
cept the author’s design decisions. 

After smocking the garment, vou'll cut 
and assemble almost as usual. If the top of 
the smocked area will be in a seam, leave 
the top gathering thread in place until 
vou ve sewn the seam to keep the gathering 
even. Make sure that all smocking threads 
end in a firm knot or in backstitches that 
can’t be seen. If possible, enclose all raw 
edges in false French seams or seam tape 
(see right photo, p. 37). The added bulk of 
the smocking may make this difficult, but 
the seam finish will strengthen and protect 
the smocked area, as well as improve the 
garment’s appearance. 

There area number of ways to use smock- 
ing that make it a functional part of mod- 
ern garments. First, of course, are over- 
shirts, smocks, blouses, or men’s shirts. 
Smocking can go on the shoulder, it can 
replace the voke, it can go below the yoke 
(front or back), or it can be put on sleeves 
or cuffs. It can be a small panel in front, at 
sleeve tops, at cuffs, or at all three places, 
as Shown in the photo on p. 36. A peasant 
blouse is beautiful with the front, back, 
and sleeve tops gathered at a smocked neck 
voke. You can smock a dress in any of the 
places suggested for blouses. Smocked-waist 
dresses or skirts or harem pants smocked 
at the ankles might be perfect on someone 
vou know. Smocking at the neck is practi- 
cal for maternity dresses, nightgowns, slips, 
and camisoles. It makes an apron or a sun- 
bonnet fancy. 

When you’re adapting or creating 
smocked garments for yourself, you'll find 
that you'll be much more successful solv- 
ing many of the design problems if you re- 
member the functional origins of smock- 
ing in the English countryman’s overshirt. 
Smocking isn’t for everything, but it’s ideal 
in a lot of modern adult clothes. L] 


Elizabeth Mattfield lives in Long Beach, a 
teny town on the Pacific coast in Washing- 
ton. A graduate student in archaeology, 
she smocks and knits to keep her sanity. 


Further reading 

Douglas, Sarah. The Pleater Manual, 
1986. Available from The Smocking 
Bonnet, Box 555, Cooksville, MD 21723. 


Durand, Dianne. Smocking: Techniques, 
Projects, & Designs. New York: Dover, 1979. 


Holland, Allyne. “Graphing Techniques.” 
The Smocking Arts, issue 26 (Winter 1986), 
pp. 14-16. 


McCarn, Ellen. Ellen McCarn on 
English Smocking, 1986. 

Available from The Smocking Bonnet, 
Box 555, Cooksville, MD 21723. 
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Smocking techniques 


Smocking is the process of working 
embroidery stitches to secure pleats in 
gathered fabric. The pleats can be 
formed as the smocking is done or prior 
to stitching. Smocking stitches can be 
worked over preformed pleats fora crisp, 
formal appearance. Softer, less defined 
gathers form when the pleating is done 
during smocking. 


Steps in a smocking project—Once 

vouve chosen the floss and fabric for your 
project, test-gather a strip of the fabric 

to determine the fullness desired. Then 
calculate how much flat fabric will be 
needed, as explained below, or use a 
pattern designed for smocking where 

the calculations have already been done. 

Next, preshrink and press the fabric 
to prepare it. Since it’s easier to gather 
along a straight edge, either rip your 
material along the edge or pull a thread to 
cut along, and iron it again. 

If you're gathering by hand, iron or 
baste smocking dots (tissue-paper 
transfers come with commercial 
patterns or can be bought separately) onto 
the wrong side of the fabric in the area 
to be smocked, or count threads. Then 
gather the fabric, tie off the gathering 
threads, spread the fabric, and steam-set 
it. If you plan to pleat while stitching, 


Smocking stitches 


Outline stitch 

Bring needle up at left of first pleat and 
insert from right to left through each 
subsequent pleat. Keep thread above 
needle for outline stitch and below 
needle for stem stitch. 





Schematic of stitch = <=" 


Stem stitch 





by Debbie Ott 


mark dots on the fabric if necessary; and 
if you’re machine-gathering, follow the 
manufacturer’s directions. 

When you've finished smocking, remove 
the gathering threads or wash the fabric 
to remove the dots, spread the smocking 
to the desired width, and pin it down to 
steam-set it. When the smocking is 
completely drv, construct the project. 


Pleating the fabric—Before cutting, 
make a pleating sample to figure out the 
appropriate ratio of flat to gathered 
fabric for your material. Medium-weight 
broadcloth in the flat state needs to be 
three times the width of the smocked 
area—a ratio of 3:1. Thus, a 15-in.-wide 
smocked area needs 45 in. of flat fabric. 
Lightweight fabrics, such as batiste and 
many silks, will use a ratio of 4:1; heavier 
fabrics, such as challis, pinwale 
corduroy, and lightweight denim, might 
use ratios of 2'4:1 or even 2:1. 
If you pleat by hand, you can use 
almost any fabric. Pleating machines pleat 
only a certain range of fabric weights. 
To gather by hand for preformed 
pleats, you can use purchased smocking 
dots, which you iron or baste onto the 
wrong side of the fabric. They’re usually 
indelible, so before you apply them, test 
the fabric to make sure they won't show 


Cable stitch 

Bring needle up at left of first pleat 

and, with thread below needle, insert 
right to left through second pleat to form 
down cable. Form up cable through next 
pleat by keeping thread above needle. 
Alternate cables across row. 


Down 
cable 





Schematic 
of stitch 
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through. If the fabric is sheer, baste the 
dot tissue to the wrong side, and remove 
it after you’ve gathered the dots. 

Use quilting thread because of its 
strength, and pick up the dots by 
inserting the needle into one side of 
the dot and pulling it out the other. After 
you've picked up all the dots, each row 
on its own thread, gather the fabric to 
form pleats. You can pleat an even- 
weave fabric, such as that available for 
counted cross-stitch, by counting 
threads (pick up four threads every ten 
threads, for example). 

Steam the pleats before and after 
smocking (when you've removed the 
gathering threads) to set them, 
especially with lightweight or slippery 
fabric. Hold the steaming iron above 
the pleats until the fabric feels damp. 

When the pleats have dried, spread 
them out to measure about one inch less 
than the desired finished width. Tie the 
gathering threads together in pairs to 
secure them during stitching. If the top 
or bottom edge is to be sewn to another 
piece of fabric, leave that gathering 
thread single so it can be used to keep the 
pleats aligned during construction. 

To form pleats while stitching, you 
must mark the right side of the fabric. If 
you want to iron on smocking dots, 
make sure they'll wash out first, or baste 
them to the fabric. You can also mark 
dots on your fabric with a water-soluble 


Wave stitch 

Work a down cable on row 2. 
Keeping thread below, insert needle 
through pleat 3 on row 1. 





Move thread above needle and complete 
up cable on row 7. 





Keeping thread above needle, insert 
through pleat 5 on row 2, and bring thread 
below needle to complete a down cable. 
Repeat these steps to form up cables on 
row 1 and down cables on row 2. 


Row 1 ; } f 
Row 2 , 

~~. =. _, os 
Schematic A PSK 
of stitch tk Nii OM 
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fabric-marking pen and a ruler. For 
lightweight fabric, the dots and rows 
should be every “6 in.; for medium- 
weight fabric, every '4 in.; and for 
heavyweight fabric, every “6 in. If you 
use dotted or gingham fabric, you can 
work the stitches over the dots or the 
intersections. Wash out the dots after 
smocking and before steam-setting. 


Smocking stitches—Many of the stitches 
used in smocking are formed with a 
backward-forward motion similar to 

that used to make a backstitch. There are 
two design categories of smocking 
stitches: geometric and decorative. 
Geometric stitches, which are used to 
create abstract designs, are traditional and 
tend to be more elastic. Some of the 
commonly used stitches are shown on 
this page and the next. They include 
stem/outline, cable, wave, trellis, feather, 
and Vandyke. 

Decorative stitches are less elastic. 
They include daisy stitch, satin stitch, 
French knot, bullion stitch, and picture 
smocking, which stacks cable stitches in 
rows to create areas of color. 


Stitching hints—The gathering thread 

in prepleated fabric marks the rows for 
smocking. But rows can also be visually 
subdivided. I like to use two strands of 
cotton embroidery floss for geometric 
designs with a #8 crewel needle and three 


Trellis stitch 

For a two-step trellis, work a down cable 
on row 2. Insert needle through pleat 3 
% row up; then work an up cable on 
row 1. Insert needle through pleat 6 

’% row down; then work a down cable 
on row 2. 
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Feather stitch 

Work from right to left, angling needle 
upward and moving down by %-row 
increments. Then angle down and move 
up at same rate, as shown. Work over 
one old and one new pleat each time. 
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or four strands for picture smocking 

with a #6 or #7 needle. But smocking 
stitches can be formed with almost any 
type of thread or string, as long as the 
strands don’t drift apart after being 

pulled repeatedly through the fabric. Your 
needle should make a hole just large 
enough for the thread to pass through. 

The needle moves horizontally 
through the pleats, parallel to the 
gathering threads, except for the 
feather stitch, where it moves diagonally. 
Work the stitches over the top third of 
the preformed pleats. For right-handers, 
the needle enters the right side of the 
pleat and exits on the left, and the 
smocking progresses from left to right. 
The two stitches that go the other way are 
feather and Vandyke. Left-handers 
should reverse these directions. 

As a rule of thumb, when the stitching 
is progressing upward, the thread stays 
below the needle; when it’s progressing 
downward, the thread stays above it. 
However, work a down cable with the 
thread below the needle, and an up cable 
with the thread above. Be consistent; 
pick up the same amount of pleat with 
each stitch and gently snug up the 
stitches so the pleats sit nicely side by side. 


Debbie Ott is a weaver and spinner in 
Manitoba, Canada, who also enjoys 
smocking, particularly on christening 


gowns and Christmas ornaments. 


Vandyke stitch 

Working from right to left, begin in 
second pleat from edge. Work stitch over 
two rows, using one old and one new 


pleat each time, as shown. 


Row 1 


Row 2 





Row 1 


Row 2 


Row 1 
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Design for 
Needlepoint 


Motifs from the environment 
turn chairs into living sculpture 


by Judith Gross 


he problem that I like to solve 
most is designing needlepoint for 
a special chair. I started by tak- 
ing the elements from old furni- 
ture—curlicues, spindles, knob- 
by legs, shell, rose, leaf, and grape 
carvings—and enlarging, shrinking, turn- 
ing, repeating, and overlapping them— 
anything to get a new approach to fit with 
an old subject. Later, when I began design- 
ing for contemporary chairs, I used what- 
ever image appealed to me: manhole cov- 
ers, amoebas, fossils, and monkeys. After 
having made designs for thousands of 
chairs, I’m still enthusiastic when chal- 
lenged by an old chair or a new one. 

Once I decide on the design, I look for- 
ward to choosing exciting and unusual col- 
ors. I don’t mean flamboyant colors, but a 
palette that is universal and lasting—like 
the colors of nature. I want the chair to 
give pleasure every day, just as a sculpture 
or a painting does. 

I use the same technique to create needle- 
point designs for other things—a coat, for 
example (photo, p. 42). The same method 
is good for creating knitting, weaving, or 
quilting patterns. 








The covers of the dining room chairs at left, 
designed and needle pointed by Judith 
Gross, include the shape of a Victorian 
chandelier and leaves of ferns. A negative 
image of the Victorian chandelier (above) 
provides an outline for a design element. 
(Above photo by author) 
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Determining design and canvas sizes— 
Before I look for design elements, I take 
chair measurements to determine the size 
of the needlepoint. You can measure your 
chair or have an upholsterer cut a paper 
pattern to fit. The largest area of the chair 
to be covered determines the scale of the 
design. Once you havea design to cover the 
largest part, vou can select portions of it for 
the other parts of the chair. 

Sketch the chair and record the width, 
length, and depth of each area, as in the 
drawing below. Be generous with your mea- 
surements; then add an inch of needle- 
point all around to make up for loss in 
blocking and for the upholsterer to have 
ample yardage with which to work. Even if 
vou lose corners during the upholstering, 
it’s better to plan to work them so the up- 
holstering will be a perfect fit. Make three 
or four copies of the chair-cover outline. 


Transferring images—All forms that relate 
to the chair can be worked into the design 
to make the chair and needlepoint cover 
belong to each other. You can also use de- 
sign elements in a ceiling fixture. I once 
decided to use the form of a Victorian chan- 
delier. Don’t overlook plants in the room or 
anything whose shape or feeling catches 
vour fancy. You can make a rubbing of the 
forms on the chair or trace the fancy arm, 
as I did from a Lincoln rocker. Better yet, 
vou can use your own drawing. 


Determining design and canvas sizes 





Backrest - 


Arm 


Seat 
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A camera with 35mm fast black-and-white 
film is a helpful design tool. I photograph 
elements I like, mount the film in slide 
holders, and project the negative images 
onto a wall covered with paper. I find nega- 
tive images, as in the right-hand photo on 
the facing page, better for spotting design 
elements than printed black-and-white pho- 
tos or color slides. The essential element 
shapes are easy to see, and you aren’t mis- 
led by unnecessary details. Color film makes 
it difficult to define the outlines of objects. 
You can pick up details after defining ini- 
tial outlines. 

Don’t worry about having perfect expo- 
sure and capturing all the details. The less 
detail on the film, the better, because then 
vou can clearly see the outlines of objects. 

When I take the film in for developing, I 
ask for a contact sheet rather than individ- 
ual photos along with the negatives. (Not 
all photo shops handle black-and-white con- 
tact sheets, so call the shop first.) A contact 
sheet has miniature photos of the entire 
roll on one sheet of paper. It is a quick ref- 
erence for remembering what’s on the roll 
of film. 

Take the negatives of the images you want, 
cut them apart from the rest of the strip, 
and mount them. I use dry mounts by Ko- 
dak (Ready-Mounts), which have very clear 
instructions. Dry mounts have wax on the 
inside edges that vou fold over and iron 
with moderate heat to seal in the negative. 


Project your images onto a piece of white 
paper taped to the wall. Different sizes of 
the same images give you more forms to 
play with. I consider the size of the needle- 
point I need. For each image, I trace three 
different sizes on the same piece of paper. 
Move your projector back and forth to see 
what works for you. Forward makes a small- 
er image; backward makes a larger image. 
Trace all the designs you like in pencil. You 
can’t use them all, but you'll find that you 
may want a piece of many of them. 

Next, outline all the forms you want with 
a wide, black, felt-tip tracing pen, eliminat- 
ing and adding as vou wish. Sometimes I 
cut motifs apart to use them individually. 


Creating the design—In an outline of the 
chair cover, I start to create my design. 
Place a piece of white butcher paper with 
an outline of the largest chair area over a 
design element outlined in heavy black ink. 
Push the element around to see what ar- 
rangement appeals to you, but don’t hesi- 
tate too long. Trace the outline in pencil. If 
you change your mind, you can always 
erase. Keep adding more elements. Trace, 
erase, add, subtract, and overlap the ele- 
ments until an appealing design begins to 
emerge. Trust the system. You're creating 
something that will work for you. If vou let 
design elements overlap, you can work a 
different color yarn in each segment. This 
is an opportunity to spread lots of color 


Outline of needlepoint design 


Plan design for largest area (seat). 


A. Seat-back width 
B. Seat length 
C. Seat-front width 
D. Seat depth 
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Reposition smaller pattern pieces on 
cartoon for optimum design effect. 
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Nlistritions bw Robert LaPointe 





Pelicans perch and fly on Gross’s needle- 
point coat. Gross took the shapes from film 
negatives of pelicans. The richness of the 
coat’s appearance comes from six shades of 
yed and five neutral colors. 
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_ Basketweave needlepoint stitch 
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over your canvas. Let the design elements 
go out beyond the outside edges. You're not 
looking for just one rose but a whole garden. 

When you have a satisfactory outline, 
take the black marker and make your whole 
design permanent, at least until you change 
your mind. The design can be changed, 
with scissors, paste, paper, and more out- 
lines, so don’t fear. Your choice is always 
the one to determine the final result. A de- 
sign will emerge out of your freedom. 

For one set of six dining room chairs 
that I worked on, for example, five chairs 
were the same size, and one chair was larger. 
I planned the design for the largest chair, 
then took sections of the same plan for the 
five smaller chairs. 


Color and yarn—To plan your color chart, 
trace your design from the black-outlined 
design onto a fresh sheet of paper with a 
pencil. I save my original and use it as a 
master outline. Sometimes I fill the design 
in shades of black and white, using black, 
dark gray, light gray, and white, before I 
work with color. For whatever colors | 
choose, I select four or five shades of each, 
from darkest to lightest. 

Choose colors of yarn by holding differ- 
ent yarns in your hand. I use both con- 
trasting colors and variations of the same 
color. I take one color out; I put two more 
colors in. Colors that are very close diffuse 
the forms and will make the total piece 
more beautiful, exciting, and subtle (see 
top-right photo, facing page). Each time 
you look at your design and the colors in 
your hand, you'll see something you didn’t 
see before. ’m sure you have your own 
wonderful palette. 

In making my color chart, I use pencils 
to substitute for each yarn color. I work 
freely, filling my outline with color. Your 
confidence will be reinforced as you place 
the colors on your chart. As you put each 
one in, you'll balance the lights and darks 
and build your negative and positive areas. 
You can always make changes as you work. 


This stitch is good for 
if chairs because it covers 
/_/ both front and back of canvas. 
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I also use water-based color markers. After 
using solvent-based color markers for many 
vears, I found myself getting dizzy and sick, 
so I gave them up. Water-based markers 
are not as accurate in color as [d like, but 
they’re safer, and they’re easy to use. 

At the bottom of your color plan, place a 
short piece of yarn of every color you're us- 
ing. I group colors from dark to light. Tape 
them side by side to your page. Mark each 
varn with a colored pencil or marker as 
close as possible to the color you want. 
Then you can number each color taped be- 
low and each of the colors in your design. 
Number each part or your outline with the 
color key. Then you have both the color 
and the number as guides. 


Putting the design on canvas—For chairs, I 
use #10, 100% cotton monocanvas with 
ten threads to the inch. From my experi- 
ence it is the strongest, best-wearing can- 
vas for chairs. I don’t think that a chair 
needs a smaller-gauge canvas, but #14- or 
#18-count canvas may be your preference. 
I use a fine-point, permanent-marker pen 
for putting my outline on the canvas. San- 
ford’s Nepo and Eberhard Faber’s Needle- 
craft Marker are two that I’ve used. I also 
use acrylic paints with a fine brush for out- 
lining. I trace my design directly on the 
canvas without translating the design into 
a grid pattern. [m careful to judge the 
shapes of objects as I stitch to achieve as 
much curve as possible. 

Place the black-outlined design under 
the canvas so that you can trace the design 
on the canvas (see bottom photo, facing 
page). Pin the canvas, or use heavy weights 
to keep the canvas straight and in constant 
contact with your outline. (I use heavy glass 
electrical insulators that are both attrac- 
tive and utilitarian.) 

I don’t paint my canvas with colors, be- 
cause I find colored canvas much harder 
on my eyes than white. Instead, I use my 
color key with the yarn strands and chart 
as a guide as [| stitch. 
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Stitches for upholstery—Seat covers must 
be sturdy. Coverage and the type of yarn 
determine the fabric’s wearability. The Per- 
sian wool yarn I use has a hard finish and 
is long-wearing. The basketweave stitch 
(drawing, facing page) is the best one for 
chair seats and arms because it covers the 
canvas on the back and front, thereby form- 
ing a double-layer fabric. Lay your stitches 
flat, and untwist your yarn regularly. 

Decorative stitches have to be used spar- 
ingly, and they must be firm. Loose stitches 
tend to catch on clothing, snag, and pill. Use 
them only for small areas to highlight your 
design, as basketweave wears better. 

To get an idea of how much yarn I need, I 
take a ruler or tape measure and estimate 
the number of square inches each color 
covers. I’ve found that 1 sq. in. needs about 
1% strands of 30-in.-long, three-stranded 
Persian wool. 

When you have your design on the can- 
vas, assemble your yarns, thread your nee- 
dle, spread your color chart out before you, 
and start your own needle adventure. I 
don’t pnt the needlepoint on my own chairs, 
but to see a professional do the job, just 
turn the page. > 


Judith Gross, the author of books about 
needlepoint and knitting, is a fiber artist 
and designer in Washington, D.C. 


Books 

Albers, Josef. Interaction of Color, rev. ed. 
New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1975. 
Albers, who taught at the Bauhaus in 
Germany, and later in Chicago, 
emphasizes how color interacts with 

its surroundings rather than taking a 
technical, color-wheel approach. 


Bishop, Robert. Centuries and Styles of 
the American Chair: 1640-1970, 1972. 
Out of print, but available at libraries. 
Good reference for classifying chair styles. 


Gross, Judith. Needlepoint Designs for 
Chair Covers, 1979. Out of print, but 
available from author: 4101 Cathedral 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 


Johnston, Meda Parker, and Glen 
Kaufman. Design on Fabrics, 1967. 
Out of print, but available at libraries. 
Discusses the general transfer of 
designs to fabric by several methods, 
including printing. 


Schwartz, Marvin D. Please Be Seated, 
1968. Out of print, but available 

at libraries. 

Reference for styles of American 
chairs and what to do with them. 


Sources for Persian yarn 
Johnson Creative Arts 

445 Main St. 

West Townsend, MA 01474 
(800) 225-6340 


Gulfside Yarn Co. 

1753 Northgate Blvd., Suite D4 
(800) 833-8805 

Sarasota, FL 34236 
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To select yarn colors, Gross pulls out several shades of colors that she would like to use 
(above). She holds individual strands that she has arranged from dark to light. The color key 
underneath the yarns is coded with numbers and shaded with colored pencils to match the 
yarns. With white-out by her side to correct any mistakes she might make (below), Gross 


traces the final design onto canvas with heavy, black, permanent ink. 
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With the top and bottom of the needlepoint roughly tacked, Walter Nance works on the sides. He stretches the canvas with one hand, while, 
with the other hand, he prepares to hammer a tack, which hangs from the end of his magnetic hammer. 


Upholstering a needlepoint chair 


A chair cover needs the same amount of support whether it’s 
upholstery fabric or needlepoint. The main difference is that a 
needlepoint cover needs to be blocked. All flat chair seats 
have a firm seat support, like jute webbing; a layer of fabric to 
keep the stuffing in place; and stuffing to make the seat full 
and soft. The chair [Pll use for demonstration originally had a 
cane seat but was later covered with needlepoint. 


Blocking—Before I put a needlepoint on any chair, I make 

sure it has been blocked so the stitching lines are straight. 
Since I wet the needlepoint, I block it a day in advance so it 
dries overnight. Wool yarn blocks nicely, but ve had trouble 
with acrylics; even after I let it dry, acrylic springs back into 
its formerly crooked state. Synthetic and nonwoven canvas are 
also hard to block. While blocking, I tack the needlepoint so 
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by Walter Nance 


the stitching lines, not the canvas margin, are straight. I don’t 
use Square angles or rulers to check the lines; if they look 
straight to me, they’re going to look straight to most people. 

I begin by soaking the needlepoint in cold water for at 
least five minutes to relax the canvas and yarn. With the 
needlepoint right side up on plywood, I start blocking by 
tacking one of the upper corners. Then I work my way across 
the top line of stitches to the opposite upper corner, pulling 
the needlepoint by its canvas margin and putting in a tack in 
the canvas to hold it in shape. (J hammer the tacks in only 
partway.) I keep pulling and tacking until the top of the 
needlepoint is evenly stretched and the tacks are 1 to 2 in. 
apart. Next, I go to the bottom of the needlepoint and repeat the 
process until the rows of stitching across the needlepoint 
look parallel. When the top and bottom are tacked roughly, I 
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This previously cane-bottomed chair needs new supportive webbing 
and burlap. The stuffing (left) —tiwo layers of cotton batting and one 
layer of a horsehair-pig hair mixture—is reusable but compressed. 
The round-headed decorative nails, made of brass-coated tron, have 


Nance adds a layer of cotton batting to the existing stuffing (above). 
He nails the needlepoint mn place (right), bemg careful to cover the 
holes left by the original nails. As he reaches the tacks that hold the 


cover in place like basting stitches, he removes them. 


work up the sides (photo, facing page), pulling the canvas 
from the side margin and tacking as I go to line up the 
columns of stitches. 

To finish the blocking, I go over the needlepoint very 
closely, pulling and tacking inch by inch. The needlepoint will 
dry overnight and be ready to put on the chair the next day. 


Reupholstering a needlepoint chair—I took the seat cover off 
the chair and found that I would have to replace the webbing 
as well as the burlap. The triple layer of cotton batting, hair, 
and cotton batting (photo at top left) was reusable but 
compressed; I would have to add more batting. The 
decorative round-headed nails that held the needlepoint to the 
chair, which once had a brass coating, were tarnished and 
worn to a silver color. (If you don’t know whether the nails you 
have are pure brass or brass-coated iron, test them with a 
magnet. Upholsterers seldom use pure-brass nails anymore.) 

I won’t reblock the needlepoint, because it doesn’t have 
any canvas margin left to stretch. The canvas has been 
trimmed, leaving only a '4-in. hem that was turned under. 


Seat support—A strong seat support is a crisscrossing pattern 
of tightly stretched, 3'4-in.-wide jute webbing. I pneumatically 
staple two webs across the seat from back to front, using a 
stretching tool to put tension on the webs. After I trim the ends 
of the webbing, I fold and staple them back on themselves 
for a strong edge. I do the same with the crisscrossing, 
interwoven webs (photo at top center). I’ve been using a 
pneumatic staple gun for about 20 years; before that, I used 
nails. Staples are hard to remove because they’re hard to grip. 
On top of the webs I place a single layer of burlap to keep 
the batting from peeking through the webbing. I staple and 
trim the edges. Then I double the outside edge over and 
staple it again (photo at top right). 
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tarnished and worn to a silver color and need replacing. The new 
support for the seat (center), crisscrossed strips of 3'/-in.wide jute web- 
bing, has ends stapled over on itself for strength. Over the jute goes 
one layer of burlap (right) to keep the future batting from escaping. 





Padding and “basting” —If I were starting from scratch, Pd 
prepare stuffing and shape it to the chair-seat outline. This 
chair’s original padding is still good, but thin, and needs 
only another layer of batting, which I cut from a roll and pat 
into shape before stapling loosely (lower-left photo). 

To keep a cover in place while I hammer in the round-headed 
decorative nails, I “baste” the cover to the chair as if I were 
sewing. I use %-in.-long tacks and work my way around the 
seat cover, placing a tack every 3 to 4 in. Before each tack, I 
tuck the batting under the needlepoint and check that the 
seat cover is on right and that it covers the original nail holes. 
(Instead of holding the tacks in my hand, I put a small 
handful in my mouth, then use a magnetic hammer that I 
touch lightly to my lips to pick up one tack and to hammer it 
into the chair in one motion. I don’t suggest you try this.) 


Attaching the needlepoint—With the needlepoint “basted” in 
place, I start at one corner and nail it to the chair with No. 9, 
round-headed, decorative brass-coated iron nails. Nail shades 
vary from lot to lot, so before I start I make sure I have enough 
nails in the box. I take a handful of nails, blow on them so 
they won't be so slippery (the moisture in my breath gives them 
some friction), and start hammering (lower-right photo). I 

pick up nails with the magnetic hammer and in the same 
motion nail them to the chair. The nails should be snugged 

up next to one another, and if I’m reupholstering, I try to put 
nails into the holes in the needlepoint that the original nails 
left behind. As I reach a “basting stitch,” I remove the tack. For 
new needlepoint, I could use decorative braid or nails. With 
the needlepoint in place, I staple a dust cover on the bottom of 
the chair to cover the bottom of the webbing. [] 


Walter Nance, an upholsterer since World War I, nms his 


own shop in Washington, D.C. 
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Children’s 
Tapestries 


Ramses Wissa Wassef 
nurtured creativity 


in Egypt 


by Irene Preston Miller 


gypt, that slender bit of green 

that snakes alongside the twist- 

ing Nile, is the land of unbeliev- 

able accomplishments in litera- 
ture, mathematics, architecture, and art. 
In this land that is mostly desert, people 
were writing, drawing, and painting on their 
paper, called papyrus, 5,000 years ago— 
2,000 years before the Chinese invented 
rice paper. 

Egypt is full of the artifacts of ancient 
daily life; perfect miniature replicas showa 
farm, its kitchen, and the weaving and dye- 
ing rooms. Spinners of today marvel at the 
crude spindles from which came the finest 
of threads to create gossamerlike linens 
and cottons. A pleating board shows their 
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method of pleating cottons and linens. 
Bas-reliefs and sculptures in temples show 
garments that combine vertical, horizon- 
tal, and diagonal pleats. Present-day crafts- 
people haven't progressed beyond these ac- 
complishments and indeed have to try very 
hard to catch up. 

My own little project in Egypt centers 
around children and creativity. Learning, 
needless to say, is a most complicated sub- 
ject. Teaching methods are often discussed 
and disputed: whether to employ discipline, 
stress, and competition to make a student 
learn, succeed, and advance, as is the cur- 
rent trend in Japan; or to follow John Dewey 
and the progressive movement, which main- 
tained that a child should not be pushed 


Children learn to weave tapestries from de- 
signs in their mind’s eye. They work with 
colors from their own dye garden. Fine cot- 
ton, as in the enlarged detail at left, is a re- 
cent experiment. (Photo by Robert Marsala) 


and that the curriculum should be tailored 
to the child’s progress. 

My interest in a small group of children 
in Egypt started about 1963, when I first 
learned of the writings of Ramses Wissa 
Wassef. An architect and a professor at the 
University of Cairo, Wissa Wassef believed 
that we are all born with an ability to see 
and appreciate beauty and that creativity 
was squelched in most children at an early 
age by the pressures of home and school 
and by our modern mechanized society. 
He wanted to see what would happen when 
children with no exposure to school were 
given the opportunity to create at their 
own pace and with no criticism. 

Starting with a few peasant children in 
Old Cairo, Wissa Wassef offered them the 
opportunity, the place, and a little tapestry 
technique to get started. He soon discov- 
ered how very well it worked and was joined 
by his wife, Sophie, an art teacher. 

In the village of Harrania, just outside 
Old Cairo, and within sight of the Pyramids 
of Giza, they purchased some land, built a 
school, and encouraged the local children 
to come to observe. Some became students, 
chosen not for their talent but for their 
curiosity and enthusiasm. Wissa Wassef had 
a gut feeling that they should not draw pic- 
tures and then reproduce them in wool. 
So, from the very beginning, they carried 
their ideas in their mind’s eye. 

Their subject matter was, of course, what 
they saw daily around them-—the birds and 
trees, the chickens and water buffalo, the 
feluccas on the Nile, the glowing, burning 
sunsets. Other tapestry weavers work from 
predesigned pictures, often not even their 
own designs, with a cartoon behind the warp 
to guide them. But these Harranian artists, 
who work in wool and cotton, from the 
very beginning to this day, visualize their 
ideas and carry them out spontaneously. 

It is now over 45 years since Wissa Wassef 
started his school in Old Cairo. When he 
died, it was a near-crushing experience to 
all concerned. But under the expert guid- 
ance and abiding passion of Sophie and his 
daughters, Suzanne and Yoanna, Wissa Was- 
sef’s original experiment in creativity is kept 
alive and well. 

In the compound of domed Nubian-type 
structures, the first-generation weavers 
work, and world famous they are. Second- 
generation weavers are coming along, and 
third-generation toddlers are playing near- 
by, absorbing the whole creative life. 

Each weaver is free to come and go, to 
weave when moved to do so. Each artist 
alone weaves his or her tapestry and has 
always been paid for the work, even for the 
crudest first attempts. 
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Years ago, Wissa Wassef took some of the 
tapestries to Europe, where they were most 
enthusiastically received. There have been 
many exhibits since in Sweden, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, the United States, and 
most recently in Great Britain. To these ex- 
hibits Sophie always takes some weavers 
and their high, vertical warp looms. The 
audiences are entranced as the young weavers 
with their quick movements draw the warp 
threads forward, pass the wool weft through, 
mound up many rows, and beat, beat, beat, 
usually singing as they weave. 

This manner of weaving is known as ec- 
centric weaving, as in Guatemala, or as 
Rollakin in Sweden. It tends to distort the 
warp and pull it out of alignment. The warp 
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and weft, instead of running at right angles 
to each other, form curves and distortions. 
The weavers can react intuitively to the im- 
agery around them. The result is a lively, 
emotional, and flowing rhythm. Early Cop- 
tic folk weavers used this same technique. 

Suzanne and Yoanna are in charge of 
separate groups, one of which weaves cot- 
ton tapestries on horizontal looms. It must 
have taken courage to imagine children 
wanting or accepting the task of weaving 
with fine cotton thread, which is more dif- 
ficult to handle than soft wool yarns. All 
the yarns are dyed with natural dyes, most 
of them growing in their own special gar- 
den. A trip to the yarn room is the start for 
planning a new tapestry; the vast array of 








These woolen tapestries were made by first- 


generation weavers, who are now adults, and 


by second-generation children, who contin- 
wally join the atelier begun by Egyptian ar- 
chitect and educator Ramses Wissa Wassef 
in the early 1940s. (Photos by Michael Miller) 


colors stimulates the creative juices, and 
the ideas begin to form. 

Everyone who visits this weaving atelier in 
Harrania is struck by the warm, familylike 
atmosphere. The Wissa Wassef family has 
nurtured and cared for this ever-growing 
group of artists. The joy that is felt there is 
contagious. The museum in Harrania will 
be the everlasting tribute to one man’s idea 
and his confidence in the creative child[_] 


Irene Preston Miller, owner of The Niddy 
Noddy in Croton-on-Hudson, NY, handles 
these tapestries in the U.S. For informa- 
tion on her January tour group to Egypt 
and Morocco, write to Rachel Skolkin, CDI 
Travel, Inc, 767 Third Ave., NY, NY 10017. 
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Designing with Cables 


Chart textured designs drawn from nature 
on your own proportional graph paper 


Illustrations ly Mark Kara 


by Kathy Brunner with Sue M. Parker 


started knitting when I was about 
four years old. After I became 
skilled enough to handle a spoon 
and fork, my mother decided that 
I was ready for another type of 
utensil and gave me a pair of knitting nee- 
dles to play with. Like most beginning knit- 
ters, I found my first rows very frustrating. 
To make knitting more fun for me and to 
help ease the frustration, my mom tied a 
piece of candy to the yarn every few yards 
and wound the ball with a small gift in the 
center. Although most of the time I un- 
wrapped the entire ball of yarn to find the 
candy and gifts, I continued to knit. 
Cables, with their three-dimensional look, 
have always fascinated me. I’ve devoted a 
lot of time to cable designs and how they 
can be manipulated. Nature is one of my 
best sources of inspiration. Growing up in 
Switzerland, I was exposed to beautiful 
scenery and was especially attracted to trees 
and plants. Experimenting with cables, I 
found that trees and other plants lend 
themselves well to textured knitting. 


Designing a cabled tree 
Make a simplified drawing of original tree. 
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Abstracting a design—After you decide on 
the design you plan to use on the front, 
back, and sleeves of the textured sweater, 
you must design a simple abstraction for 
each piece. My sweater design (facing page) 
was inspired by a straight, bare tree on 
campus. My first step in abstracting its 
shape to make it suitable for knitting was 
to draw a simplified version of it that in- 
cluded only the trunk, two or three main 
branches, and a few of the smaller branches 
to fill out the shape, as shown at left, be- 
low. You can model your abstract on ever- 
green trees, bushes, or vines just as easily. 
You don’t need talent to draw such simple 
trees or plants. Just don’t let yourself be 
distracted by the little branches. Focus on 
the trunk and the shape of the main 
branches, and remember that vertically 
flowing cables work best, so start with an 
upright plant. 

Next, translate your first abstract into 
cable shapes of different relative widths for 
the trunk and main branches. The trunk 
will have the heaviest cables. Mine is a pair 


Simplify further, drawing cables for 
heavy branches and lines for thin ones. 


(1/6 
rows) | 


of 4x4 knit cables right next to each other 
in mirror image. Main branches are likely 
to be 2x2s, 3x3s, or 2x3s. I think the slight 
asymmetry of the 2x3 gives a very natural 
look. Leave lines for some of the small 
branches. These will be 1xls, with a knit 
stitch crossing over the purl background; 
or they may be 1x2s with a single knit 
stitch crossing over two purl background 
stitches. Such narrow cables can be moved 
diagonally in this way, but they can’t go 
horizontally. Be sure to keep the cables the 
same proportional width as the branches 
of the original abstract so that the tree re- 
mains representational. Finally, you sim- 
plifv the cables even more when you sketch 
their shapes on the scale drawings of your 
sweater pieces, as shown at right, below. 


Planning the sweater—The style and shape 
of your sweater should be as simple as pos- 
sible because a lot of shaping is likely to 
distort the appearance of the cables. The 
simpler the basic shape, the better the ca- 
bles will look. Accordingly, my sweater has 


Sweater front 


Draw sweater pieces to scale, and place 
cable tree on sweater front. 
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Knitting symbols 
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Making proportional graph paper 


in sleeves have minimal shaping at the 


underarm and straight line decreases to 
the top of the cap to keep the armhole line 


Mark horizontal and vertical lines on 


Square graph paper at ratio calculated 
for gauge swatch: 16 rows to 12 sts 
4-unit-wide sts x 3-unit-high sts. 


straight and simple. 


Purl 


After I determined the exact measure- 
ments for the sweater (including ease), I 


drew the shapes of front, back, and sleeves 


Purl recessed or last stitch 
of cable when turning. 


to scale on 10-to-the-inch graph paper. The 
front is shown in the scale drawing on p. 48. 


1x1 cable (front cross, 
recessed stitch purled) 


Eel 


Then I calculated the number of stitches 
and rows the sweater parts required by 


1x1 cable (back cross, 


recessed stitch purled) 


2x2, 3x3, etc., cable 


(back cross) 





knitting a stockinette gauge swatch with 





the yarn and needles I planned to use. My 
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Draw your cable 
design on the 
graph paper 
you've made. 
Then translate 
each line to 
knitting 

Knit pattern 
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Wrapped satin stitch embroidered along eac 
side of a temporary basting thread above 
the knit-stitch stalk looks like grains of wheat. 


tributed on the front and back. In addition 
to the 7 sts I needed to add for draw-in on 
the sleeves, I added 5 sts for ease above the 
cuff. I also increased 1 st on each side every 
inch up to the armhole, as usual. 


Making your knitting graph paper—There 
are several knitting graph papers on the 
market, but I prefer to make my own. The 
rectangular, proportional relationship of 
knit stitches varies with almost every sweat- 
er, depending on the size and type of yarn 
used, the size of the needles, the looseness 
or tightness of the stitches, and the stitch 
pattern. Therefore, the 5x7 relationship of 
the rectangles on most commercial knit- 
ting graph paper is not always appropriate. 
The ratio for the relationship between 
your stitches and rows is easy to calculate 
from the gauge swatch. Divide the rows 
and stitches (16 rows and 12 sts) by their 
largest common denominator: 16 to 12 be- 
comes 4 to 3. This means that 4 rows x 3 sts 
is the smallest square unit of knitting. Since 
the stitches are wider than they are tall, 
each stitch will fit on a rectanuglar grid 
that’s 3 units high and 4 units wide. 
Purchase commercial graph paper with 
light blue lines and small squares. I start 
with 10-to-the-inch paper. Use a ruler to 
draw new lines for the rows and stitches on 
the graph paper. In this case you would 
draw horizontal lines every 3 squares for 
the rows, and vertical lines every 4 squares 
for the stitches, as shown at top left, facing 
page. Then photocopy the sheet, and the 
blue lines will disappear. Next, reduce the 
photocopy about 65% to get a more manage- 
able size grid, make several copies, and 
tape them together into an 8’/-in. x 11-in. 
page. Reduce this sheet another 65%, and 
make at least 20 copies. You'll now have an 
accurate grid with reasonable-sized rectan- 
gles on which to plot your sweater design. 
Finally, tape enough of the copies together 
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Satin-stitch appliqué 


To make a leaf, sew as many loops of satin 


stitch through same holes, as necessary. 





to make a sheet with the necessary rows 
and stitches for each sweater piece. My 
sweater front required a sheet of graph pa- 
per 124 blocks wide x 176 blocks long. 
Although this process takes time, it’s 
worth the effort when you want to create 
an accurate proportional design. Even so, if 
youre working with cables and other stitches 
that draw in to varying degrees, the design 
you draw on the graph paper won't look ex- 
actly like the final version on the sweater. 


Recording the design on graph paper— 
Transfer your abstract cable drawing to the 
graph paper with a pencil. If necessary, ad- 
just the design until you have just the look 
you want. When your’re happy with the de- 
sign, translate the drawing into knitting 
symbols, as shown in the chart on the fac- 
ing page. Erase the pencil lines of the cable 
abstract one row at a time, and fill in the 
rectangles with knitting symbols as you go. 


Knitting the sweater—Before you start knit- 
ting, you must consider several factors: A 
cable looks best with the same number of 
rows as its width. Thus, a 1x1 cable should 
turn every second row; a 2x2, every fourth 
row; a 3x3, every sixth row; and so on. Of 
course, you can always Knit more rows be- 
tween cable turnings, but too few rows ruins 
the cable shape. 

You can avoid the excessive tightness 
that often occurs when a 3x3 (or wider) ca- 
ble is turned by working a yarnover in the 
middle of the cable the row before you turn 
the stitches for the cable. On the turning 
row, drop the yarnover to open up a little 
more room for the turning stitches. 

To produce a bulky or more textured 
look in a 1x1 or 2x1 cable than you can get 
by knitting and purling as expected, knit 
the stitch that crosses in front, and purl 
the single stitch or stitches that cross be- 
hind. You should repeat this technique at 


Begin a wheat-grain like leaf. Wrap first 
layer of satin stitch with a second worked 
perpendicularly to it. 


) 


Basting-thread 
guideline 





‘Knit-stitch 
stalk 


least every other row to make it look uni- 
form. I did the thin branches on the tree 
this way to achieve flowing lines that look 
three-dimensional. 

I knit all my sweaters, particularly com- 
plex, textured ones, on circular needles. I 
like to have the right side facing me so that 
I can see what I’m doing at all times. I also 
try to omit as many seams as possible, and 
since I knit much faster than I purl, knit- 
ting in the round enables me to make the 
sweater much more quickly. 


Adding finishing touches—!I like to use ap- 
pliqué to add special touches. I appliquéd 
the leaves on my tree design after I fin- 
ished the sweater. I worked satin stitch 
with a blunt tapestry needle and produced 
a padded effect by going into the same 
place several times, as shown in the draw- 
ing at left, above, until the leaf was as wide 
and heavy as I wanted it. For my wheat 
sweater (detail in above photo), I used my 
leaf technique to form the basis of each 
wheat grain. But after stitching five or six 
diagonal satin stitches, all originating in 
the same spaces, I wrapped them with hori- 
zontal satin stitch, as shown in the draw- 
ing at right, above. I used a basting thread 
to align the pairs of grains and seta vertical 
grain on the top of each shaft. The stalk is a 
plain knit stitch on a purl ground. 
Instead of embellishing with yarn appli- 
qués, you might apply other things, like 
beads. With a little ingenuity and these ba- 
sic techniques, you can come up with many 
ways to create a unique textured sweater.[_] 


Kathy Brunner is a student from Switzer- 
land who is studying apparel design at 
The University of Alabama. She is also an 
Olympic diver. Sue M. Parker, Assistant 
Professor in Clothing, Textiles, and Inte- 
rior Design, helped with technical clarifi- 
cations of the knitting processes. 
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Linen yarn without muss 
from commercially sae 
prepared fibers 


by Carol Hillestad 
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inen towels, linen dresses, linen 
sheets—it’s hard to believe that 
these supple, delicate, lustrous fab- 
rics come from a weedy plant like 
flax. But after you thrash the living 
daylights out of it and spin, knit, or weave 
it, flax becomes linen. Linen is tough stuff. 
You can boil it, bleach it, and iron it for- 
ever, and it will reward you by growing 
softer and more lustrous with age. 

Contrary to popular belief, flax is not dif- 
ficult to spin. We don’t have to grow our 
own flax and use a time-consuming, messy 
process to prepare it for spinning. Flax can 
now be purchased in many colors from 
commercial suppliers (Euroflax, Box 241, 
Rye, NY 10580, 914-962-9342; The Man- 
nings, Box 687, East Berlin, PA 17316, 
800-233-7166) in softly coiled ropes called 
roving (photo, facing page). In roving, all 
the fibers are arranged parallel to each other, 
enabling you to spin it right from your lap. 

The spinnable fibers of flax, like those of 
hemp and ramie, grow sandwiched between 
strawlike layers of bark and pith. Flax 
growers pull up handfuls of plants with 
their roots, rot the plants in water until the 
straw can be broken, and then beat them 
to remove waste. In the final processing 
step, called hackling, the longest fibers, or 
line flax, are separated from the short fi- 
bers, or tow. 

Commercial suppliers prepare flax rov- 
ing by combing tow to clean the fiber of 
knots and waste and then drawing the short 
fibers into a long, untwisted rope. Line 
flax, also available from suppliers, takes 
more skill to spin than roving, and because 
it contains much longer fibers, it is best 
spun after the fibers have been arranged 
on a distaff. 

When I spin roving, I use the fingers of 
my left hand to pinch and draw out fibers 
and lightly twist the yarn so the fibers twist 
together evenly, as shown in the photo at 
right. I hold the roving loosely in my right 
hand and occasionally use my right index 
finger to open the flax and control the 
number of fibers that feed to the twisting 
yarn. I spin just over a foot of yarn before I 
allow it to wind onto the bobbin. I find that 
I can spin with more even twist and give 
myself ample time to smooth the yarn if I 
keep the yarn long before winding. This 
method of spinning is a combination of 
worsted and long draw. 

In worsted spinning, your hands stay 
close to the orifice of the wheel. With the 
fibers held in one hand, you use the fin- 
gers of the other to pinch the yarn and 
draw out the fibers. Then you release the 
pinch to allow twist to enter the drawn fi- 
bers. Worsted-spinning movements are 





Roving (facing page) is easy to spin into lin- 
en yarn and is available in many colors. 
Carol Hilestad’s woven-linen towels and knit 
facecloths are more absorbent than cotton 
ones and become stronger when wet. 
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short, and you wind yarn onto the bobbin 
in short sections. 

In long draw, you use only one hand to 
hold the fibers. The twist in the yarn ex- 
tends all the way to that hand, which moves 
in long sweeps toward and away from the 
wheel, allowing the yarn to wrap onto the 
bobbin or to develop twist, respectively. 


Yarn from roving—Very fine linen yarn 
needs lots of twist. I like to wet the yarn to 
smooth the fibers as I spin, but I’m careful 
not to drip water on the roving because 
that will cause it to gum and prevent it 
from drawing. When you spin, sit at your 
wheel with the roving in your lap and a 
saucer of water at your side. Gently pull a 
6-in. length of flax fibers from the roving 
and separate it into four to six sections 
about the thickness of a pencil. This will 
help keep the flax from tangling. As you 
become more proficient, you can spin from 
whole roving. 

Attach one end of your roving to the 
leader yarn on the bobbin. The flax will 
grab the leader easily if you use moistened 
fingers to pinch the roving and the leader 
together as you spin. 

With the wheel at rest, hold the roving 
very lightly in your hand. You can use either 
your right or left hand—whichever one is 
more comfortable for you—with your palm 
up and your index finger pointing toward 
the orifice of the wheel. Try to use only 
vour little and ring fingers to hold the rov- 
ing on your palm. Moisten the thumb and 
fingers of your other hand and pinch the 
yarn firmly just beyond where the drawn 
fibers form a “V,” the point where the fi- 
bers become yarn. 

Then draw out about 2 in. of flax fibers 
from the roving by moving your right hand 





away from the wheel, and begin to treadle 
slowly. You'll feel the twist build up behind 
the fingers of your left hand. Release the 
pressure of the pinch enough to slide your 
moistened left fingers toward your right 
hand. This allows you to control the twist 
as it runs into the drawn-out fibers and to 
smooth the yarn at the same time. 

As soon as you’ve smoothed these 2 in. of 
yarn, pinch again. Without allowing the 
yarn to wind onto the bobbin, draw out an- 
other 2 in. of fiber, while moving both 
hands away from the orifice. Treadle, and 
when the twist builds, release the pinch 
enough to slide your moistened left fingers 
along the forming yarn. If the yarn is hair- 
ier than you like, use more water. 

The sequence is pinch, draw, treadle, 
smooth, as in worsted spinning, with both 
hands gradually moving away from the ori- 
fice. Continue spinning without winding 
on until you've made a foot or more of 
yarn. Then wind on by moving both hands 
toward the wheel, and start the sequence 
again. You can get an idea of my motion 
from the top photos on p. 54. 

The goal is to be able to draw the hand 
holding the fiber supply toward you in an 
almost continuous motion, as in long draw. 
By winding on only every foot or so instead 
of every few inches, you'll establish a gentle 
rhythm that helps keep your yarn smooth 
and consistent with the amount of twist 
that linen yarn needs. 

Before you get to the end of your length 
of roving, join a new length in with moist- 
ened fingers. Lay the new strip of roving 
over the last inch or so of the old strip and 
draw out from both to make a strong join. 

You can spin a fine yarn from flax, but 
remember that fine yarns need more twist 
to hold together than fat yarns. After you’ve 


During spinning, Hillestad holds the flax roving loosely in her right hand and uses her right 
index finger to help control the number of fibers drawn into the yarn. She pinches and rolls 
the fibers with her left fingers and feels for the amount of twist. The twist stops at her left fingers. 
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Tow flax needs lots of twist to produce fine yarn. To lengthen the distance to the bobbin, de- 
crease wheel tension, and create extra twist in the yarn, Hillestad cross-threads the U-shaped 
Slyer on her spinning wheel. 
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Hillestad moves her hands away from and 
toward the orifice of the spinning wheel, all 
the while drawing and pinching fibers and 
releasing the thread with her left fingers. As 
she moves away from the wheel (left), she de- 
lays take-up onto the wheel bobbin and can 
wet and evenly twist the yarn. As she moves 
her hands toward the orifice (above), she al- 
lows the yarn to wrap onto the bobbin. 
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spun a few feet of yarn, test it for strength 
by pulling on it. If it drifts apart or breaks 
easily, add more twist. 

How far you should draw at a time de- 
pends on the length of the individual fi- 
bers. My average draw is 3 in., but check 
your flax. The fibers may be anywhere from 
2 to 4 in. long. The longer the fibers, the 
longer your draw should be. 

If you haven’t put enough twist in the 
yarn, you may find that it flies apart when 
you wind the yarn onto the bobbin. If you 
can’t reduce the tension on your wheel 
enough to get sufficient twist before wind- 
ing on, try crisscrossing the yarn on the 
hooks of the flyer to reduce the tension, as 
shown in the bottom photo. 

If the yarn breaks, join new fiber at least 
3 in. from the broken end. As you treadle, 
catch just a few fibers in the already-spun, 
still-damp yarn. Continue catching a few fi- 
bers down the length of the spun yarn, by 
the time you reach the broken end, you'll 
be ready to spin as usual again. 

There are several schools of thought about 
how to finish handspun linen. I soak care- 
fully tied skeins in very hot water for half 
an hour and then allow them to drip-dry 
under light tension. Olive and Harry Linder, 
whose book, Handspinning Flax (Bizarre 
Butterfly Publishing, 1986), is a compre- 
hensive resource, advocate winding the yarn 
onto PVC piping into which you've drilled 
many holes and then boiling it for an hour 
or more. This softens the yarn and pre- 
vents shrinkage. 


Using your beautiful yarn—You can use 
handspun linen in any project where you 
would use commercial linen of a similar 
size. With my first handspun linen I made 
old-fashioned, double-knit and crocheted 
facecloths that are delightful to use. 

Using needles appropriate for the thick- 
ness of your yarn, cast on an even number 
of stitches in a multiple of 10. For the first 
10 rows, k1, sl1 as if to purl, across the row 
to make a double-thick cloth “pocket” with 
reverse stockinette stitch on both faces. 
For the 11th row, k1, sll as if to purl, 4 
times; then k1, pl. Repeat this sequence of 
stitches across the row. This pattern quilts 
the two halves of the pocket together every 
10th stitch. Repeat rows 1-11 to the de- 
sired length. Add a crocheted-lace or filet 
edging if you wish. 

A nonspinning friend was aghast when 
she realized that I had spun the linen for 
some Shaker reproduction hand towels I'd 
woven for her. “You're crazy,” she said. “How 
could you spend the time?” I still can’t 
imagine a more pleasurable way to spend 
time than in making something perfectly 
beautiful from a weedy plant like flax. I 
hope you'll agree. L] 


Carol Hillestad, of Staten Island, NY, is a 


spinner, weaver, and writer. She became 
obsessed with flax three years ago. 
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Leather 
Gloves 


Beginner’s guide to 
a disappearing art 


by Jan Faulkner-Wagoner 


fter years of wanting to make 
a pair of gloves, I finally made 
some three years ago. In fact, 
making them turned out to 
be easy compared with my search for infor- 
mation about the process. Classes or books 
on the subject seemed nonexistent. I even 
tried taking a glove apart to reveal the mys- 
tery of construction...only to be left with 
stretched-out, useless pieces. 

Entirely by good fortune, I met a kindred 
spirit who happened to possess one of those 
old and out-of-print books on glovemaking. 
So, together we spent a weekend poring 
over the strange directions and dim illus- 
trations. We each managed to make only a 
single glove, and mine didn’t exactly fit, 
but we were thrilled. Since then, I’ve learned 
that the more you know about gloves, the 
more overwhelming understanding them 
can seem. But in my workshops and com- 
missioned glovemaking, I’ve proven that 
even a beginner can make a respectable pair, 
and that, with a little care, they'll even fit. 
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Materials—I mostly use a lightweight sheep- 
skin or kidskin to make gloves. I prefer the 
lush, pearlized, soft-grained leathers to suedes 
because they're suitable for highly embel- 
lished gloves, like those in the photo above 
that I make to sell. Those that I keep for 
myself, like the green ones in the photo, 
are made of slink (the tanned skin of in- 
fant lamb), soft and suede on one side and 
curly wool on the reverse, perfect for warm 
gloves. Slink is not common (see “Slink,” 
p. 58), but good gloving leathers are widely 
available, and if you want unlined gloves, 
most leather shops will be able to help you 
make a good choice. Be sure to tell the 
shop that you want leather for gloves. 

I like to use a No. 8 glover’s needle (avail- 
able at many notions counters or from West- 
ern Trading Post, Box 9070, Denver, CO 
80209; 303-777-7750) instead of the be- 
tweens that several books recommend, be- 
cause its wedge-shaped point cuts through 
the leather without stretching it, and with 
a name like that, it seems an obvious choice. 


I use different threads for different leath- 
ers, but I mostly use strong cotton or silk 
buttonhole twist in a matching or contrast- 
ing color. I also use a brightly colored, mer- 
cerized cotton to make tie tacks, which are 
used instead of pins to hold the glove pieces 
together as you sew them. A pattern, sharp 
scissors, an X-Acto knife, an awl, a tracing 
wheel, a ruler, and a thimble are the rest of 
the tools you need to make gloves. 


Choosing a pattern—The glove pattern con- 
sists of three pieces. The trank is the palm, 
the back, and the fingers, all cut in one 
piece. On the back of the trank are the 
points, which are the three decorative tucks 
stitched across the back of the hand to im- 


Jan Faulkner-Wagoner’s signature embel- 
lishments adorn the gloves she makes for 
clients (above, top). Her own gloves (bottom) 
are more workaday, but hardly ordinary. 
She makes them from baby lambskin, so they 
are constructed and fully lined all at once. 
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Women’s glove pattern 
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(Cut 12 fourchettes.) 


Glove back 






Glove palm 
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To fit pattern on page, we've had to fold in the sides. To correct pattern, trace 
off the two triangles appropriate for your size and tape in place outside fold line 
shown. You can reshape cuffs for wide gauntlets below dotted horizontal line 
and experiment with narrower gloves by leaving off triangles or redrawing them. 


prove the fit. The thumb is stitched into 
the gouch, the opening on the palm side of 
the trank. The third pattern piece is the 
Jfourchette, the piece that goes between each 
finger. Fourchettes are all cut out at one 
length and are shaped to fit each finger 
during sewing. The longer side of the four- 
chette goes on the back of the hand (and 
the slits on the back are cut longer) be- 
cause of the way the “web” between the fin- 
gers Slopes away from the palm. For a pair 
of gloves I cut 2 tranks (left and right), 2 
thumbs (left and right), and 12 fourchettes 
(3 sets for each glove). 

It is in the fitting of a glove pattern that 
gloves start to become complex. Individual 
hands can be very different in shape, pro- 
portion, and size. In addition, according to 
Jay Ruckel, curator of New York City’s Glove 
Museum (located at La Crasia Creations, 
389 Fifth Ave., NYC 10016; 212-532-7414), 
a glove manufacturer needs hundreds of 
patterns, each slightly different within a 
size to accommodate the different amount 
of stretch in a wide variety of materials, 
and all of them are for standard sizes. Jay 
thinks there may be only three or four peo- 
ple still alive in this country who could ac- 
curately measure for, and draft, a custom 
glove pattern, although this used to be com- 
mon in the heyday of the glove. Even the 
old how-to glove books advise against try- 
ing to alter glove patterns, but 50 or 100 
years ago, patterns and knowledgeable glove 
cutters were easy to find. For men’s and 
women’s glove patterns, consult the follow- 
ing books (out of print, but available in li- 
braries and used-book stores): Make Your 
Own Gloves, by Gwen Emlyn-Jones (1974), 
and Novel Materials (1974), part of Time- 
Life Books’ The Art of Sewing Series. 

Today we must do the best we can with 
limited information. I’ve just plunged in 
anyway, relying on common sense and my 
willingness to learn from my mistakes. I 
still feel that you can achieve a custom fit 
with homemade gloves, at least in length. 
Width is trickier because of how leather 
stretches, but Ruckel confirms that the only 
gloves that get returned are those that are 
too small; if they stretch out a bit, they'll 
still be comfortable and useful. 

My first step is to measure the hands 
with a standard measuring tape (not snug, 
not loose) around the palm and back just 
behind the knuckles while the wearer 
makes a fist. Then I slip a piece of card- 
board between two fingers, as shown in the 
drawing above, shifting it along as I mark 
the length of each finger and thumb. 

Allowing a bit more than e in. extra on 
each side for a seam allowance, I select a 
pattern that matches the hand measure- 
ment. The patterns at left have served me 
well. I trace the pattern pieces onto light- 
weight cardboard with dressmaker’s car- 
bon and a tracing wheel, and making sure 
to allow plenty of length for the fingers, I 
cut out the patterns. 
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Measuring the fingers and adjusting the pattern to match 


| finger. 






} for seam | 
f allowance. 





I use an X-Acto knife to cut the gouch 
and its slit. With an awl or a leather punch 
I make a small hole at the base of each fin- 
ger, at the ends of the points, and at the 
end of both the thumb and gouch slits 
(they’re exactly the same length), so I can 
mark through to the leather. Finally, I cut 
a perfectly straight line between each fin- 
ger to the punched hole on the palm side 
only, and by sliding in the cardboard I used 
to measure the finger lengths, I mark the 
tops of the pattern fingers, again allowing 
“6 in. Then I retrace the shape of the tips 
from the original pattern, working down 
from the marks. I do the same for the 
thumb, measuring from the point on the 
side of the thumb pattern. 


Preparing the leather—Glove patterns are 
designed for leather that will stretch very 
little in length, but enough for comfort in 
width. Skins vary a lot in stretch, and some 
hardly stretch, but the greatest give is al- 
most always sideways, across the grain. 
That’s why gloves are cut with the fingers 
on grain (parallel to the spine)—so they can 
expand over the knuckles. If the leather 
youre using is at all stretchy, you must 
prestretch it before you cut the pattern out 
to ensure a well-fitting glove. To do this, I 
fold the skin in half, lengthwise and right 
sides together, and roll it up in a damp 
cloth. After letting it sit for about ten min- 
utes, I remove the skin and stretch it length- 
wise aS much as possible. To do this, I 
place the leather, wrong side down, over 
the edge of a table, and while holding it flat 
against the table with one hand, I grasp the 
lower end of the leather with my other 
hand and pull it forcefully several times. I 
continue stretching the leather until it has 
no give left, and I try to stretch the edges as 
well as the center. 

I then turn the leather to stretch the 
width. I don’t stretch it as hard, because 
the leather must still have some give across 
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the width. I try to leave about % in. of give 
across the width for each trank, but this is 
hard to judge. In the old days, skilled leather 
stretchers, who spent years learning their 
craft, were highly valued. As a final precau- 
tion, I make the last stretch along the 
length, which tends to pull in the width a 
bit. When I’ve done as well as I can, I lay 
the skin out flat on the table to dry. Frankly, 
I prefer skins like slink and lightweight 
garment leathers, which don't stretch much. 
While I’m stretching the skin, I look for 
flaws. I draw a small circle around each 
flaw so I'll see them when I cut. 


Cutting out—A medium-size skin will gen- 
erally make a pair of gloves, but slink skins 
are very small, and I usually need a skin for 
each glove. I lay out my pattern on the 
suede side, placing the trank at the very 
center of the skins, or on either side of cen- 
ter, parallel to the lengthwise grain, avoid- 
ing any scars, weak spots, or holes. Using a 
fine-tip felt marker, I trace around the pat- 
tern pieces. Then I trace the thumb hole 
and mark a dot at the end of each finger so 
I won't have to cut away an ink line when I 
separate the fingers. I trace around the 
thumb pattern, marking the end of the slit 
with a dot. Then I trace around the four- 
chette three times, flipping it to make three 
more tracings of the other side. On the sec- 
ond skin I flip the trank and thumb pat- 
tern and trace and mark them in the same 
way as before. Then I trace three additional 
pairs of fourchettes. With very sharp scis- 
sors (a knife would stretch the leather) I 
cut out each pattern piece, cutting away 
the ink line and checking to make sure 
that I’m cutting the gouch slit in the cor- 
rect place, as this is easy to get wrong. The 
slit always points away from the palm. I 
don’t cut down between the fingers at this 
stage, because they would get tangled in 
the sewing thread when [ start to stitch the 
parts together. = 
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by Uhbristopher ¢ Law yoga 
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Stitches and glovers’ knots—The stitch I 
use for constructing gloves is called the 
stab stitch. It looks like a running stitch, 
but every stitch is made separately, with 
the needle held perpendicular to the leather 
(see drawings on facing page of the stitches 
and knots described here). If the needle is 
pushed through ata slant, it will create un- 
even stitches and offset the layers. I put 
the raw edges together evenly, wrong sides 
together, and stab through them on the 
right side of the glove about 'As in. from the 
edge. I keep the stitches even and the length 
and spacing of each stitch the same. I sup- 
port the edge that [m stitching with my 
forefinger, holding the two layers between 
the thumb and forefinger of my left hand, 
as shown in the photo below, never over 
the tip of the finger, because this could 
pull the leather out of shape. 

I use tie tacks to hold the two edges to- 
gether as [ stitch. With an unknotted, mer- 
cerized thread in a contrast color, I stab- 
stitch twice in the same spot through both 
thicknesses, leaving a small loop through 
which I bring the needle from the back and 
then pull tightly closed. I clip the threads, 
leaving “% in. of thread. I remove the tie 
tacks as I stitch up to them. The only other 
stitch I use is an oversewn stitch, when I’m 
connecting the fourchette pairs. 

Glovers traditionally used two simple 
knots to start and end stitching. The first 
knot makes the usual overhand knot at the 
end of the thread a bit fatter; the second 
knot ties off your thread so the knot is tight 
against the leather. Both knots are useful 
for all kinds of sewing. 


As gloves are hand-stitched, they must be 


held parallel to the fingers so they can sup- 
port the stretchable leather. Gussets for the 
fingers, called fourchettes, are shaped to fit 
each finger as they are sewn in place. 
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Constructing the glove—First I stitch the 
points on the back of the trank. From the 
inside of the trank, I push a straight pin 
through each of the end dots. Then I fold 
the trank, wrong sides together, from one 
pin to the other and use my thimble to 
make a crease along this fold line. Using a 
needle threaded with one strand of button- 
hole twist and knotted at one end, I come 
up from the inside through the hole made 
by one of the end pins. I stab-stitch along 
the folded crease, keeping the stitches about 
%’e in. from the folded edge. When I reach 
the other pin, I push the needle through 
the pinhole, pull the thread to the wrong 
side, and secure it with a glover’s knot. I 
stitch the other points the same way. 
Setting the thumb comes next. I make 
sure I have the thumb that matches the 
trank. An easy way to check this is to re- 
member that the left thumb has the slit on 
the right side, and the right thumb has the 
slit on the left, as seen from the right side. 
With the trank and thumb piece facing 
right sides up, I match point A of the thumb 
piece to point A of the gouch and secure 
them with a tie tack (see “Construction” 
drawings, facing page). Then I secure point 
B to point B with another tie tack. With 
knotted, doubled buttonhole twist I begin 
at point A and stab-stitch the edges together 
to point B. At B, I tuck the sharp corner of 
the thumb piece under the trank so it is 
hidden (I do all the corners this way) and 
continue to stab-stitch to point C, again 
tucking the corner under as [ stitch. I stitch 
halfway down the side of the thumb, then 
stop, leaving the needle and thread attached. 


Slhink 


With the contrasting thread, I tie-tack 
from the tip of the thumb down the side 
past point D and around the base of the 
thumb, which is cut bigger than the gouch, 
so I divide the ease evenly in the curve 
from D around to the first thread as I tack. 
I put a tack in about every * in. With an- 
other needle threaded with buttonhole twist 
I stab-stitch down from the tip of the thumb 
until I’m just about across from where I 
stopped with the other needle. From here, 
I make a few stab stitches on alternate 
sides of the thumb until the needles meet, 
and I finish off by pushing both needles to 
the inside and knotting the two ends close 
to the leather. After stitching the thumb 
into the trank, I assemble the fourchettes 
into pairs and attach them to the fingers. 

To join the fourchettes, I put two of them 
right sides together and stitch the bases to- 
gether, using an oversewn stitch. After I’ve 
joined all three pairs, I use a tracing wheel 
and ruler to mark an impression line be- 
tween the first and second fingers on the 
back (Knuckle side) of the trank. I cut along 
this impression up to the dot that I marked 
for the end of the finger. I cut this line 
only, not the other fingers yet. Working 
with right sides up, I tie-tack the pointed 
end of the base of the fourchette pair to the 
base of the slit between the fingers. 

Now Im ready to attach the fourchettes 
to the backs of the fingers, working from 
the index finger toward the pinkie. [ll tie- 
tack and recut each fourchette to match 
the length of a finger, then sew it in place, 
etc., until all three pairs are sewn to the 
glove back (see drawing, facing page). To 


by Rick Hege 


After people hear that slink is baby lambskin, they immediately ask, “Did they 
kill the baby lamb just to get its skin?” Well, sheep farmers don’t get enough fora 
lambskin to justify killing a lamb—they want a market-size animal from every 
newborn lamb. Slink comes from just those lambs that die from natural causes 
about three weeks after birth. Most slink comes from New Zealand, the bulk of 
which goes to England, where it is tanned, primarily for glove leather. 

Slinks are very small, often no more than about 11 in. x 16 in. A pair of gloves 
usually requires two skins. To make gloves from slink, use a pattern one size larger 
than you would when making gloves from plain leather, and mark the pattern 
on the suede side with a very fine marker line, with chalk, or by tracing on the 
skin with a small, sharp awl. You can cut right through wool and leather with 
very sharp scissors, and it is unnecessary to trim away any wool from the seams 
before stitching. Just tuck the wool out of the way with the needle as you make 
each stitch. Then trim off any bits that stick out. I stitch slink at about 5 or 6 
stitches per inch and with a “s-in. seam, with almost any thread, except nylon, 


which tears the leather. 


An awl is ideal for marking the ends of the points, slits, and fingers. For the 
points, I punch a tiny hole with the awl at each end and thread the needle through 
the hole from the inside. Be careful to pinch out a fine crease that catches just 
the leather when youre folding for the points; otherwise, you'll narrow the glove 


too much. 


For our slink and shearling craft business, my wife and I import slink from 
L. H. Nichols Ltd. of England, the world’s oldest and largest slink tanner. 
Glovers’ slink from Nichols is top quality and completely hand-washable. If you 
would like to try working with slink, write to me at Shepherd’s Flock, Box 131, 
Townshend, VT 05353, or call (802) 365-4588. Slink prices fluctuate seasonally, 
but this fall I anticipate being able to sell enough slink for a pair of gloves, along 
with a range of Nichols’ patterns for men’s and women’s gloves, for under $30. —R.H. 
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begin, I tie-tack up along the back of the 
first finger almost to the tip. To mark the 
center of the tip, I fold the fingertip of the 
first finger in half lengthwise and insert an 
empty needle exactly into the center of the 
fold, a seam’s width from the end. 

Next, I measure the fourchette carefully 
up along the fingertip to the needle. At the 
point where it touches the needle, I mark 
the fourchette with my thumbnail and cut 
straight across where the nail mark is. Us- 
ing the fourchette pattern, I reshape the 
fourchette to taper as the pattern does so 
that the new point of the fourchette ex- 
tends up to the center but not beyond it. 
When it’s right, I tie-tack it at the tip. I re- 
peat this with the other half of the four- 
chette pair, joining it to the second finger. 

Starting at the fold near the tip of the 
index finger, I stab-stitch the short seam 
up to the center of the tip. I continue down 
to the base of the slit, tucking the point of 
the fourchette out of sight under the seam. 
I stitch up along the second finger to the 
tip and tie off on the inside. I then mark 
down and cut the slit between the next two 
fingers and insert and reshape the four- 
chette the same way, etc., until fourchettes 
are attached to the backs of all fingers. 

To close the glove, I mark and cut be- 
tween the index and second fingers on the 
palm side of the trank. I tie-tack the base of 
the fourchette to the base of the slit and up 
along the side of the index finger, then fold 
and mark the palm side of the index finger 
at the tip with a needle as before, tacking 
the center of the palm side of the finger to 
the center of the back side of the finger at 
the tip. I repeat this until all the fingers of 
the palm side are tie-tacked to the four- 
chettes. With a long length of buttonhole 
twist in my needle I start at the first finger- 
tip, stab-stitching down that finger and up 
the second one to the tip, making sure the 
needle comes up through the tip of the 
fourchette. I then take the needle over and 
down through the tip of the other four- 
chette and out on the palm side of the fin- 
ger (see last drawing). When I pull the thread 
tight, the tips of the fourchettes disappear. I 
take one more stitch to catch the back side 
of the fingertip to the palm tip, then con- 
tinue around the other fingers, hiding the 
tips the same way. I end by stab-stitching 
down the side seam to the cuff’s edge, and 
I’m ready to start the second glove. 

You can leave the cuff unfinished, espe- 
cially on a slink glove, or you could have 
allowed for a neat hem when you cut out 
the glove, which you would complete at 
this point. If ’m making an elaborate deco- 
rated treatment at the cuff, I complete it 
before I sew the palm fingers to the back 
fingers so I can do it while it’s flat. [_] 


Jan Faulkner-Wagoner, of Seattle, WA, 
creates elaborately embellished leather 
garments and accessories under the label 
“Jan Faulkner, Leather Artist.” 
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Stitches 
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keep needle 
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Go back again, 
overcasting 
through same 
holes as before, 
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Zigzag effect. _ 
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Glovers’ knots 
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To end a seam, 
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Attaching the fourchettes 


Work from first finger toward little 
finger, on back first. 
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Sewing with Knits 


State-of-the-art techniques 
for zigzag machines and sergers 


by Jan Saunders 


™ hen polyester double knits 

' burst upon the scene in 
- the ’60s, they indelibly 

ee : changed the home-sewing 
world. The demand for sewing tools to han- 
dle knits gave us the ballpoint and “univer- 
sal” needles and the reverse-action stretch 
stitch. It made the zigzag machine a neces- 
sity. The serger owes much of its appeal to 
its “knitworthiness.” But the memory of 
those sagging, shapeless, unbreathing gar- 
ments has tarnished the very word knit in 
many a sewer’s mind. Fortunately, knit fab- 
rics have developed alongside these im- 
provements, and so have our ideas for mak- 
ing attractive, comfortable knitwear. 

As [ve explored these fabrics on the mod- 
ern machines, I’ve collected a number of 
techniques that home sewers can use to get 
predictably good results with knits. With a 
little ingenuity we can usually mimic the 
best effects of ready-to-wear clothes and 
can often improve on them, with or with- 
out a serger. If you have a serger, it’s even 
easier, but you can sew beautifully on knits 
with just a zigzag machine. 





Knit types and characteristics—The most 
significant change in knit fabrics has been 
blended fibers. Today’s knits almost aiways 
have natural fibers blended into the yarn 
so the fabric breathes. My favorite for cooler 
climes is wool or wool-and-polvyester jersey. 
For summer, I like cotton-and-polyester- 
blend interlocks. You'll also find fleece, 
sweater knits, tricot, stretch terry cloth, ve- 
lour, and a host of others. 

Despite this variety, most knits are either 
single or double knits. Knit fabrics stretch 
varying amounts, but single knits usually 
stretch more and are less stable than dou- 
ble knits. You'll have to judge each fabric 
on an individual basis, but the stability 
will determine how you should sew the 
seams, whether or not you have to face a 
neckline, and what type of hemming tech- 
nique you should use. 

Single knits are knit on machines with 
a single set of needles, all knitting in the 
same direction. If you look closely, you'll 
usually see the knit front and purl back of 
ordinary handknit stockinette fabric. Its 
most distinguishable characteristic is that 


Jan Saunders made her knit dress entirely by machine. Only the buttons were sewn on by hand. 
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it curls to the right side of the fabric, par- 
ticularly when stretched across the grain. 
Jersey, nylon tricot, stretch terry, velour, 
some sweat-shirt fleeces, and sweater knits 
are examples of single knits. 

Double knits are knit on machines with 
two sets of needles, working face to face. 
Because of this, they don’t curl, and be- 
cause they are generally more stable than 
single knits, they can at times be sewn with 
more conventional construction methods. 
You can usually distinguish a double knit 
because both sides look the same. Cotton/ 
poly interlock is a double knit used to make 
T-shirts and active sportswear. A jacquard 
double Knit is heavier, is textured, and has 
two or more colors knit into it. The right 
and wrong sides don’t have the same pat- 
tern, so you can use the wrong side of the 
fabric to create contrasting details. 

Ribbing is a type of double knit. Its super- 
elasticity makes it ideal for bands, just like 
its handknit counterpart, but it’s some- 
times impossible to find an exact color 
match for your garment fabric. I’ve used 
jersey and the wrong side of velour and 
stretch terry successfully in place of rib- 
bing. I cut crew or turtleneck bands across 
the grain two-thirds the length of the open- 
ing, and all other bands three-quarters the 
length. If the band stretches to fit the open- 
ing, the fabric is stretchy enough. 


Stitches for stretch—Back in the days be- 
fore most sewing machines could zigzag, 
there was much talk about stretching knit 
fabrics as you sewed them so that when the 
garment stretched, the straight-stitched 
seams wouldn’t pop. If you can’t zigzag on 
vour machine, you'll still have to do this 
when you're sewing with knits, but it’s a 
pretty risky idea because it’s very easy to 
deflect the needle. At best, this could break 
the needle; at worst, it could drive the nee- 
dle into the hook or needle plate, creating a 
burr only a mechanic could remove. There 
are many knit construction techniques that 
call for some stretching, often of one short 
layer against a longer one, so you must get 
used to the idea, but I prefer to let the feed 
dogs do all the fabric handling if possible. 
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A more basic problem with stretching as 
vou sew is that it can easily result in a 
wavy, rippled seam that never quite re- 
turns to its original shape because the sewn 
stitches don’t relax. When I’m sewing with 
knits, ’'m invariably using some sort of zig- 
zag or reverse-action stretch stitch (the feed 
dogs move the fabric forward, then back- 
ward, while the needle moves from side to 
side). I’ve found that I can control stretch 
with whatever stitch I’m using by adjust- 
ing the stitch length. If the fabric waves 
out of shape, which commonly happens on 
cross-grained seams, there’s too much 
thread in the seam. To eliminate thread 
from the stitch, lengthen it. If the fabric 
puckers, there isn’t enough thread in the 
seam, so shorten the stitch length. 

In the chart at right are some stretch 
stitches found on almost all modern ma- 
chines, with my recommendations for their 
use. I developed the chart by testing each 
stitch on one and two layers of a variety of 
knit fabrics and noting the effects I liked. It 
might make a good starting place for your 
own explorations with the stitches on your 
machine and with the fabrics you prefer. 

On my serger, the stitches I use most for 
knit sewing are the 3-thread overlock, the 
3/4-thread overlock, and the 3-thread flat- 
lock, also shown in the chart. Apart from 
using my serger to make seams with the 
3/4-thread overlock, I mainly use it to mimic 
ready-to-wear stitches. I still use my regu- 
lar machine for almost all the basic con- 
struction of knit garments. 


Layout, cutting, and marking—Unless 
vou're using two-way-stretch swimwear fab- 
ric (see Threads, No. 5, p. 24, for more on 
swimsuits), lay out your pattern so the most 
stretch (usually along the crosswise grain) 
is around the body. That means fronts, 
backs, ribbing, bands...everything. This way, 
the fabric creates the comfortable, eased fit 
that makes knits so popular. 

The simplest way I’ve found to cuta knit 
is to use a rotary cutter and an appropriate 
board to cut on. Rather than pin pattern 
pieces to the fabric, I use pattern weights. 
Any flat, weighted object—a kitchen knife, 
scissors, or a ruler—will work just as well. 

Most patterns still call for *4-in. seam 
allowances. Whether you use overlock stitches 
from a serger or a sewing machine, for the 
most part you'll be using 'A-in. seam allow- 
ances on your knit projects. I think it makes 
sense to skip a trimming step by cutting 
vour pattern out with -in. seam allow- 
ances to begin with, as long as you're sure 
the pattern really fits. Don’t cut around the 
notches; after you've cut out the pattern, go 
back and snip '-in. notches into the seam 
allowance. A snipped notch is more precise 
and saves a lot of cutting time. 

On light-colored fabrics, instead of mark- 
ing with tailor tacks, I use a disappearing 
or water-soluble fabric marker. To mark 
both layers at once with an accurate, visi- 
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Stretch stitches for knits 
Tiny zigzag stitch “~“UW%“*V/vV 


Set at your machine’s narrowest zigzag 
width (not O!) and at a length equal to width. 
This stitch is perfect for plain, unfinished 
seams that need to stretch. 


Straight stretch stitch 


This stitch will stretch a bit, while firmly 
reinforcing stressed seams at underarm, 
crotch, and pockets. Almost impossible to 
rip out, use only after fitting garment. 


Stretch blind hemstitch [M/W 


Because of flexible zigzag stitches between 
wider hemming stitches, this stitch creates 
an elastic blind hem. Use half-width setting. 


- - . A A * ry diy 
Multiple zigzag stitch /°\/ \/ 1 Nae 
This stitch is ideal for overcasting raw edges 
and understitching facings. Unlike plain 
zigzag, it won't tunnel fabric under stitch. 


Interlock, or overedge, stitch \ \ A | \ A A \ A 


For very lightweight knits and wovens, like 
Qiana, tricot, batiste, and organza, this stitch 
will stitch and finish a 4-in. seam in one 
step. Seam allowances won't tunnel. 


Overlock stitch QQOQ00Q00 

Designed to simulate a serged stitch, this 
stitch will stitch and finish a %-in. seam in 
one step, but it’s too dense for many 
lightweight to medium-weight fabrics. 


Double-overlock stitch /\ /\ /\\ /\ /\ 


Because there’s a straight stitch at each 
side of this stitch, it tunnels narrow seam 
allowances less. It is often the ideal one- 
step seam finish for '4-in. seams. 
Superstretch stitch » eis Ou Berens 

For very stretchy fabrics, like swimwear Lycra 
and sweater knits, this is least dense of '4-in. 
overcasting stitches and has best recovery. 


Picot stitch |///!/)/)) 


Designed to duplicate a delicate 
handsewing stitch with same name, this 
stitch can seam very fine knit and woven 
fabrics without puckering or tunneling. 


3-thread overlock flatlock stitch 


Flatlocking is a way to topstitch seams 
without disengaging or removing serger’s 
knife blade. Try loosening tensions if 
seams won't pull open easily. 


3-thread overlock stitch 


For narrow seams and seam finishes on 
lightweight knits and wovens, use a narrow- 
width setting and short stitch length. The 
lower looper can be tightened for a rolled hem. 


3/4-thread overlock stitch 


This stitch is used for %-in. seams on knit 
or woven fabric. The safety stitch created by 
right needle prevents narrow stressed 
seams from popping open. 
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Machine-made finishes for knit garments (See pp. 63-65 for step-by-step instructions.) 















Piped armhole/sleeve seams 
use contrasting knit 
yardage for emphasis 

and strength. 


Mock double-track seams 
look like their manufactured 
counterparts but are made 
without the factory's 
elaborate equipment. 


ble mark, I put the tip of the marker on the 
pattern tissue on top of the dot I want to 
transfer and leave it there a few seconds. 
The ink from the marker bleeds through 
the tissue, through the first layer of fabric, 
and onto the second layer. On darker fab- 
rics, I use a chalk wheel, which makes a 
very accurate line. An alternative on wash- 
able fabrics is a bar of pure soap that’s be- 
come too thin to wash with; its sharp edge 
makes a great and safe marker. Soaps with 
moisturizers can leave a mark on the fabric 
when it’s pressed. 

It’s often tricky to drawa straight line on 
wobbly knit fabric. I use the long edge of 
Scotch tape as a stitching guide or template 
for topstitching a zipper, marking button- 
hole placement and length, or marking a 
dart. Be sure to test the tape on a scrap 
first. You don’t want to pull off the nap. 
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Interfacing and pressing—I interface knits 
sparingly, frequently only the neckline fac- 
ing and crisp details, like belts or patch 
pockets. I prefer a stretch buttonhole (de- 
scribed on p. 65) to interfaced buttonhole 
bands. If the pattern calls for knit bands, 
and you want to use ribbing instead, don’t 
interface the ribbing. If you do, you'll de- 
feat its purpose. 

When I do interface, I use an all-bias fus- 
ible, like Pellon’s Sof-Shape, or a fusible 
knit, like Stacy’s Easy-Knit. Easy-Knit also 
comes in a fusible *A-in.-wide strip in a 
straight cut as well as a bias cut. You can 
use the straight cut to stabilize shoulder 
seams, under buttonholes if you like, and 
to add body to straight, narrow hems. Use 
the bias cut to stabilize shoulder seams 
where you want more stretch, to stabilize 
bias seams, and to add body to curved hems. 


Bound hems can be made 
to match piped seams. 


i 





Flatlocked serger seams 
mimic ready-to-wear seam 
finishes. For strength, a 

line of straight stitches can 
be added down the center. 





Twin-needle hems 
combine topstitching with 
stretch and durability. 


You can cut the strips narrower, and you 
don’t have to fuse them to use them. 

In knit ready-to-wear, fusible nonwovens 
seem to be the most common interfacings. 
However, I’ve seen sew-in nonwovens used 
to stabilize seams and pocket-mouth curves; 
nylon broadcloth used in tailored, top- 
stitched collars and stands; and even very 
thin foam rubber used to interface the back 
facing ofa halter top to help it stay put and 
to add emphasis to the topstitching. You 
can use almost anything to interface knits 
if it gives you the effect youre after. 

It’s critical that you avoid any ironing 
motions and actually press knits with your 
iron. I use a mini-press when I’m working 
on knits to eliminate the risk of distorting 
the fabric. I press seams flat as sewn first to 
set the stitches. Then I press them open or 
to the side, depending on their type. I al- 
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Zippers that look hand-picked 
can be inserted with no _—— 
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buttonholes, made 
with an overlock stitch instead 
of a zigzag satin stitch, won't 
stretch out of shape. 
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Pressed-open *-in. seams 
look just like straight-stitched 
seams but will stretch because 
they’re sewn with a tiny zigzag. 


ways press overlocked side seams to the 
front so the slight ridge that forms faces to 
the back and the seam doesn’t show. 


Needles and thread—When starting a pro- 
ject, use a fresh needle. I use a universal 
size 70 (American size 9) for interlocks and 
jersey and a size 80 (American size 11) for 
sweater knits, stretch terry, and velour. If 
vour machine is skipping stitches, you can 
use a stretch needle, available in two sizes—a 
75 for fine knits and a 90 for heavy knits. 
Also, remove the lint from under the feed 
dogs regularly and oil your machine when 
necessary. Both cotton-covered polyester 
and polyester threads are appropriate for 
knits. They have enough stretch to support 
the natural flex of knit garments, but if 
voure using stretch stitches, you can even 
get away with using 100% cotton thread. 
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Pattern selection—Which comes first, the 
fabric or the pattern? Judging from my 
own stockpile, it’s the fabric. When I’m 
looking for a pattern to pair with my cur- 
rent knit choice, I look for something sim- 
ple. The stretchier the fabric, the less [ll 
have to worry about fit and shaping, so I 
can choose a style without a lot of darts, 
gathering, and complex seaming. 

Once I’ve settled on a pattern, I check to 
see if I can simplify it further without com- 
promising the style or the fit. I’ve noticed 
that many patterns call fora back-neck zip- 
per even when there is plenty of room or 
stretch at the neckline to pull the garment 
over the head. Ready-to-wear never both- 
ers with such unnecessary details, and back- 
neck zippers are tricky to put in, so I elimi- 
nate the zipper, and often the entire seam 
down the back. 


Knit button loops can be 

made without turning 

~. because of a single knit’s 
“\. tendency to curl. 
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hed '4-in. seams 
are very durable but won't 
press flat. 








Seams—In the following directions, notice 
particularly the recommended sewing- 
machine feet; they often make the differ- 
ence between success and failure. The em- 
broidery foot, for example, has a channel 
underneath to accommodate the increased 
bulk of the many stretch stitches. 

No matter what type of knit you’re work- 
ing with, vou must stitch and finish side 
seams to ensure durability and prevent 
bulk. Refer to the chart on p. 61 for a zig- 
zag, stretch, or serger stitch that suits your 
fabric. If you choose a zigzag stitch, you'll 
need to complete the seam in two steps. 


Two-step ‘1-in. seam allowance: Pin the 
fabric pieces, right sides together. With a 
tiny zigzag stitch (1mm to 2mm long) or 
the fine setting (15 stitches/in.) and 1mm 
wide, sew the seam at the “-in. or %-in. 


seamline, using a zigzag foot or an embroi- 
dery foot. Always pull the pins out before 
vou get to them. The zigzag stitch stretches 
with the garment, so you don’t have to 
stretch the fabric as you sew. 

Reset your machine for the multiple, or 
three-step, zigzag stitch, and set the stitch 
length to 1mm, or the fine setting, and the 
stitch width to 4mm. Place the seam under 
the foot so the needle stitches next to, and 
to the left of, the first row of stitching. The 
multiple zigzag stitch stretches with the 
seam and flattens the seam allowance. Trim 
away the excess seam allowance if neces- 
sary, and if this is a side seam, press it to- 
ward the garment front. 


One-step s1-in. seam allowance: If you 
can use the overlock, superstretch, or dou- 
ble-overlock stitch or your 3/4-thread over- 
lock, you can complete the seam in one 
step, as I did in the dress on p. 63. From 
the front it looks just like a two-step seam. 

Test-sew on a fabric scrap to choose the 
stitch most compatible with your fabric. 
Then pin the fabric pieces right sides to- 
gether. If you’ve trimmed the seam allow- 
ance to 4 in., guide the seam allowance so 
the needle bites into the fabric on the left 
and swings off the raw edge on the right. If 
you have a %-in. seam allowance, sew at 
the %-in. seamline; then trim up to the 
stitch. If you use a serger, the seam allow- 
ance will be trimmed off automatically. Press 
the finished seam allowance to one side. 


Piped sleeve seams 


Attach piping to sleeve, then to bodice. 
Overlap bodice seam on top of 
sleeve seam. 


Piping 
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wrong side » 


Pressed-open */s-in. seam: This type of 
seam is usually the flattest and least con- 
spicuous, and with a tiny zigzag stitch 
(1.5mm long by 1mm wide) it will be very 
elastic. I like to use it for the center-front 
or center-back seam, as in the dress on p. 63. 
Pin right sides together, and stitch at the 
*-in. seamline, using an embroidery foot. 
Because knits don’t ravel, you don’t have to 
finish the raw edges. Seam allowances that 
are less than % in. are too narrow to easily 
press open and stay flat. 


Flatlocked serger seam: | mimic the man- 
ufacturer’s 4-thread flatlock stitch in two 
steps: first with the serger, then with the 
conventional sewing machine; you can see 
the results on the blue top on p. 62. 

Thread the left needle and loopers with 
matching thread. Use the widest needle 
plate to test your serger for appropriate 
flatlock tensions. Set the left-needle ten- 
sion very loose, the upper-looper tension 
loose, and the lower-looper tension tight to 
very tight. 

Place wrong sides together. Align the raw 
edges along the edge of the needle plate so 
that the blades don’t cut the fabric. I achieve 
the flattest results if I keep the fabric edges 
approximately ‘4 in. from the blades. Serge 
the seam, using a 3-thread flatlock with a 
stitch length of 2mm to 3mm and a stitch 
width of 4mm to 5mm. Then pull the fab- 
ric apart to see the exposed seam, and 
press the seam flat. 
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Thread your conventional machine with 
matching thread and set itfora 2mm straight 
stitch. With the right side up, and using an 
embroidery foot, stitch down the center of 
the flatlocked seam. An all-polyester thread 
will stretch considerably. For more stretch, 
use the straight-stretch stitch; for less, sta- 
bilize underneath with tape. 


Mock double-track seam: You can makea 
narrow version of this popular sportswear 
effect by stitching the seam with a tiny zig- 
zag, right sides together, and then pressing 
the seam open. From the top, center the 
seam under a 4mm-wide, double-needle 
topstitch, and then trim the allowances un- 
derneath. See “Twin-needle hemming” on 
the facing page for more on using a double 
needle; the finished seam is shown on the 
blue top on p. 62. 


Piped armhole/sleeve seam: The attractive 
ready-to-wear technique used on the dress 
on p. 62 employs a contrast color of the 
garment knit fabric as both a piping and a 
hem finish. Sometimes manufacturers use 
a bias-cut strip, but a cross-grain cut is just 
as flexible in a knit and saves fabric. Trim 
the seam allowances to % in. on the bodice, 
and '4 in. on the sleeve. Cut the contrast- 
ing knit fabric across the grain, double the 
finished width plus “4 in. I usually cut one 
long strip and later cut it into the appropri- 
ate lengths for specific areas. Cut the bands 
positioned at the sleeve seams the same 
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length as the sleeve opening plus 1’ in. for 
seam allowances. 

Seam the contrasting bands into a circle. 
Seam the dress side seams and sleeve under- 
arm seams. With a tiny zigzag stitch, and 
with right sides together, sew one edge of 
the band to the bodice piece with a %-in. 
seam. Stitch the other edge to the armhole 
but with any one-step ‘4-in. seam. 

Press the garment seam allowances to- 
ward the inside of the band. Pin the trim to 
% in. wide so the band doubles over the 
seam allowance around the dress armhole, 
while the sleeve seam allowance lies flat on 
the inside (top-left drawing, facing page). 

Set vour machine for a 3mm straight 
stitch (or 9 stitches/in.), and use a blind 
hem foot. Positioning the blade or the in- 
side of the right toe of the blind hem foot 
in the seamline as a guide, stitch in the 
ditch around the armhole where the band 
meets the sleeve seam. 


Hem finishes—Because knits don’t ravel un- 
less the yarns are very slick, hem treat- 
ments can be minimal. In fact, for tops 
that will always be tucked in, whose hems 
vou want to be as flat as possible, you can 
even get away with no hem. Just make a 
single line of straight stitches trimmed to 
about  in., but I prefer a more finished 
look. For the neck edge of my single-knit 
turtleneck dress, I turned down the raw 
edge ‘4 in. and topstitched with a zigzag 
stitch that was 2mm long and 1mm wide. 
Then I trimmed the excess fabric to the 
stitch. For a regular hem on a heavier, sta- 
ble knit, I usually machine-stitch a stretch 
blind hem. Fora lightweight, stretchy knit, 
which may get a lot of stress on the hem 
(T-shirts, sweaters, sleeves), I prefer hem- 
ming with twin needles. 


Twin-needle hemming: For a twin-needle 
hem like the one on p. 62, use a 2.0-4.0 
twin needle (front- or top-loading-bobbin 
sewing machine only) and set your ma- 
chine for a 2mm- or 3mm-long straight 
stitch (or 10-12 stitches/in.) and a O stitch 
width. Use an embroidery foot. For a flatter 
hem finish, loosen the upper tension a bit. 

Thread the twin needles with the same 
thread color as the fashion fabric. As the 
two spools sit on the spool pins, be sure 
one thread pulls off the back of the spool, 
and the other off the front of the spool. 
This way, they won’t tangle. Pin the hem 
up the desired amount and press. Place the 
fabric under the foot, right side up, so the 
foot is resting on a double layer of fabric. 

Topstitch the hem in place. Then press it 
and trim the excess fabric up to the line of 
stitching. Because there are two threads on 
top and one bobbin thread, the bobbin 
thread must share itself between the two 
top threads, creating a zigzag stitch on the 
wrong side of the fabric. The zigzagged bob- 
bin thread enables this hem treatment to 
stretch and withstand lots of wear and tear. 
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Bound hems: For a hem or neckline that 
matches the piped sleeve seam described 
above, use the same cross-grain strips of 
contrast fabric. For the neckline, cut the 
trim the length of the neckline opening; 
then seam it into a circle with a %-in. seam 
allowance. This way, the band will be 1’A in. 
smaller than the neckline opening so that 
the band hugs the neckline. Press and shape 
it after stitching it on. Cut bands for hems 
the desired finished length plus 1'4 in. 

For the neckline, divide the band and 
the neckline into quarters. Place right sides 
together, matching quarter marks. With the 
band side up and your machine set for a 
tiny zigzag stitch and fitted with an embroi- 
dery foot, stitch with a 4-in. seam allow- 
ance, stretching the neckline band slightly. 
Don’t stretch the hem bands. Press the 
seam allowance up into the band; then fold 
the band over the seam allowance so that it 
is ‘4 in. wide. Pin the binding so the raw 
edge extends beyond the seamline about 
Y, in., and press. 

Reset your machine for a 3mm-long 
straight stitch (or 9 stitches/in.) and put on 
the blind-hem foot. Then, using the blade 
or toe of the blind hem foot as a guide, 
stitch in the ditch around the neckline or 
hem. Press and shape the binding with 
steam. Trim away excess seam allowance 
from the band. 


Garment details— Perfectly executed details 
are the hallmark of sewing craftsmanship, 
but the stretch of knit fabric can make it 
difficult for the sewer to control the fabric 
during the involved construction that de- 
tails usually require. Here are a few of my 
favorite, virtually foolproof, techniques. 


Hand-picked zipper by machine: A cen- 
ter-back zipper that looks hand-inserted is 
much easier to install than it looks. Buy a 
zipper longer than the pattern calls for. 
This way, the pull won’t interfere with the 
presser foot while you're sewing. 

Stitch the center-back seam, basting 
where the zipper is to be sewn. Place the 
closed zipper face down and centered over 
the seamline. The pull must be on the ex- 
tra length of tape, out of the way above the 
planned opening. With extra-long quilting 
pins, pin the zipper from the wrong side so 
the pin enters the zipper tape and seam 
allowances '4 in. from the teeth. 

Set your machine fora regular blind hem- 
stitch, about 2mm long (or 10 stitches/in.) 
by2mmto 2.5mm wide. If your blind-hem 
foot has a narrow toe on the left, use it. 
Otherwise, use your zipper foot. With the 
garment face up, fold back one side to ex- 
pose the seam allowance up to where the 
pins enter the fabric (drawing at bottom 
left, facing page). The straight stitches sew 
into the seam allowance and zipper tape; 
the zigzag stitches bite into the fold of the 
fabric, creating the “pick.” Repeat for the 
other side of the zipper. Remove the bast- 


ing stitches, lower the slide, and cut off the 
excess zipper. Bar-tack over the teeth by 
hand (but don’t go through the garment) 
so the zipper won’t pull off track. I put the 
zippers into the dress on p. 63 this way. 


Button loops: Rather than sew a long, skin- 
ny tube that you have to turn, you can use 
the curling feature of a single knit to your 
advantage to make button loops like the 
ones on the turtleneck of my beige dress 
on p. 63. Cut a strip of single knit 4 in. 
wide across the grain, and stretch it so the 
edges turn in, forming a long tube. Put the 
tube under the pressure foot, stretching it 
with one hand in front of, and one hand in 
back of, the foot so it stays rolled. 

With your machine set for its widest zig- 
zag and a stitch length of about 3mm to 
4mm (or 6-10 stitches/in.), put on the em- 
broidery foot and begin sewing so the stitch 
clears the fabric on both sides of the tube. 
If the needle hits the fabric and skips a 
stitch, cut a narrower strip and try again. 


Stretch buttonholes: A buttonhole made 
with a reverse-action overlock stitch in- 
stead of a zigzag stitch will keep its shape 
on knit fabric no matter how much it is 
used. For a little extra security on single 
knits and on the cross grain, you can add a 
cord to this buttonhole just as you would 
to an ordinary buttonhole. On heavier fab- 
rics, try topstitching thread for a hand- 
worked look. 

Set your machine for a normal-length 
but half-width (2mm on most machines) 
overlock stitch, and use your buttonhole 
foot. Mark the buttonholes. I use Scotch 
tape to establish the ends and the distance 
from the edge. Following the right-hand 
drawing on the facing page, stitch down 
the left-hand edge of the buttonhole, with 
the straight-stitch side of the stitch away 
from the center of the buttonhole. 

At the bottom, stop with the needle 
down and in the right side of the stitch, lift 
the foot, and pivot a full 180° so that the 
stitches that you just made are on the right 
of the buttonhole. Lower the foot, and raise 
the needle. Then reset the machine for a 
stitch length of 0 and a 4mm width, and 
bar-tack the end of the buttonhole with a 
few stitches. 

Return the machine setting to the 2mm 
overlock stitch and sew down the remain- 
ing side of the buttonhole. Again, reset the 
machine so you can bar-tack the end; then 
cut the threads and pull them through the 
back and tie them off. a 


Jan Saunders is the European-trained 
author of Speed Sewing (1985), which of- 
fers additional techniques for sewing both 
wovens and knits. She is currently work- 
ing on Know Your Viking for Chilton’s Cre- 
ative Machine Arts Series. Speed Sewing 
ts available from her at 3939 W. Hender- 
son Rd. Columbus, OH 43220. 
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am 

a hand- 

knitter from 

way back, and what I 

love most about knitting is tex- 
ture. Cables, bobbles, even textures of yarns 
in plain stockinette stitch—these are what 
drew me to knitting in the first place. 

Much as I love it, texture on its own is 
not enough fora knock-out sweater. I need 
style, and so I’ve spent hours poring over 
books of historical costumes. Renaissance 
costume in the 16th century had it all— 
splendor, elegance, flamboyance. The paint- 
ings from that period depict elaborately 
ruffled and bejeweled bodices; a taste for 
lavish decoration in light- and eye-catching 
gold threads; padded, puffed, and slashed 
sleeves; bodices that exaggerate the body; 
and intricate, opulent lace. Re-creating that 
magnificent, royal adornment in a knit gar- 
ment was the challenge I set for myself. 

The hand finishing and detail work make 
my sweaters sing, but I create much of 
each sweater on a knitting machine. When 
I discovered the knitting machine, I didn’t 
want to give up that glorious, flirtatious 
texture J loved in handknitting. Therefore, 
I experimented with tension, colors, and 
exotic fibers to add textural interest. 

One of the biggest decisions I had to 
make was what kind of knitting machine to 
buy. I chose the Brother Bulky 230 with a 
ribbing attachment because it produces a 
knit fabric that’s similar to handknit fab- 
ric, and I can make tubes and ribbing for 
ruffles and smocking. Thanks to the speed 
of my machine, I can quickly turn out doz- 
ens of samples of fiber and yarn swatches. 
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Making sample swatches—Sampling has be- 
come a big part of my working pleasure. I 
may play with one basic yarn and then add 
a metallic thread, a fuzzy mohair thread, a 
multicolor novelty yarn, and a nubby acryl- 
ic. In effect, I become my own yarn designer 
without having to bea spinner! Just chang- 
ing the tension makes a fabric heavier, light- 
er, Smoother, or more textured. The result- 
ing swatches become a permanent part of 
my repertoire (top photo, facing page). 
Ona knitting machine, the stitch gauge 
is determined by how far the needles slide 
back and forth in the needle bed. The dis- 
tance between the needles relative to each 
other is fixed. You can determine how much 
yarn is pulled through the stitches, thus 
making bigger or smaller loops, by changing 
the tension setting on the machine. Increas- 
ing the tension makes a firmer fabric; de- 
creasing it loosens the fabric. Preliminary 
tension swatches help me determine the 
garment’s drapability, the elasticity of the 
stitch, and the size of the finished piece. 
I can’t emphasize enough the importance 
of tension swatches. I make a separate swatch 
for each type of yarn and for each trim and 
edging. I try out different color and stitch 
combinations to see how the textures work 
together. I determine the gauge for my de- 
sign. If I’m going to knit different parts of 
the garment in different stitches, I knit 
separate swatches. My swatches are an in- 
troduction to what the feel and texture of 
the finished garment will be. I treat sample 


swatches as I’d 

‘treat the finished gar- 

ment. If I plan to wash or 

iron the garment, I wash or iron 

the swatch. When working with many yarn 

combinations, I have to know how they'll 
react to one another when cleaned. 





Designing a sweater—Each sweater I design 
and make is unique. All my sweaters are 
loose-fitting and will fit many sizes, although 
I make them to fita size medium. For each 
new design, I comb through 16th-century 
costume and picture books. When some- 
thing clicks, I make a color sketch that 
gives me a general idea of where I’m headed. 

Myftirst sketches are usually small, made 
in an 8-in. x 9-in. sketch book and ren- 
dered quickly with colored pencils. I don’t 
spend a lot of time on the original sketch, 
as I often change my mind about a design. 
Even on shopping trips, weekend excur- 
sions, or vacations, I take my sketch book 
along so that when I’m inspired by a color, 
texture, or shape, I can jot down the idea. 

After making,the overall sketch, I work 
on the details. I pay particular attention to 
any area where shaping is required—e.g., at 
the armhole or where a collar will be at- 
tached—because I need to know when to 
increase or decrease the stitches. I record 
every shape and plan how I'll attach all the 
parts. If I want pleats, for example, I have 
to decide how the pleated ends will attach 
to the rest of the sweater. If I want ruffles, I 
may want to attach them to a supporting 
piece of stockinette fabric. 

It’s easy for me to calculate the number 
of stitches and rows needed to knit the 
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shapes once I’ve completed my sample 
swatches. For a drop-shoulder sleeve, for 
example, I measure the length of the sleeve 
and the width of the wrist and top of the 
sleeve in inches. By using the tension 
swatches, I can calculate the number of 
stitches I must cast on; the number of in- 
creases I must make, and at what intervals; 
and the number of rows I must knit to 
achieve the required length. This is impor- 
tant since I often use knit fabric with the 
rows on the vertical rather than the hori- 
zontal. If ’m using pleats in a sleeve, I have 
to use the rows-per-inch measurement 
when calculating how much fabric to make. 

When approaching each individually de- 
signed garment, I think of it asa collage. In 
my imagination I subdivide each section 
into smaller shapes that might be knit sep- 
arately and then assembled, creating the 
desired shape. 

I also check how the pieces will be at- 
tached. Using my sample swatches, I sew 
the pieces together for a small portion of 
the sweater. If I plan to combine different 
weights or textures of yarn, the portion will 
tell me if they'll look right together. This is 
where the magic starts to happen. Drape, 
color, texture—it all comes together when 
you hold the fabric in your hand. 

This is also where I “edit” myself. I may 
have to make changes, either in the overall 
design or in one or more elements of it. For 
example, the soft yarn I loved may not 
have enough body to sustain a ruffle effect 
I had planned for it, or a metallic accent 
yarn may not complement the weight of 
the yarn with which it’s used. 

Yarn choice is crucial in my designs, es- 
pecially since I tend to mix many fibers 
and styles of yarn in one garment to pro- 
duce the lavish, decorative look Im after. 
Angora is a wonderful luxury fiber that I 
often use to portray the softness of fur. 
Though expensive, it can be used effectively 
in combination with other fibers (in stripes, 
for example). If I plan to apply beads after 
knitting, I might choose a smooth, lustrous 
fiber, like mohair, or an acrylic as the back- 
ground yarn. Metallic yarns are great for 
adding the glittering suggestion of intricate 
embroidery. Once I’m satisfied that all the 
yarns work well together, I’m ready to be- 
gin producing the fabric. 

As I work on the knitting machine, I 
keep adding to my original sketches, illus- 
trating an appliqué procedure or embroi- 
dery technique as it occurs to me. It is of- 
ten easier, for example, to appliqué beads 
and embroider gold threads before you as- 
semble the garment. Handling just a sleeve 
or a section of the front or back is a lot 
easier than manipulating the whole sweater. 





Pleats—When most of us think of using 
pleats in a garment, we think of the accor- 
dion, knife, and box pleats of skirts. Pleat- 
ing is merely fabric folded in regular widths. 
I've adapted it to create the effect of Renais- 
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With her double-bed knitting machine, Kathleen Ruoti prepares fabric for a Renaissance- 
inspired sweater. Lola the mannequin wears a sweater with pleated sleeves made from hori- 
zontally striped stockinette fabric. The furry-looking collar and the front placket are 
machine-knit striped tubes. Ruoti looks for details in 16th-century costumes, as in the prints 
on the wall, and then makes samples (hanging in front of her) of smocking, ruffles, pleats, 
and edgings prior to constructing a sweater. 


To give a pleat a sharp edge, Ruoti crochets 
the edges (left), then stitches the pleat in place 
at both ends (right). 





sance slashing in luxurious full sleeves. I 
begin with a length of horizontally striped 
stockinette fabric that I turn so the stripes 
run up and down. When making the fabric, 
I combine both an increase and a decrease 
of tension: I use a loose tension for color 
that will show on the outside and a tighter 
tension for the color in the “slashes.” This 
procedure automatically pulls the fabric in 
and out and enhances the fabric’s appear- 
ance. I can iron the pleats or finish their 
edges with crochet for sharpness. 

To form sharp pleats (bottom photos, p. 67) 
I crochet a ridge along the edge of a stripe, 
hooking through two layers of fabric. I fold 
the fabric until only the outside color shows, 
then work up that new edge. I hold the box 
pleats in place with a decorative trim. 

I often give sleeves a banded look by 
switching from a stockinette stitch to a 
ribbed stitch. The ribbing automatically 
pulls in the fullness of the fabric. 


Tubular collars and trim—A tubular collar 
and sleeve trim make interesting edges and 
fine details for sweaters (top photo, p. 67). I 
either make jointless tubes in stockinette 
stitches by casting on an equal number of 
stitches on both the knit and rib beds of 
my machine, or! use a rectangular piece of 
machine-knit fabric rolled into a tube. 





When I knit a jointless tube, the diame- 
ter of the tube depends on the number of 
needles I use in each bed. I usually knit a 
longer piece of tubing than I need. Then I 
unravel the ends and close them by hand. I 
stuff the tube with polyester fiberfill, using 
the blunt end of a crochet hook. I often 
make collars and front plackets of wide 
striped tubes without stuffing. 

If I start with a rectangular piece of stock- 
inette fabric, I use the lengthwise seam to 
insert lace, or I hide the seam when I at- 
tach the tube to the sweater. 


Smocking— Smocking is another of my fa- 
vorite techniques for adding depth to flat 
knit fabric (above-left photo). After I knit 
ribbing, I drawthe ribs together with hand 
stitching and add beads or ribbons. 

On the knitting machine, the honeycomb 
of smocking starts as a simple rib. Using 
different combinations of ribbing, I can 
achieve different sizes of smocking. 

If I make 3x1 ribbing and smock it by 
making a stitch in the knit stitches to gather 
across three pur] stitches, the final smocked 
fabric will be one-third the width of the 
original knit fabric. If I need 12 in. of final 
fabric, I begin with 1 yd. of knit ribbed fab- 
ric. Again, let me stress how important 
gauge swatches are, especially when you're 


To make a ruffle (above), Ruoti holds lace next to the edge of the rib- 
bing, then zigzag-stitches it in place as she stretches the ribbing. With 
sewing-weight thread and a needle that is small enough to fit 
through the center of the beads, Ruott smocks 3x1 ribbing (top left). 
She gathers two ribs by stitching twice in the same place, then adds a 
bead. The thread is hidden in the line of knit stitches. Beads sewn 
onto smocked ribbing (bottom left) add sparkle to a sweater sewn by 
Ruoti. (Photos above, bottom-left, and p. 66 by Roeco Ruoti) 





playing with great changes like these in 
smocking. All it takes is a small swatch to 
see just how many stitches of ribbing are 
needed to produce the required number of 
inches of final smocked fabric. 

I start smocking by knotting the end of 
thread or yarn, and if ’m adding beads, by 
selecting a needle that I know will fit 
through the eye of the bead. I like to gather 
the ribs with one or two stitches before I 
add a bead. I can either hide the thread 
under the surface of the knitting (top-left 
photo) or use contrasting yarn or thread 
and stitch along the surface between smock- 
ing stitches to make a decorative window- 
pane pattern (bottom sweater, facing page). 

When I first started smocking, I marked 
the fabric with dots to guide the smocking. 
Now I judge the distance between stitches 
by eye. I put about four vertical knit stitches 
between each smocking point. Because 
smocking dramatically changes the shape 
of fabric, always finish your smocking be- 
fore making up the garment. 

If I intend to add beads, I like to work 
with firmer fabric. I therefore increase the 
machine’s tension when making the fabric. 


Ruffles—I love ruffles. In many sweaters 


they are both decorative and functional 
(see top sweater, facing page). A lot of knit 
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A triangular underlay of machine-stitched 
stockinette fabric supports the ruffles on the 
back of the top sweater. Yarn that matches 
the slashing” in the pleated sleeves forms a 
window-pane pattern of smocking in the bot- 
tom sweater. (Photo by Robert Marsala) 


garments need elasticity around the neck, 
at the cuffs, and at the bottom edge, and 
this elasticity has been achieved for cen- 
turies with a knit 1x1 or 2x2 rib. ve broad- 
ened the horizon of everyday ribbing by 
turning it into ruffles. 

Ruffles start with a 1x1 rib. To complete 
the ruffle, I sew a lace edging onto the rib- 
bing with machine zigzagging while spread- 
ing the ribbing with my fingers, keeping 
the lace and ribbing side by side rather 
than overlapped. Ruffles hang and drape 
with more ease when you use a loose ten- 
sion on the knitting machine. 


Lining—I often line my sweaters—some- 
times the whole garment, sometimes just 
the sleeves—to hide yarn ends or to give 
support to pleats and ruffles. A lining cov- 
ers the mess and gives a finished appear- 
ance to the sweater, inside and out. You 
can line with woven fabric, but I prefer a 
light knit lining. 

To knit the lining, I combine one or two 
of the yarns I blended for the shell. By us- 
ing a thinner weight of yarn and a loose 
tension, I produce a light, meshlike fabric. 
I'm trying not to add too much weight to 
the garment, only to hide the knots. A com- 
plementary color combination of yarns can 
be used for the lining. 

In order to determine how big I should 
make the lining, I measure the completed 
sweater shell and then knit a sample to de- 
termine the gauge and calculate the num- 
ber of stitches I need. I make the linings of 
sleeves form-fitted so that when I’m an- 
choring pleats, the sleeve gathers remain 
puffed and shortened. LJ 


Kathleen Ruoti, a former printmaker, owns 
Sweet Pea Enterprises in Staten Island, NY. 


Further reading 

Gartshore, Linda. The Machine 
Knitter’s Dictionary. New York: 

St. Martin’s Press, 1983. 

Pen-and-ink drawings; history of the 
knitting machine; and a good, quick 
reference for terms. 


Nabney, Janet. An Illustrated 
Handbook of Machine Knitting. London: 
B.T. Batsford, 1987. Distributed by 
David & Charles, North Pomfret, VT. 
Well-illustrated book for machine 
knitters, with lots of details not found in 
instruction manuals. 

Reader’s Digest Editors. Complete 

Guide to Needlework. Pleasantville, NY: 
Reader’s Digest Association, 1979. 

Good for blind-stitch techniques, 
finishing, and crochet details. 
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mprovisation is a vital and endur- 

ing force in African-American cul- 

ture. It has its roots in African val- 

ues that favor individuality and 

creativity. Improvisational vari- 
ation in cultural forms ranging from music 
and dance to textile design is pervasive 
throughout black Africa, and it is also a 
prominent characteristic of African- 
American quilts. 

Although African textile artists and Afri- 
can-American quiltmakers use traditional 
patterns and styles for their work, they re- 
tain the freedom to improvise. According- 
ly, African-American quiltmakers are com- 
fortable allowing new forms to occur 
spontaneously as an expression of under- 
lying values that foster the salvaging of ma- 
terial and favor variation. Having this habit 
of mind encourages the unexpected, the 
unique, the personal. Quiltmaker Sherry 
Byrd describes herself as a person who is 
unable to stick with a pattern: “I don’t like 
to use patterns. I think more so they're a 
waste of my time because it’s other peo- 
ple’s ideas, and not that I don’t use other 
people’s ideas, but, you know, I don’t like 
to do the same things over and over, and so 
[I just kind of build my own quilts as I sit at 
the machine.” 


Arbie Williams constructed her “Star and 
Wheel” quilt (76 in. x 67 in.), facing page, 
from rummage-sale patchwork finds and 
leftovers from her own ptecing. Williams 
comfortably improvises to accommodate to 
the materials that she has at hand. Quilted 
by Irene Bankhead. 





Gussie Wells’s “Compound Strip” (86 in. x 88 in.), pieced from scraps 
discarded by a windbreaker factory, is a sophisticated example of 
Afro-traditional strip quilting. Quilted by Willia Ette Graham. 
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Delight in the unplanned—The knowledge 
of how African and African-American cul- 
tures manage the accidental and incidental 
is one key to understanding their improvi- 
sational processes. African textilemakers 
may allow for chance variations. Appliqué 
work on ceremonial skirts by the Kuba of 
Kongo, for example, serves to cover up tears 
as well as to decorate. Obviously, holes aren’t 
planned; conversion to decoration depends 
on the embroiderer’s flexibility. 

African-American quiltmakers also en- 
joy the unplanned. Some work almost ex- 
clusively from scraps. Sherry Byrd says she 
gets her ideas from “the way the scraps are 
cut...you can just take them and start sew- 
ing with what’s there.” Some, like Wanda 
Jones, favor scraps over new material. “If 
you got lots of big pieces of material,” says 
Jones, “it’s really not exciting to patch up 
anything. Quilting is making something 
good out of nothing. Then you can make 
something big out of something that’s 
throwed away. That’s what scrapping is all 
about. And you can make something beau- 
tiful out of scrapping.” 

Gussie Wells also likes scraps: “I prefer 
to use what the people give me because 
they has a whole lot of different kinds of 
material. They give you a whole lot of dif- 
ferent pieces you would never bought.” Her 
“Compound Strip” (left photo, below) is 
made from unusual fabric that was dis- 
carded by a windbreaker factory. 

Although black quiltmaking emerged in 
a context of poverty, where recycling cloth 
made good sense, the exhilarating quilts 
crafted by African-Americans result from a 


Charles Cater has been making quilts for more than 50 years. In his 
“Triangle Strip” (98 in. x 88 in.), he has integrated an “accidental.” 
Insetting the long vertical piece (upper-left area of central section) 
has enabled him to compensate for the narrowing strip. He high- 
lighted the idiosyncrasy by using the light-colored fabric for the in- 
set. Quilted by Willia Ette Graham. 


dovetailing 
of economic 
and aesthet- 
ic consider- 
ations. 

“Acciden- 
tals”are also 
embraced 
in African- 
American 
patchwork; 
piecing is 
seen as a 
process in 
which inter- 
esting things 
can happen that aren’t entirely controlled 
by the quiltmaker. “Mistakes” may be ac- 
ceptable, or, not seen as mistakes at all, 
they may be welcomed as an integral part 
of the creative process (see Charles Cater’s 
“Triangle Strip,” below, right). According to 
Wanda Jones, when she was learning to 
quilt and @ Charles Cater 
would make — 
a mistake, 
her mother 
would say, 
“It’s nothing 
about making 
it a little dif- 
ferent. It’s 
still the same 
pattern. You 
just added 
something 
of your own 
LO It, “=> 
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Because the pieces in the “Basket Improvi- 
sation” quilt (77 in. x 89 in.) are unmea- 
sured, the blocks vary in size, and alter- 
ations were necessary to fit them together. 
Note the-range of orange forms that occur in 
the corners where four blocks meet. 


“Basket Improvisation” 
Willia Ette Graham joined four basket 


blocks at their right-angle corners to 
form larger stair-stepped “squares.” 


Graham's block 
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Willia Ette 
Graham used 
a modified 
basket block 
for the pat- 
tern in her 
“Basket Im- 
provisation.” 
She got the 
partial block 
(see drawing 
at top left) 
from a friend back home in Henderson, 
TX, in the 1960s. Ordinarily, it would be 
squared off with a solid-color fabric on 
which a handle for the “basket” would be 
appliquéd (center drawing). Instead, Gra- 
ham made her unique block by piecing to- 
gether two unfinished baskets. Though she 
often measures, she is adept at working 
with unmeasured pieces. For this quilt, 
Graham used precut scraps that were not 
uniform in size and, consequently, had to 
deal with a variety of tricky piecing situa- 
tions. When four blocks left an empty space 
as they “met,” Graham just filled in with 
the orange fabric that she had used to make 
the original blocks. She appreciates the un- 
expected: “When I get it together, well, I’m 
surprised at the quilt that I have made. It’s 
so much different to what it’s supposed to 
have been. It’s a new pattern.” 

In African-American quiltmaking, impro- 
visation occurs in a context of traditional 
restrictions. The artist works within pre- 
scribed boundaries that both regulate and 
vield to the creative process. The accep- 
tance of incidental changes as creative of- 
ferings (unlikely in the Anglo tradition) af- 
firms an innovative process that originates 
beyond the conscious domain and is basic 
to improvisation. 

Arbie Wil- 
liams (see her 
quilt on p. 70) 
also is not 
necessarily 
dissatisfied 
when she is 
piecing one 
of her quilts 
and a patch 
goes in dif- 
ferently than 
she’d planned: 
“Sometimes I really would like it, the way it 
come out. Sometime your ideals runs and 
then if you do it backwards, well sometime 
it fit in better than the way you had your 
ideals to go. So you just leave it like that.... 
it’s different from anybody else’s—so that’s 
what you piece for, something different from 
somebody else.” 

Approximate measurement, antithetical 
to Anglo-traditional values as expressed in 
the standard patchwork quilt, is central to 
Afro-traditional aesthetics. Rosie Lee Tomp- 
kins (quilts, p. 74 and cover) doesn’t do for- 
mal measuring when cutting out pieces for 


Arbie Williams 








a quilt. Nor does Angelia Tobias: “No...] 
just cut them. Just long as they look right, 
Pll fit them. I just see that it’ll fit in a cer- 
tain design and just make it to fit.” Tobias’ 
grandmother, from whom she learned to 
quilt, didn’t measure her pieces either. “I 
think she mostly just make everything by 
what she feel.” 

Charles Cater sometimes uses one piece 
as a template for the next, but, “Once you 
cut one piece...most of the time you use 
your own imagination from there on, and 
you can mostly come out just about the 
same...you cut and then you fit them in. 
You might have to trim...but that’s about 
all.” As for his teacher, his grandmother: 
“She would see something and she would 
just cut her pieces—start off from scratch 
with nothing and go on to make whatso- 
never she designed to do...whatsonever she 
feel like she want to make it out to be...1 
never see her measure anything.” 

Gussie Wells usually uses templates that 
she makes out of newspaper, but to cut 
straight pieces, “You just figure out how 
wide you want it and how long you want it, 
you just go whacking on it.” 

Sherry 
Byrd some- 
times mea- 
sures pre- 
cisely, but she 
believes that 
such measur- 
ing has its 
price: “T really 
don’t like to 
sit down and 
do all that 
measuring. It 
just takes the 
heart out of 
things.” She , 
often chooses not to: “I just kind of eye 
things. Just see how I want it to go together 
and then put it together.” 

These cutting practices must be backed 
up by the skills necessary to deal with pieces 
that do not fit together. Byrd knows how to 
use variable-sized pieces. “When I sew them 
...together, there’s just whatever size comes 
out. I just like to kind of put it together and 
look at it, and then if I need to go back and 
do a little trimming, I'll do that.” Her “Dou- 
ble Medallion” (photo, facing page) spark- 
les with a lively irregularity. Tobias and Ca- 
ter also say that they make the pieces fit or 
trim them. Uneven cutting is acceptable 
because the resulting variation is valued. 

It is important that some of these free- 
hand quilters remember that their moth- 
ers and grandmothers also worked without 
templates. Some of their grandmothers were 
young adults at Emancipation. The tradi- 
tions of approximately measured piecing 
and accommodation for accidental vari- 
ations may well stem from African-Ameri- 
can slave culture and ultimately from Afri- 
can culture. 
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Improvisational patterns—It is likely that 
African women in the New World, approach- 
ing the piecing of a quilt block, had skills 
and attitudes about “accidentals” that al- 
lowed them an alternative to measuring. 
Unlike some Europeans, whom they may 
have seen measuring quilt pieces, they were 
adept at working from a “model in the mind.” 

The simplest forms of the improvisational 
block—blocks that use unmeasured pieces— 
are the String and the Crazy (three right 
drawings, p. 74). Both these forms are used 
by Anglo-traditional and Afro-traditional 
quiltmakers, but String quilts, where scraps 
of fabric of different lengths may be uti- 
lized by diagonal stripping, are especially 
popular in the black tradition, partly be- 
cause they make such efficient use of the 
material. Willia Ette Graham uses her scraps 
as she finds them for some of her string 
quilts. “You don’t have to cut for a string 
quilt. You just take those pieces whichever 
way they are.” 

The use of more complex improvisational 
blocks presents the quiltmaker with a suc- 
cession of unforeseen predicaments. Man- 
aging difficult piecing situations calls for 
skills not required in the Anglo tradition 
and brings a second level of improvisation 
into play. If the Anglo-traditional quilt is 
properly executed, its final appearance is 
largely predetermined by the choice of pat- 
tern and fabric. The quiltmaker cuts and 
sews the pieces correctly to make consis- 
tent blocks and relatively predictable quilts. 

Using approximate measurement, Afro- 
traditional quiltmakers must make contin- 
ual adjustments as they fit the pieces to- 
gether, since each block may be different 
in size or shape. Having to deal with such 
irregularities allows them to explore and 
excel in improvisational approaches that 
the Anglo-traditional quiltmaker is unlikely 
even to consider. The combination of ap- 
proximate measurement, attitudes favor- 
ing elaboration, and a reliance on models 
held in memory thus ensures a high de- 
gree of variation. 


Flexible patterning—In contrast to the 
single-fixed-motif approach used in Anglo- 
traditional patterns, the improvisational pat- 
tern is conceived of as a range of possible 
structures. It won’t “repeat,” but it will ma- 
terialize as a sequence of visual elabora- 
tions. The quilt-artist can shift or modify 
the design at each rendition. 

In Rosie Lee Tompkins’ “Framed Improvi- 
sational Block” quilt (photo, p. 74), the 
flexible pattern is more elaborate than in 
most String quilts. Here, the prototypic 
block is composed of strips of squares in a 
frame. The squares may be further divided 
on the diagonal into Tents of Armageddon 
units (second drawing, p. 74), or they may 
be elongated into rectangles. Both between 
blocks and within particular blocks, the 
strips of squares may vary in size. The pieced 
strips may or may not be separated by un- 
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pieced strips. There may be from one to 
nine strips to a block. Two or more similar 
blocks may be assembled to form a larger 
unit. The frames may be wide or narrow, or 
an individual frame may vary in width. 
Three-sided frames are also an option. 
Since Anglo-traditional quiltmakers limited 
structural variation within the block to the 
Crazy quilt (last drawing, p. 74) improvisa- 
tional African-American quilts are often 
wrongly classified as Crazies by people who 
have no other category for them. Although 
Tompkins’ flexible patterns are outside the 
confines of the standard American quilt tra- 
dition, they are ordered. Tompkins doesn’t 
view the quilt block as an object to be repeated 
exactly, but as an invitation to variation. 
African-American flexible patterning isn’t 
limited to the quilt block. Gussie Wells has 
improvised a whole-quilt pattern in her 
“Compound Strip” (left photo, p. 71), tak- 
ing off on the traditional African-American 
whole-quilt strip arrangement, wherein wider 
pieced strips alternate with narrower un- 
pieced ones. Wells alternates wide and nar- 
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row Strips, but all are pieced, and her se- 
quence is more complex than the elemen- 
tary aBaBaBa. She groups together (“com- 
pounds”) similar strips and handles the 
whole-quilt pattern with the same flexibil- 
itv that she might apply to a block pattern. 


Restructuring—Restructuring is another 
Afro-traditional improvisational technique 
in which a pieced block or an entire quilt 
top may be cut up and put back together in 
a new way. It allows the quiltmaker to redo 
an overall design; use leftover, found, or in- 
herited patchwork; or assemble a quilt top 
from variable-sized blocks. If a block doesn’t 
fita particular space, it may be cut down or 
built up. Cut-off pieces may be reshaped to 
fill in other odd spaces. 

I became aware of it one day while talk- 
ing to Angelia Tobias. She used to keep 
quilt tops on hand so that her customers 
could pick out the top they wanted her to 
make up for them. As we were going 
through them, she pointed out one that 
wasn’t finished (top photo, p. 75). She 






Sherry Byrd cuts off her pieced strips wherever necessary to fit them in place. As a result, her 
“Double Medallion” (74 in. x 86in.) contains an assortment of unrepeated but related forms. 


Quilted by Irene Bankhead. 
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Some block forms 
Ann and Andy Tents of Armageddon ; String 





The blocks in Rosie Lee Tompkins’ “Framed 
Improvisational Block” quut” (74 in. x 86 in.) 
are not uniform in size or shape. Fitting 
them together, Tompkins finds additional 
opportunities to improvise. Her piecing tech- 
niques must be executed by hand; jigsaw- 
puzzle pieces cannot be set in place ona 
machine. Quilted by Willia Ette Graham. 


planned to cut a section off one side and 
move it to the other to make it look better 
(lower-left photo). Once I had the concept, 
I could pick out other parts that had been 
cut after assembly. 

Charles Cater has also restructured quilt 
tops. “You look at it, and you get a design of 
where your pattern should go and every- 
thing. And if you can, take part of that, cut 
it and take and put it in a different direc- 
tion. It'll make that quilt much different 
that way. It'll make it show up better and 
make a beautiful quilt. So that’s the way 
people done things when they has what 
you call a ‘creative mind.’ ” 

Sherry Byrd was enthusiastic about re- 
structuring and liked having a word for 
something she said she did all the time. 
“Lots of times things get off balance...you’re 
making a quilt and you look at it and it just 
doesn’t seem right.... I always spread it out 
on the floor so I can see the whole thing.” 
Her “Double Medallion” (photo, p. 73) in- 
cludes a restructured block. Originally she 
had three of the medallion blocks. She 
sliced up the third block and fit the strips 
into one of the inner borders. 

Arbie Williams also restructures: “If you 
get discomfortable with something you're 
making and you think it need to be on the 
other side, well just cut it down the middle 
and send it to the other side, or put it at the 
foot, wherever it look better.” She also likes 
to use already-made patchwork. She can 
make use of whatever she comes upon be- 
cause, as a Skilled designer, well-versed in 
restructuring techniques, she comfortably 
improvises to accommodate to the materials 
at hand. 

In her “Star and Wheel” (photo, p. 70), 
Williams has combined patchwork from three 
sources with some of her own. She used 
the corner wheels just as she found them. 
The central star originally consisted of five 
oversized sections that didn’t quite meet to 
form a star but left too little room for the 
usual sixth point. She redid this star, mak- 
ing seven smaller sections out of the initial 
five and an eighth out of leftovers from a 
star quilt of her own. The four triangular 
sections of diamond patchwork are from 
yet another star she’d found unfinished 
years before at a rummage sale and had set 
aside until the right opportunity to use it 
came along. She cut this star into four 
parts and fit them in, adding fragments 
trimmed from the central star to bring 
them up to size. Finally, she added a pair of 
diamond border strips, using every bit of 
leftover patchwork from the first two stars. 
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Identifying Afro-traditional quilts—Some 
older Afro-traditional quilts are showing 
up anonymously, like the 19th-century Im- 
provisational “Strip” (right photo, below). 
It seems likely that the quiltmaker used 
leftover blocks from several other tops (Log 
Cabin, Nine Patch, Dutch Tile, and Ann 
and Andy, the pattern used on the reverse 
of the quilt) because all the patterned blocks 
are either too wide or too narrow for the 
strip width. Oversized blocks are cut down; 
undersized ones are brought up to size by 
the addition of a strip of fabric. Cut-down 
Ann and Andy blocks or parts of them ap- 
pear in alternate pieced strips. The cut-off 
pieces from oversized blocks are the basis 
for further improvisations. [] 


Eli Leon of Oakland, CA, writes about 
African-American quiltmaking, including 
Who'd a Thought It: Improvisation in African- 
American Quiltmaking (a show catalog 
published in 1987 by The San Francisco 
Craft and Folk Art Museum from which 
parts of this article have been taken). The 
show can be seen next year at the follow- 
ing places: Jan. 15-Mar. 12, Meadows Mu- 
seum, Shreveport, LA; Mar. 25-May 28, 
Old State House, Little Rock, AR; July 18- 
Sept. 3, Louisiana Arts and Science Cen- 
ter, Baton Rouge, LA; and Se pt. 13-Nov. 5, 
New England Quilt Museum, Lowell, MA. 
Call SFCF AM for further scheduling. Pho- 
tos of quilts by Sharon Risedorph, except 
where noted; photos of quilters by the author. 





Angelia Tobias and a friend hold up an “uncompleted” quilt top. (Photo by author) 
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In her final “restructured” version, Tobias 
has cut off the bottom third of the quilt and 
moved the lower part of the cut-off section to 
the top, dramatically changing the quilt’s 
appearance. She has also restructured with- 
in the strips. The same sequence of patches 
at the left-hand edge of the wide central strip 
also appears in the large block just right of 
center in the same strip, rotated 180°. Quilted 
by Irene Bankhead. (Photo by author) 
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Leon believes that this 19th-century “Im- 
provisational Strip” quilt (84 in. x 86 in.) is 
African-American. He seeks help from any- 
one who might recognize it or be able to di- 
rect him to the dealer who sold it in about 
1985 at the Ann Arbor Antiques Market. 
(Photo by Geoffry Johnson) 
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LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE 
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OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


SILKS sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors........... .80 
China Silk. 8mm, 25colors......... 80 
Crepe de Chine, 30 colors......... .80 
Charmeuse, 22 colors............. .80 
Taffeta, 14 colors ................. .80 
Silk Organza, 5colors............. .30 
Chinese Dupionni, 26 colors....... .80 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors 

Korean Double Crepe ............. 30 
Silk Matelasse, 16colors.......... 60 
Peau de Soie, 8colors............. .40 
Antique Jacquard, 13 colors....... .80 


sample deposit 
Silk Noil Jacquard, 26 colors 1.60 
Silk/Cotton Velvet, 3 colors............... .80 
Crepe Georgette, 5colors................. .60 
Satin Jacquards, 10 patterns, 35 colors... 1.60 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints......... .80 
Printed Jacquards, 25 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
4 Ply Double Crepe, 6colors.............. 30 
Silk Tweed Suiting, 6 colors.............. .80 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 5colors.................... .20 
WOOL 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors ................ .80 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


pop o-- ee - - -- - + ee ee = 
*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 L_] 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | 
will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 
*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 L]| 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


FREE BROCHURE 
THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-86 11 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 
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Order your new 1988 
Cotton Clouds catalog. 


i This new, 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
contains over 500 samples of our quality 
cotton yarns—mercerized perles, bouclés, 
flakes, thick-thins, and an ever-changing 
selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 

Patterns, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
| our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
knitters, spinners, and weavers who care 
about their craft. 

Join the thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers who save money while shopping the 
easy, satisfaction-guaran- 
"4 teed-or-money-back way. 

' Send $7.00 today to re- 
ceive your new Cotton Clouds 
catalog plus newsletters and 
notices of exclusive sales. 
























Credit Card Orders 800-322-7888 


‘AZ 1-602-428-7000 


| Complete and mail to: CottonClouds, Rt. 2 DH 16-T 
Safford, Arizona 85546 i 






CJ Enclosed is $7.00 for my 1988 Cotton Clouds catalog 
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a NAME {PLEASE PRINT | 


i ADORESS i 


STATE zip 
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WF NY Couture 
J) \~ Sewing 
Discover the secrets of 
| ¥ high fashion, heighten 
your sewing skills, master 
French hand finishing, 
sharpen your eye for 
’ design, learn haute 
| couture construction, 
— learn to custom finish in the 
rin tradition of the French 
is masters. Concentrated 
\ two-week sessions: A 
working vacation ina 
Colorado mountain resort. 
Dedicated home sewers, 
, | professional dressmakers, 
’ entrepreneurs and 
\ educators. Cultivate 
LT \ the art of fashion. | 
— a \ Wee oe 
[ 0) \ |’ Please send och | 
, | 
| Name | 
l Address | 
| | City State Zip | 
| Telephone T | 
i : mail to ———————— | 
wesTiTuTe Ann Hyde Institute of Design 
OF DESIGN —=~P.O. Box 61271 @ Denver, CO 80206 
a ) Denver, CO 80206 @ (303) g5571859:4 



















The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


Six Times a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine 
knitters. Full of up-to-the minute informa- 
tion and patterns that relate to all makes of 
knitting machines. Whether you are a Cus- 
tom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need 
WKMG to keep you abreast of what's going 
on, where to find your favorite yarn and 
accessories, what's new and what's been 
updated. 


U.S.- lyear* ©$18.50 2 years © © $35.00 
Canada- 1 year * * $25.00 2 years © © $48.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail © ¢ $25.00 
1 year Air Mail ¢ ¢ $42.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Machine Knitter's Source 
















You may have found that a 
crochet hook is an effec- 

\y tive tool for picking up 
Stitches, but you're 
Slowed down trans- 
ferring each stitch to 
a knitting needle. Our 
handy CIRCULAR NEEDLE/ 
| HOOK eliminates that extra 
:| transfer step. Pick up stitches with the 
hook end. When you're finished with the 

| whole job, knit the next row from the 
needle end. Set of 3 Needle/Hooks takes 
| care of light weight, sport-weight and 
j 


\\ 


worsted weight projects. #1 Needle/ 
B Hook, #4 Needle/E Hook, #/ Needle/ 
G Hook. . .Chrome Anodized Aluminum. 


‘| Set of 3 $10.95 50. 


| NYS residents add sales tax. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome 
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Dept. T80 


PO. Box 1690 
\ Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 
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NEW INVENTION starts HOME SEWING REVOLUTION |! 
SONFII Possibilities beyond belief with 


the simplest professional master pattern block for the home sewer. 
PATTERNER a ’ 















@ This masterpiece of invention is absolutely unique and made from 
sturdy plastic to last a lifetime. 

@ In seconds it changes from a teenage to large adult sizes and all 
other sizes in between. 

@ It slides, curves and moulds to fit any figure shape and size exactly 

@ In minutes it changes from one style, to completely different styles, 

to as many as you like. 











FINGERTIP CONTROLLED 
Turn these knobs and feed in your 
vital measurements. Your finger- 
tips control the exact fit for every 
size and chosen style. 


WHY ARE MILLIONS CHANGING TO BONFIT? 


Homesewers say: Fit or no fit, standard patterns cannot be 
changed after purchase, we are stuck with them, it is us who have 
to spend the time to make them fit. 


BEYOND BELIEF ... aes 
Perfect patterns of all styles shown below and many more can be made Experts say: Old painstaking problems with standard pattems still exist 
in all sizes with one only BONFIT master pattern block from since the day they were invented. BONFIT has many advantages over 


teenage to large standard pattems, it should have been invented a long time ago. 


adult sizes. 

4 BONFIT says: Worldwide, we are the only manufacturers who 

m~ can guarantee perfect fitting patterns or money back. BONFIT 
patterns fit you and whoever you are sewing for, perfectly. 
, Furthermore, we guarantee, that BONFIT Pants patterns are as 
) quick and easily made as a skirt pattern. No matter if you make 
shorts, culottes, knickers or classic trousers, all patterns will fit, 
in all sizes, perfectly. 





























The same applies for the BONFIT Bodice, where you have 
45 designs, blouses, shirts, jackets, nighties and dresses for 
all occasions to choose from. 


Designs nearly unlimited. You don’t need a teacher or course 
to design different styles with BONFIT. Think of the vast number 
of paper patterns that would be needed just to make the styles 
— in all sizes — shown at left. You are not limited to this, you can 
take designs from any fashion magazine and fit to any figure shape 
and size. 


GUARANTEE FOR PERFECT FIT You will be delighted, when you have changed from working with flimsy 
0) ZO) O) . (O la) om ae 75 .4 tissue paper, to a strong flexible wipe clean BONFIT master pattem. 


BONFIT is a once in the lifetime purchase, you need never again spend 
a cent on increasingly expensive paper pattems. 


BONFIT master patterns come with a host of 
interesting designs and instructions, in a strong 
attractive box, made to place over any hanger in your 
wardrobe. Boxes and drawers full of torn, outdated 
paper patterns is a thing of the past. 


Buy All 3 We Ship Free 


R - a Send To: TBI 
ALFA SALES 
P.O. Box 296 
PATTERNER Vails Gate, NY 12584 


Please send the following BONFIT PATTERNER kits 
(2 $29.95 plus 2.50 shipping and handling each. 


Skirt Patterner(s} $ 
Pants Patterner(s} $ 
Bodice Patterner(s) $ 


For [_) Smalt 32"-36" bust 
Bodice |_| Medium 36”-40” bust 
Only {_| Large 40”-44” bust 
Buy all 3 NYS Residents Add Sales Tax 
We Ship Free Ship/Hand, — 
TOTAL 


37 Designs Included 
27 Designs Included 
45 Designs Included 











Name: 
Address: 


City/States ————_______— Zip 
Credit Card Orders (Circle One) 


Credit Card Number: — —_ jae, 
Expiration Dates —————_________ ww 
Satisfaction Guaranteed - or you can return BONFIT PATTERNER within 30 L. alae tc) Pn a 
days for a full refund to: ALFA SALES P.O. Box 296 Vails Gate, N.Y. 12584. 
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M@ cottons 
@ wools 
M blends 


Gee 
CHOOSE FROM 53 OIFFERENT CONEO YARNS 
@ 400 TO 15,000 YARDS PER POUND @& 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


N ay SAVE OVER 50% 


MICRO SERGER" 


MPROVEDO MINI SE 
A HEAVY. BUY ‘CUTTING ATTACHMENT THAT. ALLOWS 


YOU TO CUT @ SEW @ OVERCAST-—IN ONE OPERATION 
1 TRIMS THE MATERIAL ALLOWING YOUR Zig-Zag Household 
Sewing Machine to simulate factory style OVERCASTING ANO 
OVER-LOCKING, GIVING you that professional sewn finish, 
WITHOUT INVESTING HUNDREDS OF 
OOLLARS IN A MULTI-SPOOL SERGER. 


| CALL 504-368-0090 TO ORDER NOW !!! 


Charge to VISA, MasterCard, Amencan Express 


[ SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


YES! Send me 0 LOW, 0 HIGH, 
O1 SLANT, Bar MICRO SERGER™ 
| CUTTER ATTACHMENT @ $39.50 
| PLUS $3 FOR SHIP. & HANDLING. | picrance from presser foot 


¥ screw (nore) fo needs Diale 
eS RUDE CD AMO | ioncScen Poor LoweneD 


1° = iagih Bae 
*"- Low Bar aa 
: END VIEW 


INGER SEWING MACHINES 
)WESTBANK SEWING GENTER 


presser fool on your machine 


(Check your machine for LOW 
HIGH or SLANT presser bar 


| YOUR NAME, PHONE & ADDRESS, 
| SEWING MACHINE MAKE & MODEL 
| WITH ORDER. 


tN 
Allow 2-4-6 wks. for delivery Slan > 
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The QUILT as ART 
CALL for ENTRY 


A PROFESSIONALLY CURATED 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
QUILTMAKING. 


Shown at the Whyte Museum of the 
Canadian Rockies August 15 - 
September 24, 1989, this exhibition 
will be In conjunction with the 
International quliters conference, 

A PATCH IN TIME, Banff, Alberta. 


A national tour, catalogue and 
awards are planned for THE QUILT 
as ART, full details to be announced. 


The exhibition team consists of: 
The Whyte Museum of the 
Canadian Rockies; Banff, Alberta - 
Host Institution 

Leisure Learning Services; Calgary, 
Alberta - Producer 

Margaret Meikle, M.A.; Vancouver, 
British Columbia - Curator 


For the purpose of this exhibition: 
“Quilt” Is defined as two or more 
connected layers. 


The work must be an original 
design which may or may not Incor- 
porate traditional design elements. 
New approaches to quiltmaking are 
acceptable. 


ENTRY IS RESTRICTED TO 
ARTISTS RESIDING IN CANADA. 


More Information and entry forms 
may be obtained from: 

Bonnie Murdoch, Supervisor, Fabric 
Arts & Crafts 

Leisure Learning Services 

3rd Floor, 930 - 13th Avenue S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2R OL4 
Telephone: (403} 229-9408 
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See the Widest Variety of Craft 
Supplies All Under One Roof 


HUNDREDS OF ITEMS ON SALE 


held concurrently with @ 
* THE WOODWORKING SHOW x 


Sept. 16-17-18 Oct. 28-29-30 
Baltimore/Washington So. California 


Oct. 7-8-9 Nov. 4-5-6 
No. California Metro-Detroit 


Dec. 2-3-4 
Delaware Valley 


e FREE Workshops 

e In-Depth Seminars 

e Demonstrations 

e 100 Exhibits « Door Prizes 


1-800-826-8257, In California 213-477-8521 
Call for free brochure, 8:30-5 PacificTime M-F 


Save $1 off reguiar $6 admission 
with this ad 
































WORKSHOPS 


VICTORIAN VIDEO proudly 
presents these new video titles 
for your learning enjoyment... 


Bobbin Lace with Doris Southard 
(109 min $39.00) 
Weave Drafting - Part I and Part II 
with Constance LaLena (69 & 74 min. 
$39.00 each) 
Needle Lace - Medallions with Vima 
Micheli (57 min. $39.00) 
| Applique-Traditional, Stained Glass & 
Shadow Techniques with Constance 
Lagan (60 min $39.00) 
Handspinning - Advanced Techniques 
with Mabel Ross of Scotland (108 min. 
$49.00) 


Executive Producer-Nancy Harvey 

FREE CATALOG 
800 289-9276 

Wipeo _—«1304 Scott Street Dept. T 


Petaluma, Ca 94952 
707 762-3362 


VISA & MASTERCARD WELCOME 


rod uctions 


ARE YOU MISSING 
A QUILTER’S MOST 


Whether you're an accomplished quilter or 
just beginning, you're missing out on a 
quilter’s most valuable tool — Quilter's 
Newsletter Magazine! Many quilters call it 
“the quilter’s bible”because it’s everything 
they need for ideas and inspiration, for 
keeping on top of the world of quilts and 
quilting, and the perfect source for 

‘| dozens of fresh, exciting new pattems. 
| Each issue is like a giant quilt show, 
packed with glowing color photos of 50 

to 100 quilts, news, features, and more! 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE: 


¥ Crisp, clear instructions for 100-150 quilts, taking 
you from cutting right through final assembly! 

¥ Full-size, ready-to-go pattern pieces (no enlarging 
from grids) — many with custom quilting designs, too! 

¥ Quiltmaking lessons and workshops for all levels, 
whether you're a beginner or real “pro”! 


¥ 10 issues a year (more thanany other quilt magazine} 
packed with photos, features, news, and lots more! 


FREE QUILT CATALOG & PATTERN! Get a catalog of sup- 
plies and patterns plus a bonus pattem FREE with your first issue! 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE: You'll be 
delighted or yourmoney back, no questions asked! 


sca 


FQUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE __ e 


| Box 394, Dept. TH8K, 


| Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 i 


My payment is enclosed for: 
L} Full year (10 quilt-packed issues) with Catalog $14.95 
LI 1/2-yr. with Cat. $8.50 O Sample issue with Cat. $3.00 


Jo Extra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1 p/h) 
(U.S. funds only, please. in Canada, add $5/yr. additional postage.} 


Name 

Address 

City/State/ZI 
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wee «GRAPH HELPS 
<a DESIGN KIT 


\) specie. Me Be yet _. “Transparent® Graphs that let ; 
* dik you easily & quickly trace any x 
0 ae € cloth print, picture or logo into 
0 * duplicate stitch 
0 Only $12. " 
TRANSFER TOOLS 
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417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 


The DROP SPINDLE 
(805) 922-1295 


| Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 





FACTORY STOR! 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1988 sample package— $5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 = (617) 937-0320 
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Anyone can use 
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an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 

just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 
DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 


Write for more information or 
SEND TODAY! 


Se EE EE eS Kee eM BP KM KM EP BEB EB ZB BE ee ee ee ee 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 


Name 
Address 


City _____ State Zip 





Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204, Dept. T8, Maywood, NJ 07607 
201-368-8379 


__ NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 





AMEX accepted. 
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Professional Magnifier 
Lamp by Dazor Corp. 





The Ultimate Accessory for 
Workers of Fine Needlecrafts 


See your work twice as large 

Send or call for brochure and prices 
We are mail order retailers 

Use MasterCharge — VISA — Check 


DOWNIE ENTERPRISES 


to yourmome P.O. Box 9526 
Phone 704-375-5095 Charlotte, N.C. 28299 


SY CLIP AND SAVE THIS AD 


= — — — — — — — = — = — — — — a = — —_ — = = — 


C 


Db 
Free UPS Delivery 





THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 


MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, | 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies Whe 
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We found some new and some reissued 
treasures at Convergence ’88, the biennial 
convention of the Handweavers Guild 

of America. They include: 


Sleeves: A Treasury of Ideas, 
Techniques and Patterns, by Louise 
Todd Cope. Coat of Arms Press, Box 1, 
Penland, NC 28765; 1988; $14.95 plus $2 
P&H; softcover, 129 pp. 

If you ever wondered about sleeves— 
how they work and why some fit and 
some don’t and what to do about it— 
voull love this inspiring, information- 
packed, funny book. Cope’s goal is 
twofold: to take the mystery out of sleeve 
shape and construction and to inspire 
vou to flights of creative fancy. 

Cope explains basic sleeve-pattern 
drafting and expands into drafting bishop, 
raglan, and kimono sleeves of many 
types. Sewing and shaping information, 
from appropriate seams to godets, is 
clearly and engagingly presented. There 
are also some very useful and thought- 
provoking suggestions for weavers, 
knitters, crocheters, and stitchers. 

And then Cope introduces you to her 
playground, complete with paper-doll 
mannequins, delightful anecdotes, and 
fantasy sleeves. You may think you’ve 
seen some unusual sleeves, but wait till 
vou see the variations Cope labels 
“unusual.” You'll probably want to 
design your own “hugging sleeve” to give 
Cope a well-deserved hug when you 
finish this book. 


Knitting on the Loom, by Birgit Olson 

Barron. Birgit Olson Barron, Box 782, 

Escanaba, MI 49829; 1988; $7.95 plus 

$1 P&H; softcover, 44 pp. 

Barron, an accomplished weaver, 

literally dreamed up the technique of 

knitting on the loom as a response to 

the frustration she felt when she tried to 

interest her knitting-machine students 

in intricate work and they only wanted to 

knit fast. In this clear, well-illustrated 

presentation, she shows how to knit while 

vou re weaving to produce everything 

from accent rows and permanent set-in 

pleats to cables, bobbles, flowers, tucks, 

and hairpin lace, all on a woven fabric. 

She promises that more is on the way! 
Barron’s explanations and graphics 

are so clear that you may wonder why you 

never thought of knitting as an adjunct 

to weave structure. And you'll probably 

rush to your sample loom, latch hook 

in hand, as soon as you finish your first 

read-through. Black-and-white details 

of the techniques are included, and color 

slides of Barron’s garments can be 

rented for $10. 
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Extended Divided Twill Weaves, edited 
by Virginia I. Harvey. Shuttle Craft Books, 
Box 550, Coupeville, WA 98239; 1988; 
$17.95 plus $1.50 P&H; softcover, 149 pp. 
This is the fifth in a series of six 
monographs based on Dr. William G. 
Bateman’s manuscript of new weave 
systems. Harvey’s scholarship and 
meticulous explanation attain the same 
high level we’ve come to expect from the 
preceding four works. There are many 
beautiful patterns for 8-harness weavers, 
and Harvey presents conceptual 
possibilities that will help weavers broaden 
their understanding of twill’s potential. 


Byways in Handweaving, by Mary 
Meigs Atwater. Shuttle Craft Books, Box 
550, Coupeville, WA 98239; 1954, 1988; 
$12.95 plus $1.50 P&H; softcover, 128 pp. 
At last! Our old friend is back in print. 
Atwater virtually introduced card and 
inkle weaving to America; some of her 
braiding and knotting techniques were 
considered “lost arts.” The text and 
illustrations are clear and engaging; the 
equipment is simple and inexpensive. 
The techniques covered—card-weaving, 
inkle weaving, braiding, knotting, belt- 
weaves, and more—will have applications 
and appeal for many nonweavers. This 

is one of Atwater’s best books. 


Software for Weavers...a resource, 

rev. ed., by Lois Larson. Lots Larson, 

25 Montcalm Ave., Camrose, AB, T4V 2K9 
Canada; 1988; softcover: color, $27.50, 
B&W, $21.50 plus $2.50 P&H, 104 pp. 
Computer software can free weavers to 
be more creative, but you'll be happier 
with vour choices if you evaluate what’s 
available. This edition of Larson’s 1986 
book begins with an analysis of all 
existing software programs for weavers, 
about 50 of which can be obtained free 
from users’ groups. Many programs have 
been developed in the last two years, 
particularly for IBM compatibles. The 
longest appendix in the second half of 
the book comprises sample printouts that 
should prove useful as you evaluate 
your software needs. —Alice Korach 


Hearts and Hands, by Pat Ferrero, 

Elaine Hedges, and Julie Silber. The Quilt 
Digest Press, 955 Fourteenth St., Dept. 61, 
San Francisco, CA 94114; 1987; 
softcover, $19.95, hardcover, $29.95 
(plus $1.75 P&H, ea.), 109 pp. 

Hearts and Hands, by Ferrero Films. 
1259-A Folsom St, San Francisco, CA 94103; 
1987: 16mm film, $900; VHS & % tn. 
tape, $600; film rental, $100; 63 min. 
Hearts and Hands takes the quilt, that 
extraordinary but commonplace female 


achievement, out of the domestic and 
into the political sphere. The focus of the 
book and film/tape is the politicization 
of 19th-century American women 
through quilting and needlework. 

After exposing the idea that quilts, 
essential amenities in domestic life of the 
last century, are coded messages that 
convey regional, familial, ethnic, cultural 
and circumstantial messages, Ferrero, 
Hedges, and Silber concentrate on several 
major 19th-century political movements: 
abolitionism and Civil War relief, the 
WCTU, and suffrage, showing how each 
capitalized on women’s stitchery. 

This is a durable and impressive 
work, made the more so when you realize 
how arduous trekking through the past 
(via fragile photos and textiles) can be. 
Documents written by women, especially 
personal narratives revealing intimate 
details of their lives, are extensive 
throughout the periods of westward 
expansion and the Civil War, but we are 
still at a primary stage of discovering 
textile and photographic fragments. 

The quilt, a collection of material 
fragments, enabled 19th-century women 
to reconstruct their own experience 
with time for reflection. The fragments 
themselves were women’s cultural 
possessions, evocative of place, person, and 
time. An excerpt from the diary of a 
woman whose sister died on the westward 
trail is read on the film. The woman 
mentions that one scrap of her quilt is a 
piece of her departed sister’s dress; she 
can’t look without remembering. 

Hearts and Hands’ presentation of 
the shift in attention from domestic to 
political life among 19th-century quilters 
is an enlightening and interesting narrative 
that some contemporary women who 
consider themselves traditionalists have 
found somewhat alarming. When the 
film was shown at Houston’s Quilt 
Festival International (October 1987), a 
few quilt lovers were disturbed. Ferrero, 
Hedges, and Silber show that the 
repository of women’s “handwork” is a 
remarkable legacy of industry, 
intelligence and, ultimately, independence. 

The book is wonderful. In addition to 
rare and interesting photos of women and 
their needlework, it contains color 
illustrations of quilts I haven’t seen 
anywhere else. The video captures its 
makers’ analytic and sophisticated 
deciphering of the sample scraps that 
make up the hieroglyphics in those 
“womanly” artifacts. -Ruth-Claire Marcus 


About the reviewers: Alice Korach is 


an assistant editor of Threads. Ruth- 
Claire Marcus ts a frequent contributor. 
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‘Cotton/Rayon — Natural......... $12.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon — Allothercolors ..$14.00/Ib. 
TIA SIWANOM © oe ce oe a ees $25.00/Ib. 
12/2 Super Spun Silk. ............ $55.00/Ib. 
150/50 Silk/Wool Blend ........... $45.00/Ib. 
| Space- -Dyed HandspunWool...... $40.00/Ib. 
} Brown Sheep Wool (402. sk.)....... $3.50/sk. 
2-Ply Wool Warp .............05. $12.00/Ib. 
Navajo Warp(singles) ........... $12.00/Ib. 
Brushed Mohair — Natural ....... $38.00/Ib. 
Loop Mohair — Natural.......... $28.00/Ib.f 
Domestic Wool Top .............. $6.50/Ib.) 
New Zealand Wool Top............ $9.00/Ib.| 

ITussahSilkTop................. $19.00/Ib.| 





WEAVERS’ 


1-800-345-YARN 
OR 


505-884-6044 
1780 MENAUL NE. ALB, N.M. 87107 


PRICE LIST JUNE 1988 


4/2 Cotton — Natural, burnt, or gray .$4.50/Ib 


4/2 Cotton — Tweed.............. $6.00/Ib. 
4/2 Cotton — Allothercolors....... $8.50/Ib 
1/2 Burnt Cotton ................. $3.50/Ib 
Spiral Cotton Novelty............. $4.50/Ib 
COUOWSIUD ¢ 225 2456 es $6.50/Ib. 
Cotton/Flax Slub — Fine.......... $7.00/ib. 
Cotton/Flax Slub — Regular....... $7 .00/Ib. 


Cotton/Rayon Slub — Natural ....$12.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon Slub — All other colors $14.00/Ib 


| Weaving and spinning equipment discounted 


from list prices. Colorcraft and Cushing dyes, 


}too! 


Send $2 for sample set; refundable with firs! 
purchase. 
wm mK KKK KKK KK 


SAVE TIME! SAVE TIME! 
Place your order on our new toll-free line 
1-800-345-YARN 


YOUR AFFORDABLE YARN STORE 


rug hobbiests . * 


NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! 























FREE DETAILS... 
Be MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Even if you've never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin's 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 

. in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 








Address 





City State Zip — 


Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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How Sarah Doyle Saves Time and Money 


Advertisement 


..- and Makes Perfect Fitting Garments 


By Judy Hamilton 


‘Reprinted from the Omaha (Neb.) World Herald,’’ Genoa, Neb. 


From Taiwan to the massive, white frame 
home on the edge of this central Nebraska 
town of 1,100, Sarah Doyle has brought an 
enthusiasm for the Oriental art of pattern- 
making. She wants to spread the word. 

Painstakingly, she has fashioned her 
methods and 1,300 drawings into an easy-to- 
follow 192 page book for other seamstresses. 
‘*T got so excited myself,’ said the petite 
young homemaker. ‘‘It was such a terrific 
thing, that I wanted to share it. I’ve made 
things I never dreamed of making on my 
own.”’ 

She has a lot of reasons, practical ones, for 
her pattern-making; saving money, creating 
exactly what she wants, having an exact fit, 
never having to have two outfits alike, and 
not having drawers full of no-longer-usable 
patterns as the styles constantly change. 
“‘These days, with the price of clothing so 
high, and the price of patterns that you use 
once or twice, also so expensive, I cannot 
express how super it is to be able to cut down 
on the cost of clothing like I have been with 
the pattern-making.”’ 

Mrs. Doyle got her exposure to pattern- 
making, Oriental style, during a three-year 
service-related stay in Tainan, Taiwan. While 
her husband, Reuben, an Air Force Tech 
Sergeant, looked after the six children, she 
would catch a bus and join young Taiwanese 
women in sewing and pattern-making classes. 

Then Mrs. Doyle, in classes of up to 10 
students each, started teaching the pattern- 
making classes to other Air Force wives who 
were caught up by her enthusiasm. She began 
working on a book to make the teaching 
easier. 

Women were asking her to set up still more 
classes when Doyle got orders to return to the 
United States. The best she could promise her 
would-be pupils was ‘‘I’ll send you a copy of 
my book.’’ 

Her method she believes, is as simple and 
basic as is possible. She needs 22 
measurements from the person she plans to 
sew for. With those figures she constructs a 
standard set of three patterns — bodice, 
sleeve, pants — which can be used as the basis 
for any creation. 

She considers it a practical kind of pattern- 
making. Hers is sketch-it-yourself style, using 
old newspaper for the patterns ‘‘because 
they’re around.’’ She compared the learning 
difficulty to that of reading a recipe — after 
you have followed the step-by-step illustrated 
instruction, you'll have a _ pattern and 
garment you'll be proud of, just as you would 
a cake or fancy dessert. 








Sarah Doyle has turned to pattern-making to save money. 


Ladies from across the country have 
written in saying. ‘‘Your method is the easiest 
I have ever come across,’ Mrs. Hartman, 
Oxford, AK. ‘‘For the very first time I have 
gotten something to fit me across the 
shoulders and neck,’’ Mrs. McMillin, Dallas, 
TX. ‘‘Please send me another book which I 
want to give as a gift,’ Mrs. Barndt, Tylers 
Port, PA. ‘‘The slacks made from your 
instructions fit better than any I own,’’ Mrs. 
Doty, Bargersville, ID. ‘‘A friend showed me 
your marvelous book ~— I was so impressed, | 
must have a copy of my own,’’ Mrs. Bishop, 
Canton, KS. 

Mrs. Doyle has also written a book on 
pattern-making for men and boys which 
includes additional styles for women and 
children. 

Mrs. Doyle’s series of pattern making 
classes have been recorded on video cassettes 
so that no matter where you live, you may 
attend her classes. 

These books are available by writing to 
Sarah Doyle, 7267 Mobile Hwy., # 215, 
Pensacola, FL 32506. The charge for 
‘‘Sarah’s Key to Pattern Drafting’’ is $17.95 
plus $1.50 postage and handling; ‘‘Pattern 
Making for Men & Boys’”’ is $19.95 plus $1.50 
postage and handling, or order both and 
Sarah will pay the postage. 

The charge for the pattern making course 
(4 VHS video tapes) is $69.95 plus $3.00 
postage and handling. 

Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 

For faster service, call 904-944-2960 for 
MasterCard or VISA orders. Pd. Adv. 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles. Deadline for the 
Dec. 88/Jan. 89 issue (out Nov. 15) is Sept. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARIZONA: The Hand and the Spirit Gallery. 
New Works in Knotted Linen, Mimature Fiber 
Show, and Wearable Art, Nov. 3-Dec. 3. 4222 N. 
Marshall Way, Scottsdale. 


CALIFORNIA: American Museum of Quilts 
and Textiles. Country to City: Changing Styles 
in Afro-American Quilts, Oct. 5-Nov. 19; Quilt 
Auction, Oct. 16. 766 S. Second St. San Jose. 
Craft & Folk Art Museum. Internat. Festival of 
Masks, Oct. 29-30. 5814 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Contemporary Crafts Market. Includes hand- 
wovens, Oct. 29-30. Santa Monica Civic Audito- 
rium, 1855 Main, Santa Monica. 

Elizabeth Fortner Gallery. Winter Wearables, 
Oct. 5-Nov. 13. 138 S. Salinas St., Santa Barbara. 
Brandon Gallery. Wearable-Art Show, Novem- 
ber. 119 N. Main St. Fallbrook. 


CONNECTICUT: Guilford Handcrafts. 10th 
Annual Holiday Exposition, Nov. 5-Dec. 24. Mill 
Gallery, 411 Church St., Guilford. 

Washington Arts Assn. Currents in Fiber, Oct. 29- 
Nov. 20. Bryant Plaza, Washington Depot. 
Elements Gallery. Designer Showcases, art cou- 
ture, until Nov. 19. 14 Liberty Way, Greenwich. 


FLORIDA: Embroiderers’ Guild of America, Bis- 
cayne Chapter. Needle Artistry 1988, Nov. 6-13. 
Coral Gables House, 907 Coral Way, Coral Gables. 


ILLINOIS: Artists’ Liaison. Until Oct. 23. Ev- 
anston Art Center, 2603 Sheridan Rd., Evanston. 
Chicago Area Lace Guild. Lace Day, Oct. 22. 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, 915 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 


KANSAS: Fiber Directions ’88. Oct. 16-Nov. 13, 
Wichita Art Museum, 619 Stackman Dr., Wichita. 


MAINE: Hudson Museum (Orono). Costume as 
Communication. See “Notes,” p. 14. 


MARYLAND: Needlework. Nov. 5-13. London 
Town. Publik House. 839 Londontown Rd., Edgewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS :New EnglandQuilt Museum. 
Holiday Quilts, Nov. 9-Dec. 31. 256 Market, Lowell. 
Cordova Museum. Hmong embroidered story 
blankets, until Oct. 30. Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. 


MICHIGAN: Michigan Weavers’ Guild. 6th An- 
nual Exhint and Sale, Nov. 3-5. Orchard Mall, 
Orchard Lake Rd., W. Bloomfield. 
Weavers Guild of Kalamazoo. Annual sale, 
Nov. 18-19, Kalamazoo Valley Community Col- 
lege, 6767 W. O Ave., Kalamazoo. 


MINNESOTA: Minnesota Crafts Council. Fi- 
bers Minnesota 88, Oct. 29-30. Calhoun Square, 
Lake and Heenepin, Minneapolis. 


NEW YORK: Fashion Institute of Technology. 
Tartan, survey of dress of 19th and 20th centur- 
ies, Oct. 25-Dec. 31. 227 W. 27, NYC. 

American Craft Museum. Young Americans 
Exhibit, until Nov. 6. 45 W. 45, NYC. 

Scheuer Tapestry Studio. World Tapestry To- 
day, Oct/Nov. 167 Spring St., NYC. 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America, Metropolitan 
Region. Juried exhibit of needlework, Oct. 1-30. 
Hammond Museum, Deveau Rd., North Salem. 
Northeast Quilts Unlimited. Oct. 5-Nov. 2, 
Arts Center/Old Forge, Rt. 28, Old Forge. 

Quilts = Art= Quilts. Nov. 5, 88-Jan. 1, 89. Schwein- 
furth Memorial Art Ctr., 205 Genesee, Auburn. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Charlotte Handweaving 
and Fibers Guild. Bienmal North/South Caroli- 
na Fiber Show. Oct.: Queens College, Charlotte, 
NC; Nov.: Benedict College, Columbia, SC. 
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OHIO: Natl. Hobby/Craft Expo. Oct. 1-2. Cleve- 
land’s 1-X Ctr., 6200 Riverside Dr., Cleveland. 

Youngstown Area Weavers Guild. Fibre Fash- 
ion. Handmade items, Oct. 8, Avalon Inn, Warren. 


OREGON: Corvallis Arts Center. Craft Show, 
Nov. 18-Dec. 28. 700 S.W. Madison, Corvallis. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown Art Museum. 
Domestic Needlework in 19th-Century America, 
until Jan. 8. Fifth & Court, Allentown. 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America, Wyoming 
Valley Chapter. Needlework Exhibit, Nov. 6-23. 
Art Gallery, College Misericordia, Dallas. 
Luckenbach Mill Gallery. Contemporary 
crafts, Oct. 1-30. 459 Old York Rd., Bethlehem. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Craft show: fiber, 
leather, paper, Nov. 10-13. Pkwy. at 26 St., Phila. 
Erie Art Museum (Erie). The Tactile Vessel (bas- 
kets). See “Notes,” p. 20. 


TEXAS: San Antonio Museum of Art. Tradi- 
tional Dress of Saudi Arabia, Nov. 3, ’88-Jan. 1, ’89. 
200 W. Jones Ave., San Antonio. 

Fiber Vessels. Oct. 1-31. San Antonio Public Li- 
brary, 203 St. Mary’s St., San Antonio. 

Old Jail Art Center. Needlepoint of Lloyd 
Blanks, Oct. 8-Nov. 27. Rt. 1, Albany. 

Austin Area Quilt Guild. Quilts of Many Colors, 
Oct. 14-16. Palmer Auditorium, 400 S. First, Austin. 
Quilt Market/Festival (Houston). See “Notes,” p. 16. 


VIRGINIA: High Country Basketry Guild. 
Basketry Festival, Nov. 5. Dranesville Tavern, 
Leesburg Pike, near Herndon. 

Oatlands. 9th Annual Needlework Exhibition, 
Oct. 21-30. Rt. 2, Leesburg. 

Quilts of Merit. Oct. 1-16. Woodlawn Plantation, 
9000 Richmond Hwy., Mount Vernon. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Textile Museum. Fabrics 
of Africa: Sub-Saharan Textiles, until Feb. 12; 
Textiles from Chichicastenango, Guatemala, 
Nov. 10, ’88-Mar. 26, ’89. 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 


CANADA: The Museum for Textiles. The Birth 
Symbol in Traditional Women’s Art from Eur- 
asia and the Western Pacific, through October. 
585 Bloor St., W., Toronto, ON. 

McCord Museum of Canadian History. Inuit 
Clothing, until Jan. 29. 690 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal, PQ. 

Prince Edward Island Crafts Council. Crafts 
Far, Nov. 17-20. Confederation Centre of the Arts 
in Charlottetown, Richmond St. Stage Door, PE. 
Creative Sewing and Needlework Festival. 
Consumer/retailer show, Oct. 28-30. Exhibition PL, 
Toronto. Register to exhibit ASAP: R. Krim, Inter- 
natl. Showcase Associates, 7030 Woodbine Ave., 
Markham, ON, Canada L3R 1A2; (416) 470-7057. 


OVERSEAS: Lace As an Art. International ex- 
hibit, Oct. 1-30. Betonac Ltd., Hasseltsesteenweg 
172, B-3800 Sint-Truiden, Belgium. 


TOURS 

Wool Arts Tour of NH. Free, self-guided tour of 
wool studios and sheep farms, Oct. 8-9. Contact 
Anne Hennessy, Meadow Brook Farm, Pleasant 
St. Antrim, NH 03440; (603) 588-6637. 

A Knitter’s Tour of Great Britain. 12-day tours, 
Nov. 9-Jan. 4. Payment due three weeks before 
tour. Visit Kaffe Fassett’s exhibit at Victoria & Al- 
bert Museum. Westminister Trading Co., 5 North- 
ern Blvd., Amherst, NH 03031; (603) 886-5041. 
Textile Tour of Egypt and Morocco. Led by 
Irene Preston Miller, Jan. 17-Feb. 4. Register 
ASAP. Rachel Skolkin, CDI Travel, 767 Third Ave., 
NYC 10017; (212) 570-4081. 

Textile and Crafts Study Tour, Central India; 
Art and Textile Workshop, Japan. Led by Yo- 
shiko Wada. India: Dec. 17, ’88-Jan. 7, ’89, pay- 
ment due Oct. 17; Japan: Mar. 20-Apr. 10, pay- 
ment due Feb. 28. Ishimoto Tours, 150 Powell 
St., San Francisco, CA 94102; (415) 781-4350. 











CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Conference of the Minnesota Federation of 
Weavers Guilds & Fiber Artists, Oct. 7-9. Marriott 
Hotel, Bloomington, MN. J. Marfield, 2455 Scotch 
Pine La., Wayzata, MN 55391; (612) 473-0030. 
Apparel/Design Symposium, Oct. 8. Eastern 
Michigan University. Joy Hansen, 206 Roosevelt 
Hall, EMU, Ypsilanti, MI 48197; (313) 487-2490. 
National Seminar ’88, Embroiderers’ Guild 
of America, Oct. 23-28. Hyatt Regency, Louis- 
ville, KY. Pat Grappe, Registrar, 402 Pine St, 
Dept. XX, Levelland, TX 79336; (806) 894-6416. 
9th Seminar of the American Quilt Study 
Grou p, Oct. 14-16. Santa Sabina Center, San Ra- 
fael, CA. Candice McCann, AQSG, 833 Market St., 
San Francisco, CA 94108; (415) 495-0163. 
Pensacola Purlers Knitting Machine Seminar, 
Oct. 21-22. Pensacola, FL Barbara Meloy, 235 Mu- 
latto Bayou Dr., Milton, FL 32570; (904) 994-6165. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Brookfield Craft Center. Classes: quilting, 
weaving, basketry, spinning, knitting, Oct/Nov. 
Workshops: Michael James, pattern, Oct 14-16; 
Jane Sauer, basketry, Oct. 8-9. 6 Whisconier Rd., 
Brookfield, CT 06904; (203) 775-4526. 

Machine Knitter’s Coop. Knitweaving Using Au- 
drey Palmer Techniques, Oct. 3-7; Designing with 
Gores with Susanna Lewis, Nov. 2-4. 612 Saga- 
more Ave., Teaneck, NJ 07666; (201) 836-9364. 
New Brunswick Craft School. Weaving with 
Catherine Mick, Oct. 5-9; outdoor textiles with 
Skye Morrison, Nov. 13-15. Box 6000, Fredericton, 
NB, Canada E3B 5HI; (506) 453-2305. 

Penland School. Weaving, fabric painting, sur- 
face design, ikat, silk screen, Oct/Nov. Penland, 
NC 28765; (704) 765-2359. 


COMPETITIONS 

Central Missouri State University. Greater 
Midwest Internatl. IV, Jan. 16-Feb. 17. All media. 
Slides due Oct. 28. SASE: B. Rothove, CMSU, Art 
Ctr. Glry., Warrensburg, MO 64093; (816) 429-4481. 
Mesa Cultural Program. Hats, Chaps, Buckles 
and Boots, contemporary cowboy gear, Feb. 23- 
Mar. 15. Slides due Oct. 31. Galeria Mesa, Box 
1466, Mesa, AZ 85211; (602) 834-2242. 

New England Basket Exhibition. March-June. 
Slides/résumé due Nov. 1. Art Complex Museum, 
189 Alden, Duxbury, MA 02331, (617) 934-6634. 
Quilter’s Guild of Dallas. Annual Grant for 
quilting arts. Entry deadline, Nov. 1. SASE: En- 
dowment Committee, Q.G.D., 15775 N. Hillcrest, 
Suite 508, Dallas, TX 75248; (214) 386-8719. 
Art Horizons. International arts-and-crafts com- 
petition, including fiber, Nov. 29-Dec. 18. Art 54 
Gallery, NYC. Slides due Nov. 2. Dept. RF, Box 
1091, Larchmont, NY 10538; (914) 633-6661. 
Fiber Art in the ’90s. Mar. 30-Apr. 2. Slides due 
Dec. 1. Fibers Symposium, Sawtooth Center for 
Visual Design, 226 N. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, 
NC 27101; (919) 723-7395. 

Surface Design Journal. Awards for critical 
writing in surface design (deadline, Dec. 31) and 
student excellence (deadline, Jan. 20). SASE: S.D.J., 
Box 20799, Oakland, CA 94620; (415) 652-0701. 
Chattahoochee Handweavers Guild. Juried 
fiber-arts exhibit, spring ’89, Dunwoody Arts Ctr., 
Atlanta GA. Slides due Jan. 6. C. Neiner, 488 Springs 
End La., Marietta, GA 30068; (404) 971-9205. 
Fiber Fireworks ’89. Handwoven garments, 
July 6-9. For members of Midwest Weavers Assn. 
Slides due Jan. 30. SASE: Karren Brito, 111 Al- 
len, Yellow Springs, OH 45287; (216) 246-7522. 


CONNECTIONS 

The Professional Quilter. Nominations for 1989 
Quilt Teacher of the Year: Teacher of the Year, 
Box 4096, St. Paul, MN 55104; (612) 426-9861. 
Include nominee’s name, address, phone, plus 
explanation. Deadline, Jan. 1. 

Rocky Mountain Regional Conservation Ctr. 
Position open for Assistant Conservator, Textiles. 
Jeanne Brako, RMRCC, 2420 South University, 
University Park, Denver, CO 80208; (803) 753-3218. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


EXCESS 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES AND SERGERS 


The V.B.R. Education Department placed orders in anticipation of 
large school sales. Due to budget cuts these sales were unclaimed. 
These machines must be sold. These new Singer Open Arm 
machines sew all fabrics. Levi's, canvas, upholstery, nylon, stretch, 
vinyl, silk. EVEN ON LEATHER. Machines are designed to Zig zag, 
overcast, buttonhole, and much more. With 25 year warranty. Now 
$148, regular $329. Credit Cards - C.0.D. We ship U.P.S. 


Call 1-800-433-9088 Ext. 100 


+ = 


KAGEDO 


V4Tale-[ele.-walald(ele(— 
Japanese Silks 
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@) o) Rel e)d ence) 
Textile Artists 

Small Custom Sorted Orders 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Inquiries Welcome 
Samples Three Dollars 


7, \C) 18) 8) 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206-467-9077 
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2-year program 
loans, grants 
scholarships 


RATT 
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Professional Craft 
Studies 


WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 


25 Sagamore Road, Worcester, MA 01605 (617) 753-8183 


Weelxend and one- 
week courses in 
FIBER 
Also 
Metal/Wood/Clay 
Send tor ’°88 Discovery 
Calendar of Events 


Basketry 
Batik 
Bobbin Lace 
Dyeing 
Fabric Figures 
Felting 
Marbling 
Quilting 
Rugs 
Braided/Navajo/Hooked/Rag 
Spinning 9 Sing Bebiad the Plangl 


atting John C. Campbell Folk School 
Weaving Brasstown, N.C. 28902 
(704) 837-2775/7329 





BETTER COLOR 
FOR TEXTILES 


procion® mx fiber reactive dye e 70 colors 
free cloth color charts 

silks @ cottons e silk scarves 

books e textile pens ¢ and much more! 
supplies for painting on silk or cotton 
garment dyeing e silk screening 

air brushing e tie-dye e batik 

quilt making ¢ papermaking 


our friendly staff is at your service 
9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 
answer questions and handle 
catalog requests. 

let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 

1 (800) 822-2372 

1 (800) 345-2026 in california 

same day service e low prices 


BROOKS SINCE 1969 
& FLYNN 


BETTER COLOR FOR TEXTILES 


DEPT. TH 
BOX 2639 
ROHNERT PARK, CA 


AMERICAN Brooks & Flynn 
mad welcomes The American Express® Card 
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Index, Threads 13-18 


The numbers alongside each 
entry indicate the issue(s) 
and page(s} on which items 
can be found. For example, 
14:64-67 refers to Threads, 
No. 14, pp. 64-67. 


Abbott, Deborah: 
on darts, 14:64-67 
on plaids, 17:28 
Afghans, Scandinavian pattern 
for, 14:6-8 
Aid to Artisans, work of, 13:14, 16, 
14:16, 90 
Akamine, Estelle, on button col- 
lecting, 17:16 
Akana, Elizabeth A., quoted, 
13:22, 23 
Allen, Alice, on hems, 16:46-49 
American Craft Council, compe- 
tition, 15:16 
Anderson, Cheryl, on weaving 
Shaker rugs, 18:43-47 
Appliqué: 
broderie perse, 17:51 
See also Pa nethau. 
Aran knitting: 
chain welt, 14:57 
(erratum, 16:4) 
design with, 14:50-57 
hats, 13:27-29 
in the round, 15:4 
Armoflexxx interfacing, 15:63-64 
Arpilleras, 15:18, 20 


Baby clothes, from T-shirts, 18:8 
Ban-Rol interfacing, 15:63-64 
Banyas, Deborah, dollmaking, 18:92 
Barnes, Francoise, quilt by, 13:14 
Baskets: 
aluminum art, 17:20 
books on, 14:49 
coiled, making, 17:60-65 
exhibition of, 13:16, 18 
liners for, 18:10 
supplies for, 17:63, 80 
Bath, Virginia Churchill, nee- 
dle lace by, 13:46-47 
Bias bindings, 18:6 
Binney-Winslow, Gail, 
quilts of, 15:16 
Boiled wool. See Felt. 
Braestrup, Elizabeth K., on 
knitting, 16:90 
Braid, four-strand, 18:44, 46 
Brill, Bob, computer designs 
by, 18:16 
Brown, Geotfrey I.: 
on couching, 16:30-32 
on textile conservation, 
16:18, 20 
Bruzelius, Margaret, on wed- 
ding headgear, 17:57-59 
Bryant, Nancy O., on historic 
chic, 18:38-42 
Bulbach, Stanley, on wool 
preparation, 13:20, 56-60 
Business, beginning, consider- 
ations for, 16:65-67, 17:4 
Bussolini, Karen, on weaving 
Navajo rugs, 15:26-33 
Bustles, making, 17:55-56 
Buttonholes: 
centering, 15:12 
for children, 16:26 
knit, 14:10 
Buttons: 
collecting, 17:16 
sewing on, 14:10, 15:14 
sources for, 18:77 
tor suits, 14:45 


Cabeen, Lou, on woven cover- 
lets, 14:32-35 

Callaway, Grace, on plaids, 
17:26-30 

Cameron, F. Jane, embroidery 
by, 18:48-49 

Caplinger, Mary Anne, on com- 
puter-printed fabric, 18:16 

Chanel, Coco, 13:48-49 

Chicago, fiber resources of, 
17:80, 82 





Christmas ornaments, Afghani 
embroidered, 14:90 

Clayden, Marian, dyeing by, 
14:36-41 

Cloaks, gold-and-silver-embroi- 
dered, 16:42 

Cloninger, Judy P., on quilts, 
17:46-51 


Clothing: 
book on, 17:76, 78 
care of, 15:14 


from skins, 14:20 
twin-plant manufacture 
of, 17:20 
vintage, 18:38-42 
Coats: 
embroidered, 16:36, 92 
custom-dyed, 14:36-37, 41 
silk-screened, 15:24 
Cocteau, Jean, designs for 
clothes by, 16:39, 40, 92 
Coffin, David Page, on Rei 
Kawakubo, 15:39-41 
Colcombet, Charles, fabric de- 
veloper, 16:41 
Cole, David, on fabric conserva- 
tion, 16:18, 20 
Cole, David and Mary Lee, on 
fiber-art business, 16:65-67 
Collages, fiber, making, 16:68-73, 
17:4, 20 
Collars: 
knit-lace, 18:27-28, 31 
points of, sewing, 13:13, 15:36 
types of, sewing, 15:34-38 
undercollar fabric for, 
14:44-45 
Color: 
power of, 18:69 
seminar on, 16:16, 18 
Color Association of the United 
States, 16:16, 18 
Computers: 
color design with, 16:16, 18 
printed fabric from, 18:16 
Coover, Pilar, needlework by, 
14:30-31 
Costume: 
researching, 18:42 
Saudi Arabian, exhibition 
of, 18:20 
for stage, 15:70-75 
Cottage industries: 
conference on, 1987, 13:18 
woolen mill, 14:14 
Cotton, sources for, 17:48 
Coverlets, weave structures for, 
14:32-35, 16:4 
Creager, Clara, on wearable-art 
exhibit, 14:16 
Crochet: 
books on, 18:69 
care of, 14:6, 15:12 
foundation double-crochet 
stitches for, 15:67 
mock decrease in, 15:68 
pockets for, worked-in, 15:69 
sweaters in, hexagonal-voke, 
15:65-69 
tapestt method for, 18:64-69 
Crouse, Gloria E., on hooked 
rugs, 14:68-73 
Cruz, Adriene, on crochet, 
18:64-69 


Dali, Salvador, print by, 16:41 
Damboritz, Ilka, knit-garment 
liner, 13:54-55 
Darts: 
center-front, 15:4 
designing with, 14:64-67 
on sloper, 18:40-41 
Davis, Virginia, on Lausanne 
tapestry biennial, 18:14 
Denim, prebleaching, 15:8 
Desilets, Deborah, on garment 
design, 17:31-33 
De Soto, Donna, on leather 
bags, 16:33-37 
Dickinson, Jean, on raglan 
sweaters, 16:28-29 
Doilies: 
cleaning, 15:12 
needle lace, 13:43 


Dolimaking, 18:92 
Dress forms, sources for, 18:78 
Drower, Sara, on Burmese tap- 
estries, 17:18 
Dyeing: 
books on, 13:76 
of fabric flowers, 13:69-70 
haute couture, 14:36-41 
Navajo, 15:28 
See also Ikat knitting. 
Dyes, cold-water, 13:69 
Dyett, Linda, on Chanel-style 
knit suit, 13:48-55 


Edgings. See Bias bindings. 
Knit lace. Needle lace. 
Shetland knit lace. 

Else, Janet, on textile confer- 
ence, 17:20 

Embroidery: 

Afghani, source for, 
13:14, 16, 14:90 
beading in, 16:44-45 
books on, 13:76, 14:18, 17:6, 8 
broderie perse, 17:51 
Burmese, 17:18 
charts for, making, 15:14 
competitions in, 18:12 
floss storage for, 13:10 
Hmong, story blankets of, 
17:70-73 
Iranian, 14:92 
patterns for, making, 16:44-45, 
18:25-26 
with ribbon, book on, 18:6 
starting thread for, 17:14 
symbolic, 18:48-49 
tambour, supply sources for, 
17:6, 8 
workshop on, 14:18 
See also Maison Lesage. 
Pa nedhau, Sashiko. 


Fabric: 
adhesive for, 14:73 
computer design of, 
16:16, 18, 18:16 
grain of, determining, 16:4 
grain of, straightening, 13:6, 8 
import quotas on, 15:16, 18 
preshrinking, 16:4 
protective storage for, 15:55 
shrinkage test for, 15:8 
sources for, 13:54, 17:48, 
18:76-77 
Fabric Workshop, The (Philadel- 
phia), 15:24 
Facings, “growed-on,” 14:46 
Faeroe Islands, knitting in, 
16:50-55 
Fago, D’Ann Calhoun, on weav- 
ing mill, 14:14 
Fagot, defined, 13:6 
Faiola, Linda: 
on pockets, 13:30-35 
on slopers, 16:56-61 
Fair Isle knitting, 18:12-14 
Fallier, Jeanne H., on hooked 
rugs, 14:22 
Fannin, Allen and Dorothy, 
woolen mill of, 14:14 
Fanning, Robbie: 
on F. Jane Cameron’s embroi- 
det , 18:48-49 
on sewing-machine trade 
show, 14:20, 22 
Fashion: 
book on, surrealistic, 16:78 
comment on, 15:90 
Fashion Foundation, The, con- 
tests of, 17:20, 22 
Fashion Institute of Technology: 
on color, seminar by, 16:16, 18 
on Rei Kawakubo, show by, 
15:39-41 
on surrealism, show by, 14:16 
Fatelewitz, Madelynn, on Faeroe 
Islands knitting, 16:50-55 
Feathers, in quilting, 16:62-64 
Felt, making, 13:62-67 
Fiber: 
show of, 17:20 
superstitions surrounding, 13:90 
supplies, 17:80, 82 


Fiber arts: 
business, starting, 16:65-67, 17:4 
resources (Chicago), 17:80, 82 
Fisch, Arline, woven-gold 
jewelry by, 15:92 
Flowers, fabric: 
books on, 13:71 
making, 13:68-71 
Fons, Marianne, on quilting 
feather patterns, 16:62-64 
Footlets, Faeroese, knit- 
ting, 16:53 
Fur, supply sources for, 17:18 


Gaffey, Theresa, on fall 1987 
knitting varns, 14:78, 80 

Gallimard, Janine, wedding hats 
of, 17:57-59 

Galpin, Mary, on slopers, 
16:56-61 

Garland, Mary, on Afghani 
handwork, 14:90 

Garrett, John G., aluminum 
basket by, 17:20 

Gloves, handknitting, 14:24-29. 
See also Mittens. 

Goddu, Carol, quilt by, 16:20 

Godets, making, 18:41 

Goldberg, Jean, needle lace by, 
13:44, 45 

Goo, Jane, on quilting, 13:23, 26 

Greer, Judith Eckhardt, on knit- 
ting for kids, 16:24-27 

Guagliumi, Susan: 

on machine-knitting diagonal 
cables, 14:58-59 
on Knitting-machine gad- 

gets, 13:14 


Handbags: 
leather, making, 16:33-37 
Shaker carpet, making, 18:47 
Hart, Carol, on coiled basketry, 
17:60-65 
Hats: 
Aran, 13:27-29 
supplies for, 18:77-78 
wedding, 17:57-59 
Haute couture, methods of, 
13:36-40 
Hayes, Laura Lee, computer 
designs by, 18:16 
Hearst, Kate, on Constance 
Howard embroidery work- 
shop, 14:18 
Hems, sewing, 16:46-49 
Hershberger, Susan, quilt by, 
13:14 
Hmong, embroidered story 
blankets of, 17:70-73 
Hobbs, Robert, on Navajo rugs, 
15:20, 22 
Holdersen, Annette, wickerwork 
monolith by, 14:16 
Hoods, knitting, 16:25, 26 
Hooked rugs. See Rugs. 
Hooks and eyes: 
on bustles, 17:56 
for suits, 14:45 
Hostek, Stanley: 
books from: 18:60 
on darts, 14:67 
on pockets, 18:59-63 
on suitmaking, 14:42-47 
Howard, Constance, embroider 
workshop with, 14:18 


Ikat knitting, process 
of, 15:56-61, 15:58 
(erratum 16:4) 
Interfacings, types of, 14:44-45, 
15:63-64 
International Biennial of Tapes- 
try, competition of (Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland), 18:14 
Irons: 
care of, 16:10 
Rowenta Powersteam, 14:8 
sources for, 14:8 
VaporSimac, cautions for us- 
ing, 14:8 
Islander, Margaret, on plaids, 
17:29-30 


Jackets: 
architect-designed, 17:31-33 
couture, 13:36-40 
embroidered, 16:40 
knit, 13:48-55 
tapestry-crocheted, 18:68-69 
twist-back, 15:39 
wrap, 15:39 

Jasper, Jan: 
on color seminar, 16:16-18 
on fitting pants, 18:36-37 
on New York City sewing sup- 

plies, 18:76-78 
John, Marion, basket by, 17:60 
Jumpsuits, fitting, 17:6 


Kaiser, Eunice, on needle lace, 
13:41-43 
Kakalia, Deborah Kepola, quilt 
by, 13:24, 25 
Kaneko, Jun, silk-screened 
coat by, 15:24 
Kawakubo, Rei, clothing designs 
by, 15:39-41 
Kesting, Piney, on Saudia Ara- 
bian costunie, 18:20 
Kim, Willa, stage costumes by, 
15:70-75 
King, Bucky, needle lace 
by, 13:47 
Knit lace, 18:27-31 
Knitting: 
addiction to, 16:90 
ascot pattern for, 13:51 
binding off, 16:10 
charting, 13:50-54, 17:67-68, 
18:52-54 
for children, hints on, 
16:24-27 
circular, joins for, 16:10 
colors in, changing, 14:10 
fabric reinforcement for, 16:26 
hopsac stitch, 14:10 
houndstooth pattern for, 
13:50-51 
in the round, 15:4, 12, 
16:28-29, 17:34-37 
knit-fabric mockups for, 
18:50-55 
linings for, 13:54-55 
measurements for, from store 
sizes, 17:69 
of pockets, 16: 27 
publications on, 14:76, 16:20 
reversible, 14:6, 8 
of sculptural items, 17:94 
short rows in, 17:37-38, 18:4 
of shoulders, 17:69 
of sleeves, 17:69 
slipped stitches in, 15:8 
tucks in, 16:26 
videos on, 15:78 
See also Aran Knitting. But- 
tonholes. Faeroe Islands 
Knitting. Fair Isle knitting. 
Ikat knitting. Ribbing. Zip- 
pers. Specific itenr 


_ Knitting machines: 


books on, 13:14 
cable on, 14:58-59 
(erratum, 15:6) 
gadgets for, 13:14 
glossary for, 17:43 
loose-end control for, 13:10 
mail-order, 18:6 
by model, discussed, 17:39-45 
thread weaving on, 13:4 
Knotting, exhibit of, 17:24 
Komives, Margaret: 
on fitting pants, 18:32-35 
on waistbands, 15:62-64 
Kors, Michael, clothing collec- 
tion of, 13:36-40 
Kruse, Jane, on weaving, 17:92 


Labels, care-and-content, 17:8 
Lace: 
competitions in, 14:20, 16:20 
hairpin, stabilizing aid 
for, 18:10 
publications on, 16:20 
See also Knit lace. Needle 
lace. Shetland Knit lace. 
Lacis, 15:42-45 


Threads Magazine 


Lacroix, Christian, surrealistic 
dress by, 14:16 
Langley, Lorena, basketmaker 
and supplier, 17:60, 63 
La Pierre, Sharon, on molas, 
14:48-49 
Larkin, Christina, needle lace 
by, 13:46-47 
Larzelere, Judith, on pieced 
quilts, 18:56-58 
Leather: 
glue for, 16:34 
handbag, making, 16:33-37 
seams, making, 16:35-36 
sources for, 16:37, 17:8, 82 
staple basting, 15:12 
thread for, 16:35 
Legoueix, Camille, tapestry ate- 
lier of, 17:24 
Levine, Betsy, on Marian Clay- 
den dyeing, 14:36-41 
Lewis, Susanna E., on knitting 
machines, 17:39-45 
Linings: 
for knit fabrics, 13:54-55 
for men’s suits, 14:43-44 
Looms, Navajo, 15:28-31 
Lucas, Bonnie, fabric collage 
by, 17:20 


Maison Lesage: 
books on, 16:45, 17:4 
embroidery by, 16:41-45, 92 
Mandelman, Bea, quilt 
designer, 18:18 
Marcus, Ruth-Claire: 
on fashion, 15:90 
on Precious Fibers Con- 
gress, 13:18 
Markrich, Lilo, on net darning, 
15:42-45 
Mashuta, Mary, on quilting 
work spaces, 15:52-55 
Matera, Barbara, stage costumes 
by, 15:72, 73, 75 
Mattera, Joanne: 
on Michael Kors fashion col- 
lection, 13:36-40 
on stage costumes, 15:70-75 
McCann, Kathleen, on Fabric 
Workshop, The, (Philadel- 
phia) 15:24 
McClelland, Elizabeth, on fiber 
show, 17:20 
McGoveran, Mary R., on cro- 
cheted sweaters, 15:65-69 
Mead, Constance, basketry col- 
lection of, 13:16, 18 
Miller, Kristin, on quilt piecing, 
14:60-63 
Millinery, supply sources, 
18:77-78 
Mitchell, Suzanne, on felt, 
13:66-67 
Mittens, for children, 16:25, 26 
Molas, 14:48-49 
Morris, Gitta, on tapestry atelier 
of Camille Legoueix, 17:24 
Muraoka, Rebecca, quoted, 
13:24, 25 


Navajo rugs: 
and Arts & Crafts Movement, 
15:20, 22 
books on, 15:78 
Nebesar, Rebecca: 
on collars, 15:34-38 
on mending suits, 15:18 
Needle Expressions ’88, 18:12 
Needle lace: 
books on, 13:43 
making, 13:41-43 
Needlepoint: 
books on, 17:76 
contemporary, 14:30-31 
miniature, 13:92 
Needles: 
aid for pulling, 18:8, 10 
machine, for sewing Ultra- 
suede, 15:14 
threading, 15:14 
Net darning: 
process of, 15:42-45 
sources for, 15:44 


October/November 1988 


Net, gathering, 15:12 
Newton, Deborah: 
on knitting gloves, 14:24-29 
on Knitting women’s large 
sweaters, 18:50-55 
New York City, sewing resources 
of, 18:76-78 
Nihei, Kazuko, textile design 
by, 17:22 


Oakley, Helen, on Aran hats, 
13:27-29 

Ogawa, Hiroko, on Japanese 
sashiko embroidery, 18:22-26 

Oriental rugs, quilts after, 
17:46-51 

Oster-Fortuna, Ellen, on color, 
16:16, 18 


Pa ndhau, on embroidered story 
blankets, 17:70-73 
Pants: 
altering, 15:12, 18:32-37 
architect’s Knap, making, 
17:31-33 
patching, 15:12 
See also Suits (Sewn). 
Parker, Ron, on politics of 
wool, 13:20 
Parker, Ron and Teresa, on 
sheep shearing, 13:61 


_ Patterns: 


altering, 17:53-55, 18:32-37 
books on, 14:67 
paper for, source of, 18:78 
plastic for, 18:8 
slopers for, making, 16:56-61, 
18:40, 41 
on stretchy fabric, 13:10 
tailor’s tacks with, 16:12 
tracing, 13:4 
Pavani, Maria, wedding gown 
by, 17:52-56 
Perlingieri, Ilva Sandra, on Elsa 
Schiaparelli, 16:38-43 
Phillips, Constance: 
on fiber superstitions, 13:90 
on weaving, 18:90 
Plaids, sewing, 17:26-30 
Pockets: 
cargo, sewing, 13:30, 31-32, 33 
crocheted, worked-in, 15:69 
edge tape for, 18:60 
fabric for, 14:45-46 
handwarmer, Knit, 16:27 
Indian, sewing, 13:30, 32-35 
inseam, sewing, 13:30, 31 
linings for, 18:60 
patch, sewing, 18:59-63 
trouser, 14:46 
Precious Fibers Foundation, The, 
work of, 13:18 
Press, Nancy Neumann, on knots 
and nets exhibit, 17:24 
Pressing tools: 
daubers, 13:10 
pads for, making, 13:10, 13 


Quiltmaking: 
for AIDS, 16:22 
with artist-collaborator, 18:18 
batting for, 13:26, 15:8, 10 
books on, 13:26, 78, 18:26, 72 
of broderie perse flowers, 17:51 
display lining for, 16:30-32 
exhibitions of, 13:14, 15:16 
fabric sources for, 17:48 
feather motifs for, 16:62-64 
frames for, 13:24, 16:44 
Hawaiian, 13:22-26, 15:4 


Hmong embroidered story 


blankets, 17:70-73 
medallion method of, 
14:60-63, 15:4 
museum for, 16:20 
with Oriental motifs, 17:46-51 
patterns for, making, 13:23-26, 
16:10, 17:4 
seamlines for, marking, 14:12 
strip-band method of, 18:56-58 
videos on, 13:78, 16:78 
workshops for, 15:52-55 
See also Sashiko. 


Raffia, in coiled basketry, 17:60-65 
Rayon, Bemberg, 14:43 
Ribbing: 
binding off, 16:10 
for cardigan band, 15:12 
casting off, 15:50-51 (erratum: 
17:10, 12) 
casting on, 15:47-49, 17:12 
for children, 16:25 
decreases for, 13:8 
edges, 15:47 
joining, 17:12-14 
for neck, 17:68-69 
picked-up, around open- 
ings, 13:13 
planning, 18:55 
thread for, 14:20 
types of, choosing, 15:46-47 
Ribbon, resources for, 18:6, 77 
Ritch, Diane, and Yoshiko Iwa- 
moto Wada, on fabrie flow- 
ers, 13:68-71 
Ritchie, Joan E.. on Hmong em- 
broidered story blankets, 
17:70-73 
Roberts, Catherine, on knit- 
lace edgings, 18:27-31 
Robertson, Esther and Bill, min- 
iature neelepoint furnish- 
ings by, 13:92 
Rowley, Kathleen, on Asian im- 
ports, 15:16, 18 
Rugs: 
books on, 15:78 
embroidered, 18:12 
hooked, making, 14:22, 68-73 
Navajo, 15:20, 22, 26-33 
rag, Shaker, making, 13:10, 
18:43-46 
supplies for, 14:73, 18:46 
Ruz, Otilia, handknit designer, 
13:49-54 


Sashiko, 18:22-26 
Scarves: 
computer-printed, 18:16 
knit lace, 13:4 
Scherer, Deidre, on fabric col- 
lage, 16:68-73 
Schevill, Margot Blum, on nee- 
dlework of Pilar Coover, 
14:30-31 
Schiaparelli, Elsa, 16:38-43, 92 
Seams: 
for leather, 16:35-36 
undoing, 14:6 (erratum, 
15:6), 14:10 
Sequins, making, 17:18 


Sewing: 
aids for, 16:12, 17:14, 
18:8, 10 


bias bindings, 18:6 
books on, 15:10 
hems, 16:48-49 
kids’ programs, 14:22 
supply sources for, 18:76-78 
videos on, 14:22, 17:30 
See also Darts. Patterns. 
Plaids. Pockets. Seams. 
Slopers. specific iterns, 
Sewing machines: 
computerized, 15:4, 6 
foot-pedal pad for, 14:10 
hems on, 16:49 
for leather, 16:34-35 
as seam-ripping aids, 14:10 
small, 14:20 
supply sources for, 18:78 
trade show of, 1987, 14:20 
Shaeffer, Claire, on Maison 
Lesage, 16:43-45 
Shakers, rag rugs of, 18:43-46 


_ Shawls: 


embroidered, 14:37 
wool for, 14:4 
Sheep, 13:57, 61, 16:51-52 
Shefrin, Sima Elizabeth, on 
arpilleras, 15:18, 20 
Shen, Ying, design by, 16:16 
Shermeta, Margo, on Chicago’s 
fiber resources, 17:80-82 
Shetland knit lace: 
projects for, 13:4 
wool for, 14:4 


_ Shirring, shoulder, and _ sloper, 


18:40-41 
Shirts, shoulder problems with, 
correcting, 14:4 
Shoulder pads: 
for suits, 14:44 
show-through prevention 
for, 14:12 
Silk, dyeing, 14:36-41 
Siswandi, Yusman, textile de- 
sign by, 17:22 
Skeers, Jude, knit sculptures 
by, 17:94 
Skewes, Betty, collar by, 18:27 
Skirts, knit, shortening, 17:6 
Sleeves: 
knitting of, 17:69 
sewing of, 16:12, 17:31-33 
Slopers, 16:56-61, 18:40-41 
Smith, Bill, quilt by, 13:14 


Smith, Mary, on boiled wool, 


13:62-66 
Smith, Wilcke, needle lace 
by, 13:45 
Smocking: 
books on, 16:6 
lattice, 16:6 
Sneddon, Sharon K., on Fair 
Isle knitting, 18:12, 14 
Spinning: 
books on, 13:60, 76 
video on, 15:78, 80 
of wool, 13:56-60 
Stanley, Montse, on rib- 
bing, 15:46-51 (erratum, 
17:10, 12) 


_ Starmore, Alice, on Aran knit- 


ting, 14:50-57 


Steinhagen, Janice, on wedding | 


gowns, 17:52-56 
Stephens, Evelyn, on color, 16:16 
Stout, Florrie, Fair Isle knitter, 
18:12, 14 
Straps, spaghetti, making, 14:12 


Stroud, Marion, and The Fabric | 


Workshop, 15:24 
Studeny, Mary, on designing a 
knit sweater, 17:66-69 
Suits: 
knit, 13:48-55 
sewn, 14:42-47 
Swansen, Meg, on short rows, 
17:37-38 
Sweaters: 
Aran, 14:50-57 
chevron-striped, 17:34-37 
for children, 16:24-27 
Faeroese, 16:50-55 
fitting, 17:66-69 
ikat-knit, 15:60 
in the round, 17:34-37 
for large women, 18:50-55 
pattern calculators for, 14:6 
pattern sources for, 14:6 
See also Crochet. 


_ Swope, Pat, on costumes, 15:74 


Tailor’s chalk, types of, 18:59-60 
Tailor’s tacks, and pattern pa- 
per, 16:12 
Talley, Charles, on AIDS quilt 
project, 16:22 
Tapestries: 
Burmese, 17:18 
competitions in, inter- 
national, 18:14 
display linings for, 16:30-32 
exhibition of, 15:18, 20 
hanging, planning for, 16:32 
school of (France), 17:24 
symposium on, 1988, 16:18 


See also Arpilleras. Collages. | 


Navajo rugs. 
Textiles: 
book on, 18:72, 74 
competition in, 17:20-22 
conference on, 17:20 
conservation of, 16:18, 20, 
30-32 
display frames for, 16:31 
exhibit of, 15:24 
resources for, 17:82 
tours of, 14:16 
See also Fabric. Fiber. 


Thread: 
for display couching, 16:32 
elastic, 14:20 
for leather, 16:35 
metallic, making, 17:18 
polyester superfine, 14:20 
spool refills for, 16:12 
twist of, 15:14 
Tissue paper, acid-free, source 
for, 14:6 
Trim: 
for leather, 16:35-36 
sources for, 18:76, 77 
Tsuchiya, Sonoko, fabric-flower 
method of, 13:68-71 
Tudor, Ann, on knit sweaters, 
17:34-37 
Turner, Kathleen, on quilt exhi- 
bition, 15:16 


Ultrasuede, sewing tips for, 15:14 
Uscott-Woolsey, needlework 
of, 18:12 


Van Gelder, Lydia, on ikat knit- 
ting, 15:56-61 
Vests, felt, making, 13:65-67 


Wada, Yoshiko Iwamoto: 
on fabric flowers, 13:68-71 
on international textile-design 
contest, 17:20-22 
Waistbands: 
canvas for, 14:45 
making, 15:62-64 
Wearable art, exhibitions of, 
14:16, 17:4 
Weaving: 
aids for, 14:12 
books on, 15:33, 16:20 
coat fabric, 17:92 
coverlets, 14:32-35, 16:4 
with gold, 15:92 
mill for, 14:14 
motifs, 14:32-35 
of Navajos, 15:20, 22, 
26-33, 16:4 
structures, 14:32-35 
S-twist weft for, 18:44, 45 
with textured yarn, 15:14 
warp-thread weight for, 16:10 
Z-twist weft for, 18:44, 45 
See also Rugs. 
Wedding gowns, 17:52-56 
White-Hansen, Sue Ellen, on 
Hawaiian quilts, 13:22-26 
Wickerwork, 14:16 
Willcox, Don, textile tours 
by, 14:16 
Wool: 
characteristics of, 13:20, 57-58 
political issues in, 13:20 
processing of, 13:57-58, 
59, 14:10 
quilt batting from, 15:8, 10 
for shawls, 14:4 
sources for, finding, 15:10 
spinning of, 13:59-60 
See also Felt. Faeroe Islands. 
Knitting. 


Xiong, Chang and Ger, 
pa ndhau by, 17:71-73 


Yarn: 
codes for, 17:6 
dyeing, 15:28 
knitting, fall 1987, 14:78-80 
leftover, using, 17:34-37 
nylon-reinforcing, 16:6 
twists for, 18:44, 45 
wool-silk, sources for, 13:49 
Yazzie, Martha and Stanley, 
weaving techniques of, 
15:22, 26-33 


Zippers: 
fly, 14:45 
in knits, 13:8, 15:4 
for leather, 16:34, 35 
Zopf, Dorothy R., on artist 
quilts, 18:18 


BRittany 
KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 
NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 














The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 


Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
finest Eastern Black Walnut. 
| Warmth — Wood will not drain heat away from sensitive fingers. 
Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 
weight bearing strength. 

Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 

Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 

Stability — Walnut’s superior stability maintains size and prevents 
warping. 

Unconditional guarantee. 


BRittany company 


3461 BIG CUT ROAD, PLACERVILLE CA 95667 916-626-3835 
dealer inquiries invited 


For all who love their Vikings! 
12 chapters, 39 lessons, 204 pages, 4 
color pages: decorative stitches, Pic- 
tograms and Satin Elements, machine 
applique and embroidery, quilting, cut- 
work, and more! 

"Adventurous and creative, easy to follow 
and fun to explore. Jan Saunders and 





Jackie Dodson inspire us to discover the 
full potential of this amazing sewing 
machine." --Andrea Nynas, Viking White 
Sewing Machine Company 


Send $14.95 ($15.79 CA residents) 
postpaid or send stamped addressed 
envelope for more details, including 
Know Your Bernina ($12.95), 
Know Your Sewing Machine 
($14.95) + other books. Meanwhile, 
hug your sewing machine. 





Jackie Badson with landsunders 


Foreword by Robbie Fanning Robbie Fanning, Open Chain 


PO Box 2634-T 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 


At 


Ones 


Join us for a winter weekend with... 


Mary Anne Friel S 
The Singular Image February 3 - 5, 1989 





Mary Lee Hu 


Working with Wire as Fiber February 10 - 12, 1989 


... two of 14 in our 1988-89 Workshop Series 


school 
Canada 
(506) 453-2305 


craft 
fredericton nb 


new brunswick 
box 6000 
E3B 5H1 
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e Yarn interchange data for over 8500 
yarns 
e Yarns are listed alphabetically by 


yarn name 
e Yarn/Fiber-related terms are defined 
e Yarn-care instructions 


¢ Techniques for estimating yardage 
requirements 


e Patterns, and much, much more!!! 


This is a “MUST OWN” book 
for EVERY KNITTER!!! 
If not available at your favorite yarn store, 
send $24.95 + $2.00 to 


ALWAYS Knitting 
P.O. Box 32566 


1988 Fall/Winter Edition Richmond, VA 23294 
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Year-round classes and work- 

shops « Three-year Certificate 

Program « Summer Workshops 

with Visiting Artists * Qut- 

Standing faculty « Beautiful 

Campus just 10 minutesfrom Write Dept G, 8245 SW Barnes Road, 
downtown +Galleries,Cafe Portland, OR 97225. 503/297-5544. 


Book Arts « Ceramics « Fibers - Metal « Drawing * Woodworking 





















BIG MAT 


ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


This surface is composed cf patented hi-impact ther- 
mopolymerstyrene composit suitable for many years of 
general purpose c . Gridded with exact one inch broker- 
line squares within two inch solid square fines, A 36° /lOOcm 
tule is included on all gridded surfaces. The milk-white transiu- 
cent surface may be used with light-under for illumination 
when desired, Maximum blacie life is achieved with alt rotary 
cutters. Ideal for cutting large cress patterns and other pur- 
poses requiring a large fiat surface. 


Size PLAIN GRID 

X 96" $99.95 $142.95 
40" X 72" 63.95 91.95 — Composttion — rorywinyicniondepolypropalt- e Will roll 
z, 3 = ae 3 Rate Gd Markings One side only. One inch broken for storage 
30" x 55" 34.95 46.95 rue 36 inch/}OO centimeters e No pins 
24" X 36" 21.95 27.95 meverttm ——_Yos. Compost Is solic necessary 
18" x 24" 9.95 14.95 = Roll forstorage Yes, roll to large cylinder, See life ¢ Solar heat 


expectancy above ‘ 
Weight: 48 o7/1@ .040" will not distort 


Cae ny oe ee ee Warranty: Refund 30 days - Exchange pro- 
cane rate 5 years 
lag cy 
eos vear Sewing E myporinm 
GUARANTEED 


108? Third Ave. « Chula Vista, CA 92010 





Subscriber List Service 


We occasionally make our subscriber list available to compa- 
nies whose products we think may be of interest to you. If you 
prefer not to receive this mail, just send your mailing label (or 
an exact copy) to the address below. We'll take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 
Box 355, 63 South Main St. 
Newtown, CT 06470 


Threads Magazine 


company and cross-referenced by ° 


= 
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Announcing -- 


~\@ The SourceLetter q@ ~~ 


| 

| 

Looking for mail order sources for needlework, : 
sewing ‘or crafts? The SourceLetter can help! 

Quarterly newsletter is packed with unbiased | 

catalog reviews, news, and more! Subscribe now! | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


One year $15, sample issue 4. 


CraftSource, Dept. T 
7509 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 





HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


REYNOLDS YARNS 


LOPI - Bulky Wool 
54 colors available 


100% ANDEAN ALPACA - wstd wt 
21 colors available 
Cottons & Blends 

$5 for samples and prices 
credited to first $50 order 


Concord Yam Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 


Hazelcrafts: 
the 
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OE A ee Handknitters 
ar oT Ne Marketplace! 


eee 

Y ay * over 60 books & patterns © 
“yarns ® needles ® accessories 
t tags ® cards ® gifts 

even T-shirts for knitters! 


Send $1.00 for Catalogfor Knitters to 
HAZELCRAFTS, Dept. T 
P.O.Box 175, Woburn, MA 01801 


(Wholesale inquiries invited) 


Curoflax, Inc. 


Specializes in Flax and Linen 


For HANDSPINNING: 

FLAX ROVING in hanks: 33 colors 

LINE FLAX in stricks and batts; 

natural and dyed Designer Quality 

Flax samples and order form $2.00 MACHINE WASHABLE & DRYABLE! 
we Sample card and order form $2.00 





For KNITTING and WEAVING: 
100% LINEN YARN (wet spun 8/2) 
in skeins and cones: 15 colors 


For DEMONSTRATIONS: 
RETTED STRAW FLAX: in bales 


Wholesale Inquiries 
at ee Welcome 


Curoflax, Inc. 


P.O. Box 241 
Rye, New York 10580 


October/November 1988 











The Country 





Craftsman 

Post Office 

Dept. T 

Manufacturer Box 412 
of ‘Fine 

Spinniag Wheels Littleton, 

MA 01460 


908/486-4053 


Send for free brochure 





The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


‘FULL COLOR CATALOG 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


_ Shipwreck Beads 
ee te 5021(T) Mud Bay Rd. 


PeCeERCERS, WA 98502 
ECERECCEE CECE) 





BEADS @ BEADS @ a 
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SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 

72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 

features a sealed bearing on which it 

easily rotates. The overall diameter is | 

28’’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 
$150.00 


Call or write 


for a free catalog! 
(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 


qi. Button Unique Buttons 


rm Creations Thimbles 
WOOD * MOTHER-OF-PEARL * POTTERY 
CHILDREN’S * HANDPAINTED PORCELAIN 
LEATHER * MILITARY * PEWTER | 
CLOISONNE * PLUS LOTS MORE! 
SPECIAL ORDERS ARE AVAILABLE. 
Catalog - $2 


3801 Stump Road, Dept. T2 


Doylestown, PA 18901 
(800) 346-0233 


Retail e Wholesale 
Collectibles 


EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 


silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 
THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 


Catalog $3. 
MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 





HISTORIC NEEDLEWORK TOUR 

to ENGLAND departs May 9, 1989. 

Join us and see outstanding examples in 
Museums, Stately Homes and Castles. 


Descriptive brochure: 
STRATHAVEN TOURS 
N. Sandwich, NH 03259 





SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 


BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallezy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 


"FUR DESIGN for the 


Non-Professional" 
by SHARON ROBINSON LIND 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN: 

PURCHASING, CUTTING, 
ASSEMBLING 

& REMODELING FURS 
PP MO or CHECK - US FUNDS 
MICH. RESIDENTS ADD 4% TAX 
INCLUDE $2.50 POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


FOR INFORMATION & SEPARATE LIST 
OF OTHER FUR SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
SEND S.A.S.E. 


Burs and More 


P.O. BOX 2206 - MIDLAND, MI 48641 





BOOK PRICE 


$16.95 


John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The U.S.A. 


Hand and machine yarns — single, plied, novelty, fancy, natural, 
colors, bleached, vatiegated, on cones, cakes, dyetubes —plain 
singles $1.75 per lb. Specialty yarns $2.75 per lb. Ultra Fancy, 
$4.25 per lb. House Special yarn deal, 50 Ibs. assorted colors: 
singles, mixed counts, $75. A good deal for several people. Over 
50 Ibs. wool yarn $150 to first 500 orders to reduce inventory, 
assoited colors & yarn counts. While it lasts, try 2/24 acrylic 
sweater yarn 25 Ibs. for $60. 


Yarn is shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB Greenville, 
South Carolina, Textile Center of the U.S.A.! 


P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 


The Auto-Kinitter .....cccccccce 
| fe] 















a production ma- 
chine for the home 
knitter of today, re- 
taining the charac- 
ter of the originals 
of 75 years ago. 


\ For information on 
this faster way to 
knit socks, send $1 
for our catalog, to: 


Harmony Knitters, Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine (04942 
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Schacht Free 
Ashford ¢€ > Freight 
Louet Floor 
or The Keak Ewe baaare 
others Cont. U.S.A. 


Bozeman, MT 
Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 


Visa/MC No tax 


)) Out- of- ont soak Telated to sieibers Arts 
| $3.00 for next three catalogs. 


ts | 
q 
-WOODEN PORCH BOOKS | 
| Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV_26149 | 








Tier NaURALLY Dye | 
WooL ‘YARN 


Send $35° For NAWRAL ¢ NAWRALLY 
| af YARN ge oe ¢ BROCHURE 
NBO Hat PAGKAGE 
Reng ATU Ly YARNS 
[Brrr ee Te TURAL FF WHITE 
MITING LNstRNC eS 
| Aault $144 Child 9% Infant *8® ppd 


| TWge SCARE PACKAGE 
| eer T4Be 
— 











SCARE 19 eed 


THE BATIK AND 
pereeeeees ve) O) Sd od Pet COMPLETE 
Be SUPPLIES 
mo) & 
CLASSES | 
| FOR 
WEAVING, 


SPINNING. 
dn DYEING. 
BATIKING 
& 


| = 
4 - °C) KNITTING 
393 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
| ARLINGTON, MA 02174 
(617) 646-4453 


HENDWEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
Sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


| send $1.00 
for supplies 
catalog 
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D’Anton 


Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Send SASE: D’ Anton 
Rt.2 Box 159 
Phone: 


(319) 643-2568 lowa 52358 


10 wn 


FACTORY DIRECT PRICING Non-ALLERGENK 
Seamless Draperies 


Create your own customized pinch pleat or close stacking fan 
pleat draperies from our range of sun rot resistant, heavy 
woven, cotton fabrics. All components and instructions 
supplied. OTHER USES: Wall covering, upholstery, clothing, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, napkins, crafts. 


MADE TO ORDER WORKROOM AVAILABLE 


P—--.) 
a 


WASHABLE 
| NON -TRION 


HOMESPUN, Dept. T88 
P.O. Box 3223 
| Ventura, CA 93006-3223 


40 YEARS 
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| 4 CRETAN YARNS . 
| Handspun wools, cottons, and goat's hair | 


imported from Greece 
Samples $2 Box 623 * Rockport » Maine 


Goals oa ciblgis)>o/0)5|s/Gl6 





The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 
P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


Knitting Machine 
DEALERSHIPS 


Available 


/ SINGER 
TOYOTA 


7207 Evergreen Way 
Everett, WA 98203 
(206) 353-8742 


West Branch, § 


IN BUSINESS 









04856 | 





ee il = 
e Beads (Promenade's 
| ¢ Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD 
¢ Bead Embroidery Kits 
¢ Instruction Books SHOP 
Instruction Booklets 
ge “Beaded Earrings”... $4.75 
ie ‘‘Beaded Clothing Techniques’’....... $6.75 
\ * ‘Contemporary Loomed Beadwork” .....$6.75 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 « Boulder, CO 80306 ¢ (303) 440-4807 


11 So. 9th Street 

Columbia, Missouri 65201 

Tel. 314-442-5413 
Many books on coverlets. Catalog, $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


_ BUY FACTORY DIRECT 
SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


qe 835800 
vg reg. $675.00 
we a 
Pn regelttorteton 
FREE 10 Day Trial @ = 
1-800-338-5112 FREE Palmer-Pletch 
H 201-967-0778 Serger Handbook 





Always Wanted a 


Licht Box? 


So did we! But it had to be « /ight on the wallet, 
¢ light enough to carry, * right enough to pass 
performance tests. The Jolie Bright Box 
contains no electrical components, uses daylight 
& lamplight. Simple, Effective Transfer Aid for all 
transfer expectations: Calligraphy, Fabric Art, 
Graphic Art, Hobbies, Drafting, Teaching and 
much more! GENEROUS WORK SURFACE AND 
STURDY CONSTRUCTION. 

Only $19.95 plus $3.50 UPS, USA. 

Georgia Residents add 4% Sales Tax 
LSASE for free brochure. 

Jolie Custom Textiles; Creative Design 
Team 
Retail Sales Dept., 797 Mt. Alto. Rd. S.W. 

Rome, GA. 30161 USA ° 





~ MORE SHADES THAN. 


EVER, BEFORE! 

High quality hand dyed broad cloth (100% cotton, 45°) in 
over 150 colors. Collections of gradations or unusual color 
blends, and textures of all shapes and sizes, sky fabric and 
special effects to delight the imagination. Solids $8, textures 

$9 per yd. generous samples (over 150) $5 
SILKS BY SHADES 
easy to work with and to care for sitk in fabulous color 
collections, also in individual 4yd. pieces. Varying widths 
and weights, $16-$24 peryd. Samples $4 
To order SHADES hand dyed fabric call or write : 
SHADES 2880 Holcomb Br. Rd. suite B-9 
Alpharetta Ga. 30201 (404).587-1706 
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SCHIFFLI LACES 


e@ Edges @ Flounces 
@® Galloons e Allovers 
® Venices 


All in a variety of widths & designs. 
Send $2.00 for our current cae 


and swatches. ».""s, 


LACE PLUS, INC. : 
P.O. Box 8248- af 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 







‘ge 


NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Top quality Romney, Coopworth and Perendale 
fleeces especially selected for discerning hand 
spinners and weavers. Romney available in both 
white and natural colours-light, medium and 
dark. Coopworth and Perendale available in 
white only. Packed in 6 lb. lots, these beautiful 
fleeces cost U.S. $4.20/lb. for 6 lb.; U.S. $4.00/ 
lb. for 6-12 lbs U.S. $3.80/lb. if you order 54 
lbs. or more. Prices include postage, insurance 
and all documentation. Your American cheques 
accepted. Send U.S. $2.00 for air mailed sam- 
ples-if you order, this value will be credited to 
your first order. 


broidery 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600 
New Zealand 


(Formerly owned by Wally & Joan Gordon of Te Horo) 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
7006-T Raleigh Rd., (703) 
Annandale, VA 22003 394-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 


TEXTILE RESOURCES 


tS DYES © CHEMICALS © WAXES @ FABRICS 


MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON TEXTILES 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 
a 10605 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 
(213) 431-9611 





LOCC s] 


WAIBIN CO. 


* COTTONS x WOOLS x 
* SILKS * LINEN and 
* POPPANA «x 
* WOOL & COTTON WARP x | 


CI COMPLETE SAMPLE SET—$7.50 LT 


P.O. BOX 231 - DEPT. D. @ DECATUR. GA. 30031-0231 


October/November 1988 





Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, sitk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


New Catalog $3. or $12. w/samples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Weol Dyer 





ns 
Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 “~" 


SCANDINAVIAN FIBER IMPORTS 


NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
SPELSAU GOTLAND 
SUPPLIES SAMPLE 
FOR cell CARDS: 
SPINNING sae | FLEECE & 
KNITTING / —sROVINGS $3 
FELTING SPELSAU 
SASE FOR YARNS $5 
PRICE LIST 404-743-5120 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 
RT. 2 BOX 152 LEXINGTON GA 30648 


MERINO 
YARN 


THE WORLD’S FINEST WOOL 
Spun from fleece grown by our own prize- 


winning Merino sheep. Wonderfully soft yarn 
that is a pleasure to work with. Available in 


ono EB, natural white and grey. 


E. Send $1 for samples. 
. 


MERINOS 


KRUH KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 


Morehouse Yarn 
RD 2 Box 408 
Red Hook, NY 12571 





The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products, 









e Knitting Machines e Accessories e AudioTapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterns e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards « Steamers 

e Unique tools e VideoTapes e Yams.,,and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source, 


For catalogue send $2.00 to: 
KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587T e Avon, CT 06001 


-thréad - patterhs ~ books -and more ! 


~ very reasonable prices ~ 
- fast friendly service - 


FREE CATALOG 
send $200 for swatch collection 


Sew Natural - ae fabrics by mail 


Dept. (7-8) 








COLORFUL COTTON KNITS 


-pure cotton fabrics - interlock. mesh,rib $4 00 yd 


Route 1, Box 428-€ Middlesex, NC 27557 
















New Fall Sample Sets 


* ultrasuede, facile, caress, lamous 
* designer luxury wools 
: fall fashion prints 
- special occasion/bridal 
* notions catalog 
Call toll free 1-800-288-2237, 
Mon.-Sat. from 9 to 5 EST, 
for other sets and price information. 


Jaret. 


ky 40202 





oe St. 


515 £.M 





ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Alpaca, Cashmere, 
Icelandic, Mohair, 
Merino, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 
Skeins and Cones 
For free 
information write: 


AURA 
Box 602-TH10 
Derby Line, VT 05830 


Wool Fleeces : 
Slivers 
Tops 
Sharlea 
Wool & Alpaca 
Silk Fee. 
Cotton Top 
Spinning Wheels Koala 
Spinning 
Wheels 


& Equipment 


— WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS — 


CALIFORNIA COLOR THE WEAVER BIRD 
1075 West 20th P.O. Box 142, 
Upland, CA 91786 Gratton, OH 44044 
714 9829600 216 9263551 

1.800 For Wool 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WE BS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 


brother. 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


send SASE for details 
Basic Technique VCR 


instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yam Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 SY 
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FROM THE NECK UD 
An I{lustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 
Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 8%2’x11". Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 


Brochures available. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


iow 4-6 wieks for deliver 


DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED | 


For the best of European 
& American Yarn. Send 
$6. for vour catalog of 
handknit swatches to 
Bremerli Yarn (4) 
4948 NE Sth 
— Seattle, WA 98115 | 
206/526-1176 









Yellow Pages of American Crafts 


Learn how to market your craft. 360 pages of listings includ- 
ing: publications, craft buyers, instruction, craft suppliers, show 
promoters. Send check or money order for $10 to: 


Yellow Pages of American Crafts 


3000 Chestnut Ave., #300-TH 
Baltimore, MD 21211 

















BEAU MONDE 
Handspinning Studio 


Rainbow Rovings 
& Felting Batts 


Custom Carding Service 
for all your fleece needs. 


Handspun Yarns 
& Exotic Fibers 


$1.00 for brochure 
& newsletter 


Route 30 @ Box 687 © Pawlet, Vermont 05761 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 
MasterCard @ Visa 


Quality Equipment 
Louet, Ashford, Brother 


100% VT Wool 
Comforter Batts 







Embroidery 


Unique Learning Program 


Learn over 90 different kinds of 
needlework in your own home with 
everything you need delivered right to 
your mailbox. Nothing more to buy. 
Monthly instructions with actual prac- 
tice fabric, thread and needle with 
each lesson. Available by mail order 
only. Free information — 

271 Great Road, #T 108 


Ha y 
Acton, MA 01720 ff 


(508) 264-4849 7th 


ee ee 


a a ea ee ea ee eng ee 


Spooner Publishing 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





| All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 








“ FINER NEEDLEWORK. 
SUPPLIES 


Balger® Metallics 
Au Ver A Soie Silk: 5 Textures 


| Gold & Platinum Plated Needles 
Real Metal Threads 
& 


Much More 


Send $2.00 For Newsalogue 
oe Toward Purchase 





DAISY:CHAIN 


RE ee: 





P.O. Box 1258, Dept. T, Parkersburg, WV 26102 


(304)428-9500 


SINGER, BROTHER & TOYOTA 
KNITTING MACHINES 


e Accessories and yarns e 
e Discount Prices 
Free shipping over $250.00 
Fast, Dependable Service since 1981 


THE KNITTING GALLERY 
1331 West Fayette Street 
Syracuse, NY 13204 
(315) 422-0079 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 
Wrife or call 


(616) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, Ml 49510 






SILK 
CORDS 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. 
Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 
samples and information to: 


THE CORD COMPANY 
LY 5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 

Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
Phone (816) 333-6851 











&S 








































Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 
Metairie, LA 70002 


304-889-0333 





Shannock 
tapestry 
Looms: 









- yy High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 





Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 







| HANDWOVEN THAI [KAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $1 FOR SAMPLES 


MERONG RIVER TEXTILES 
Ba24 OUEEN ANNES DR 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20010 





cherish 


palters ms sferclolhing & 










y Derbyshire Dirndles 
, 41004 - pinilanen bo - The 





i/ ety bY pe 50 
BB $102 ca plosd2.15post 
checks orMO. only 
Brochure. 
or free with order 
P0.B0x476(T) 
SL aati NH. 
045 








y (ye 





Our Reputation For 
Quality Is No Yarn 


For generous samples of our fabulous 
spring/summer yarns in over 120 colors 
and 30 page catalogue, send $10 
(refundable with first order) to: 


Natural Fibers Only 


P.O. Box 2172T 
Mill Valley, CA 94942 


ie Sew ne! RES igs Biro 
FREE CATALOG! 


Offering nearly 300 specialty gift items for quilters. 
crafters. and all sewing enthusiasts! 














the one rho es 
WINS'| 








Selections include clever phrases on: 
SWEATSHIRTS ® NITESHIRTS @ T-SHIRTS 
RUBBER STAMPS ® STATIONERY @®COFFEE MUGS 






APRONS ® CANVASTOTES @STICKERS @ BUTTONS 
MAGNETIC NOTEKEEPERS @® BUMPER STICKERS 












HANNDY HINTS. P.O Box 8: 3015 T. Milwaukee, WI 53223 
==] ee eee a 
, Pach up America | | = *_*QuUILTRS 


‘make a QUILT! | Sf CRAFTY LADY" | ¢* Fg ree sixes] 















charrt i Fe eseee 
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“UNUSUAL HANDSPUN YARNS 


Wool, silk, mohair and exotic fibers spun for 
softness and textural appeal. Dyed colors and 
natural shades. Retail and discount prices. 
$1.50 for brochure. 


SPRING HOUSE YARNS —T 
649 Wexford Bayne Road 
Wexford, PA 15090 





BOND KNITTING FRAME-$200. Free Shipping 
SCHACHT + LOUET « NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 

$1.00 FOR CATALOG 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 


Laurelton Road 


Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
(914) 241- 1910 (914) 241-1275 


Designer & manufacturer si 
¢ The Rio Grande Wheel® 
¢ The Rio Grande Loom® 
« Hand-dyed 
yayns 





The 
complete 
weaver’s, and 
spinner’s supply shop. 
Gorgeous yarns 
for knitters. | 
Send $1 for complete catalog 


216 North Pueblo Rd. 
Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) 





Cone Yarns | 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome. 


® SpringBrook Yarns 


P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
508-943-9542 








RATHER THAN 


RECALL 


PAINT BLEMISHED SEWING MACHINES 
NEW 1988 SEWING MACHINES 


Due toslight enamei blemishes, Sewing Machine Brokers Clear- 
inghouse was able to purchase a limited number of new special 
1988 HEAVY DUTY Zig Zag sewing machines. These ail metal 
sewing machines were ordered from a major sewing machine 
company. No tension adjustment needed. Sews on ail fabrics: 
Levi's, canvas, upholstery, nylon, stretch, vinyl, silk; EVEN SEWS 
ON LEATHER! No attachments needed for buttonhoiles (any 
size), monograms, etc. Sews on buttons, satin stitches, over- 
casts, darns, appliques, and more. 






















sional or school-room sewing. 10 year warranty. 
List $329.0RDER NOW $99 Terms: Visa, MC, 
lb C.0.D 


LIMITED SU SUPPLY _ 


Sewing N Machine Brokers Clearinghouse 


PO Box 3912, Syracuse, NY 13220 
CALL Toll Free 1 (800) 451-7386 M-F 9-6 EST 


These machines are suitable for home, a 





October/November 1988 


i i i i i _ i 
SP AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS is 


for men women and children a 
charm and function, 
perfect for today’s needs. 


Illustrated catalos{, $1.00 
refundable first order. 


= 


iesiehistel 


50! ciciaaept Stale Rd. 145, ¥ 


,osess<e: 













YARN - Natural colored 


ROVING - For knitting, 
weaving and basketry 


BATTS - For wool quilts 
and comforters 


Catalog $1.50 describes our 
exclusive “Spinners’ Mate.” 


“The Sheep Shed” 
8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 or 625-1181 






The 4. | 
SEWING SAMPLER | 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


| 

| 

| 

| 

r | 

| 

| | 

| Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on Current design trends in | 
ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating these looks: 

| pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, | 

| book reviews, fitting, tips Not included if pattern instructions, Product | 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 

| l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues - $15.50 — 24 issues - $28.00 
Sampie issue - $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


PO Box 39, Dept. TH 
Springfreld, MN 56087 J 


VESTFABRICS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


CUVVON o WOOL 


SLUGS © WISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


* * 


P.O. Box 420 MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 
(201) 469-6446 


KUMA BEADS 


M ke Beautiful Jewelry. Quality J de, 
Cor 1, Cryst 1, Turquoise, may, More. 
Findings, Supplies, Instructions, Tools. 
Beadstringing St rter Kit $10., Book $4. 
Catalog $1. KUMAco, Dept E40T, 
Box 3717, Peabody, MA 01 








Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 

from samples for $3.00. 
Price: From US. $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658, Australia 





KNIT KING KNITTING MACHINES 


Discounted prices for the experienced. 
Angora Fiber $7 oz ppd. Handspun Angora & biends. 


Ne THIGH VALLEY FIBRES 


4794 N. Benson Rd. 
| dae 2 


Fountain, MI 49410 
Send self addressed stamped envelope for information 


Phone 616-462-3624 
| a 
RAIN [SHE uD 


707 NW 11th: Coralils, OR 97330« (505) 7 743-8900 





| FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
| : FOR 
: RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE 


~~ 
Catalog $1.00 we 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproot/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcioth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 








O uincescence 84 


We're a mail order 
resource specializing in 


— exotic leathers 

— lambsuedes 

— snakeskins 

— fabrics 

— belt buckles 

— dressmaker 
accessories 


Current catalog, $2. 
Request our workshop brochure, too. 


Ouinessente 84 


Box 723544-T4 @ ATLANTA, GA 30339 © 404-264-1759 


books 
basketry supplies — dyes 
/ looms ~— spinning wheels 
* yarns — most major companies 
| hand and machine knitting supplies} 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
| refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes « workshops 


weaving works (206) 524-1221 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf 
seattle, wa 98105 10-8 th/10-5 sat 
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Haw OU scen 
fhi¢ fags Catalog oy 
matendrids, hari tags, 
perce, ard Mac pil 
ifreris for craatiwe 
prone LIA IfPtd ¢ 

There arr dasa 
fOr MEETS SPUITICT 

a “HN wi, Craaers, iT” 

S dshetriy otfhusiasts 
| ted (ots mere 
Wrift for ita 
nv catalog totauy 

Dicer wiguarias 

peri carnnad 


Mary Lorish Fiafin | 
ngrT Foe * 5 ao 
iCal, ID 8 Jats 


KUBBEKR STAMPS! 


Order 
Flower Basket, Honey Bee 
Bridal Wreath. Bear Paw, 
Flying Geese, Wild 
Rose, School House 
$4.50 each ppd. 
Stamp Pad, $3.25 
4-Color Prism Pad, $5.50 


SASE for catalog 


Folkwear Pattern *« Books « Unusual Gifts 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS CHAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603)924-6683 


School House 





= Rag Rug Handbook 


=e by Janet Meany and Paula 
ee ee Pfaff $18.95 ppd. 


oo 


ef +E a% © i Getting Started, 20 pro- 


ts, designing, antique 
Es. Pea ie JEC sning, q 
(eee Rllen TUg looms and more! 

= Order from: Dos Tejedoras, 


757 Raymond Avenue, St. 
Paul, MN 55114. 











DOMESTIC & IMPORTED YARNS 
KALEIDOSCOPE 
6 Discount Designer Yarns \ 
' at up to 40% off retail! 3 


Natural Fibers Our Specialty 
$6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 
16 Church St., Belfast, ME 04915 


“Oy ; 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 
e ULTRA FIT body units 


@ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
e ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 
@ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT...T 
P.O. Box 407...Yonkers, N.Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 
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Australian is LLL 


INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED ’*.. 
| DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’ 8; ‘= 
| CANVASES. CATALOG $2.00 | 





to 


efundabie sit | 


. Quran Industries 
P.O. Box 24102 
Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 





; ANGORA & 
3 ANGORA BLENDS 


We've moved. We're bigger, with more 

blends & more products. Ready to spin 

fibers & handspun yarns. Send $2.50 for 
catalog & sample card to 


CARROT PATCH ANGORA 
Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 





NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 
Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - naturalcolors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Arts 

1010 South 138 

Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


SINGER 2210 


Only $599 


Brand New Machines 


4% sales tax for 
} Vermont res. ONLY 


Most Orders Shipped 

within 48 hours 
® A Trademark of SINGER [ oo 
NEW - ares j | 
ULTRALO K® from only $329 
SINGER — SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 
CALL ABOUT KNITTERS 


Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 


CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
___ Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 





Especially for Spinners! 
Exotic Fibers, Spinning Wheels & Equipment 
Catalog $2.00 
Strawberry Cottage 
13119 N.E. 129th St., Kirkland, WA 98034 
(206) 821-5477 


WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
RUGS AT HOME! 







fascinating craft of weav- 
6 rugs in your home. Create your 
own serviceable rug designs for plea- 
. sure or profit. Always a year round 
market for your rugs in every com- 
munity. Easy to operate floor model 
| loom weaves 36’' wide, comes al- 
ready threaded, fully equipped 
ready to weave. We furnish com- 
plete information on looms and all 
equipment with offer below. 
SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE, PRICE LIST. 
Order your weaving supplies...carpet warps. rug fillers, shears, rag 
cutter, beam counter, looms and parts at low factory-direct prices. 
Also: rags, prints and looper clips in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. 
For fast-back service phone (419) 225-6731. 
| OR RUG COMPANY, DEPT. 8822, LIMA, OHIO 45802 








Send “Happy Holiday” 


greetings to your favorite knitter with a 
fabulous gift book. Select from the latest and 
most wanted hand & machine knitting books. 

FREE GIFT WRAP. We mail worldwide 
Write or call for free brochure immediately. 


WORLD 


Ss YOUR PASSPORTTO QUALITY AND CREATIVITY 







bhekin 
eS 


f v 
1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. / 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 


| Retail & Wholesale 
|| Superior Quality 
Basket Making Materials 
Chair Seating Supplies 
Instruction Books 
Send $4.00 for Brochure/Price List 
Fast Shipping (within 24 Hrs.) 


ana (POOLS 
handspun « plant dyed yarns 

of wool «+ ulk «mohair 
carded blends for spinners 


P.O, Box 2441 « Taos e NM 87571 » 505-758-9431 


(602) 6: 623-9787 


r Spin ‘n Weave 1] 
For FREE BROCHURE please send 1d SASE. 


3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 





the finest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 


m NOMIS 


==s' Coned Yarns 
acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New 
dress yarn. More than 200 samples - 
$10 credited to first $50 order. 
Also New dealers wanted in MD, 
DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY 
Send Tax # and business card 
with SASE for dealer information 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


Threads Magazine 
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HANDSPUN 
Migr Pal KNITTING YARNS 
Vibrant 
Hand-Dyed Colors 


Free Brochure 
Samples $2.00 





Box 21TE Big Laurel Rd Sias WV 25563 @ 304-778-3772 





Prairie Clothing with whimsical 
ceramic buttons and ties. 
pattern brochure $1.00 


Prairie Clothing Co. 
939 Dewey 

lowa City, 1A 52240 
319/354-8235 


CECEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 





Beautiful, Challenging 
Sweater Kits 


Uniquely Yours by Allanson 
of ers a line of sweater kits for 
today's knitters. Imported and 
domestic yarns. aa ella 
Styles. All kits contain full 
instructions, necessary yarns and 
a supplement page -- detailing the 
alteration process to make your 
arment Uniquely Yours. 
or Brochure send SASE 
(business size) to: 


miner Yours by Allanson 
.O. Box 523 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 





BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced ¢ Top Quality « Prompt 
S.A.S.E. for FREE Catalog « Samptes $3.00 















MONON Ozark Basketry Supply 
reeessisivasey P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 
REE 501-665-2702 












MATERIALS e TOOLS e BOOKS 
for meee FTS 


Basketry, yi ceuneus inning 
Dyeing, Pottery, Woodcarving 
Machine & Hand Knitting 
Rug-Making, Netting, Seating 


Serving makers and menders since 1970. 


Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


EARTH GUILD 


Dept. TS 
One Tingle Alley 
Asheville NC 2880! 


HERE’S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wooi suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 
for swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 2 
yard order. Fabric is priced below regular retoil. Genuine PENDLETON 
label for your garment with each order. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 382, 
North Manchester, IN 46962 
















Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substan- 
tial savings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 
credit on first $20.00 order. After first order is received, you will con- 
tinue to receive swatches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 383, | 
North Manchester, IN 46962 
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October/November 





















SILK FABRICS 
& SCARF BLANKS 


* Natural White Silk 

* Top Quality 

* Low Prices 

* SatisfactionGuaranteed 


Introductory 3 Scarf Assortment 
-Crepe, Habotai, Paj - 
$10.95 
(CA Residents Pls Add Sales Tax} 


P.O. Box 31145-T 
San Francisco, CA 94131 
(415) 647-1329 









A Complete Catalog 
of Books for Quilters 


&> Over 600 Titles - 52 Pages 


How-to, Patterns, Quilt History, Applique, 
Fast Piecing, Quilted Clothing, Quilted Designs, 
Hard-to-Find Titles. . .and more! 
Send 52 today for your catalog. 
Dover Street Booksellers 
39 E. Dover St. - PO. Box 1563-T 
Easton, Maryland 21601 - 301-822-9329 





TOUCHSTONE CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Summer Workshops 
Deborah Chandler,Martha Stanley, 
fy Anita Mayer and others. 
contact: Pioneer Crafts Council, 
Box 2141-T, Uniontown.Pa.15401 (412)438-2811 













EXPERIENCE THE LUXURY OF 


100% Sealsland | 
Cotton yarn from 
Montserrat, ~> 


West Indies 


FOR WEAVING, KNITTING, ~~ 
CROCHET. ROVING AVAILABLE 
FOR SPINNERS. SEND $3.00 
FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST: = 
(Refundable with initial | xg! 
order) to: Label 


FEATHER & FIG | 


P.O. BOX 15848, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 92705 : 
(714) 835-5638 





FROM THE AUTHORS OF “HANDS ON DYEING” 

@ A System for the Controlled Use of Reactive Dyes 
on Natural Fibers 

@ Includes Instructions, Dyes, and Measuring 
Equipment 

@ Dye Hundreds of Colors on All Natural Fibers 


@ Send $27.50 + $2.75 postage to: 
DYEKIT @ P.O. Box 1463 © Mission, KS 66222 















RUGMAKING Equipment, & Supplies for a 
free price list send a business size self 
addressed 45¢ stamped envelope to: 


= 


THE RUGGERY 
565 Cedar Swamp Road 
Glen Head, NY 11545 





Unique Stationery 


featuring sheep « spinning « weaving «+ knitting 


folded notes w/envelopes 
gift enclosures « scribble pads 


send $1 for brochure and samples 
WEAVING AND WOOD 


Box 925-T 
Newark, DE 19715 























Fine fibers from Texas and other mce places 


SPINNING KID MOHAIR 

WHEELS FINE WOOL 
SILK*ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


fiber samples $2.00 


919 Lake Dr. Weatherford, TX 76086 


English Designer Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, Christian de Falbe, 
Sue Black, and others. 

Send $2.50 for photos and price list. 


Designer Yarns 


Berger du Nord, Welcomme, Noro/ 
Knitting Fever, George Picaud and others. 
Send $7.50 for over 250 
yarn samples & price list. 





Exotic and Specialty Yarns 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 





Send $2 for catalogue of yarns, patterns 


Y accessories and books. 
c~- = Bette Bornside Co. 
om = o Desk T 


2200 Leon C. Simon Drive 
New Orleans, LA 70122 


LM > 
HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 


R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 


MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine , 


FRASER 
MODEL 500-1 


Supplies Catalog $2.50 







BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 


re THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central NW. 
eff Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 
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Marketplace 


It's the Quilfer's Wishbookl~ as 


f Catalog! 
You get 80 pages chock full of all the 


quilting goodies you could wish for... 


Oodles of quilting books, notions, fabric 
mecleys, patterns, quilting aids, scrap 
bags, over 600 pure cotton fabrics, batting 
lots more! Send for your catalog today! 


0 Free. Send name & address. We'll send 
your catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


L.} Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 
your Catalog to you by First Class mail! 


Send to: Keepsake Quilting. 


| Dept.TMC5, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


iss seit: ims iain. Ss ie. ai 


BONNE TRIOLA 


- Cone Yarn - 


e WHOLESALE e RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: 
Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 
New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 





ee 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $3.00 





NEW PRODUCT 


[ano~Rinse 


16 oz. Bottle « Contains Lanolin Oil 


A conditioner for hand washed 
wool sweaters that replenishes 
the natural lanolin oil lost in 
processing and laundering. 


e Enriches dry wool © Revives old sweaters 
e Restores luster ¢ Smells fresh 
A LUXURIOUS TREATMENT FOR WOOLENS. 
Send $7.00 PPD (CT tes. add 7.5% tax) to: 
Soltec, Inc., Box 11, Redding, CT 06875 


Money Back Guarantee 





COMPARE 
OUR LOW PRICES! 


je Best Koitting Machines! 


Fora quality difference | you can SEE - 
_ Choose a true double bed 


Best Yarns] 


Generous Discounts! 
the CONE COLLECTION 


Our portfolio of luxury yarns - 
including Pearl Cottons & _ esigner Wools in over 80 colors! 


YARN SAMPLE KIT- $10 (refundable on $50 order) 
includes complete Chameleon Catalog of equipment, tools, books 
Catalog only - $290 


617-T Massachusetts Ave 








Misipef — + 





Tues-Sat 11-4 
317/631-9550 


Indianapolis IN 4620-4 





Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
and Supplies 
















e Fur ——— 

¢ Joints ¢ Leather ae ) 
e Eyes ¢ Quantity Discounts . 

e Noses ¢ Prompt Service a 





Gaillorraine ¢ ae nals 


P O. Box 137 = 
Tehachapi, CA 93561 


. $2.00 






Catalog... 





ummingbird House is a mail order source for the 

finest in English Smocking, Heirloom Sewing and 
Needlepoint. Send $2.00 for our color catalog and get 
$3.00 off your first order. Write today to: 


Hummingbird House, Dept. A. 
4011 Creek Rd., Youngstown, N.Y. 14174 


or call fx tee 754- 8833 


300 Lakeshore Rd. W. 
Mississauga, Ontario 
Canada L5H 1G6 


{416} 278-6235 


Mastercard & Visa maogk WOUSE 


<2 


ioe ~ 3 - —€ ne ~ a to = — —« - =. a) 
VY) o. BROTHER YN 
\ | Knitting Machines & Accessories ¥\\ 
“F DISCOUNTED )\ 
¥ Weservice the knitter who does not e* 
iW] need lessons. ALN 
\ Callor write for prices on equipment and yarn.» | 
Wy Yarn-it-All oy 
oy 2223 Rebecca Dr. 4h 
NY) Hatfield, PA 19440 viv 
Ny (215) 822- 2989 — UA) 
= 2 — — > — a i > —— > —_ Sh, 


BOX 160 CHASKA, MN 55318 
1-800-777-FOLD Tues. - Fri. 9-5 


Books, Patrick Green Carders, Ashford, 
Louet, Pipy, Schacht, Harrisville, Glimakra. 


Fleece, Natural Fibers, and Accessories. 


Quality products. Call or write for a new 


revised catalog. $1.00 credited to first order. 
Send S.A.S.E. for class schedule. — 


‘DOS TEJEDORAS 


FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 
Send large SASE for catalog 
757 Raymond Avenue Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 


} 





PATRICIA ROBERTS 
STYLE 


Design Award Knitting 
OR 


PATRICIA ROBERTS 
COLLECTION 
$42.59 ppd. 

Send for brochure 
& price list 

of Patricia Roberts 
Original Yarns. 
MC, VISA, AMEX. 
Phone orders 516/537-0975 Weds—Sun 10-5. 
NY residents add 7'4% sales tax. 


Uncommon Threads 
Main Street, Bridgehampton, NY 11932 


OasGn Avand KM ITONG 


KNIT-KITS 


THE BEST OF 
EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN 
DASE NS 


FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVIS. «. 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


10a.m. to 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL : 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


® alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 











Custom Carding 


of your wool or mohair into carded Rovings or Batts 


Wool, mohair and linen blend 
roving for spinning. 

Wool, mohair, linen and silk 
blend roving for spinning. 

Send for more information 


SAS E samples $300 
VISA AND MASTERCARD accepted. 


The Spinners Hill Shop 


Lisa Ann Merian 

RD #1 Box 118 

Brackett Lake Rd 

Bainbridge, NY 13733 

(607) 967-8325 
843-6267 ——- 

ne 2 nh I a ee 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


What is 
'Sashiko? 


* History e it's 

* Detailed Quilting 
instructions with e it's 

| Embroidery 

| « It's Easy, 
Fun & Fast 


* Drafting $ 7 . 9 8 


techniques plus $1.50 
¢ Many b&w photos p&h 
of finished 
projects including 
a sampler quilt 
Go beyond the 
traditional 
Japanese colors 
and applications 
—explore how to 


Book 
Includes: 


45 itlustrations 

* 32 full-size 
designs, total of 
68 pages 


CA residents 
add sales tax 


Dealer and teacher 
inquiries welcome 


integrate Sashiko Send $1.50 for catalog 
into your own of quilting stencils, 
quilts and clothes. books, gifts, and more. 
Needlearts International 
P.O. Box 6447-T-4, Glendale, CA 91205 


r 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, PO. 





Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 
2 _ Coat ; = ae 
“(4 SMOCKING BOOKS 
SSS Beginning English Smocking $11.50 ppd. 
oi Australian Smocking for 
Beginners $27.50 ppd. J 
: Smocking Design - England $37.50 ppd. 
Beginning Smocking Kit $ 6.50 ppd. 
with Book $16.50 ppd. 


Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) of 
many styles of handmade collar patterns, French 
Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Battenberg Lace sup- 
plies, Smocking Patterns, Soft Toy Patterns, No- 
tions, Books & Henry’s Attic yarn. | 

Leftover designer fabrics, calicos, delicate cot- | 
tons - $6.00 for swatches ($3.00 refunded w/fab- ] 
ric order - catalog included). 


. oes ’ ~y 
Garden Fairies Trading Company JS 
P.O. Box 5770,Santa Rosa CA 95402 = as 
707-526-5907 LG s 
Gj # = 
= 


NEW KITS! 


anda Pattern Book 


We now have 
Beautiful New Kits and 
our pattern book— 
Maine Island Classics. 
Twenty of your 
favorite patterns, 


beautiful photos, and 
an entertaining story 
of living and knitting 
on a Maine island. 


Check your local yarn 
shop or send $1 for 
our brochure. 


North Island | Designs, Inc. 
Box 216TH, North Haven, Maine 04853 
1-800-548-5648 
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Rug Weaving Supplicn 








SEAMSTRESS BEESWAX 


A MUST FOR EVERY SEWING 
BASKET. STRENGTHENS = AND 
LUBRICATES THREAD. CHOOSE 
FROM PACKAGE OF 2 10z BARS 
OR 1 oz MOLDED INTO THREE 
ATTRACTIVE SHAPES: HEART, 
FLOWER AND CAMEO MAINE-LY IMPORTS 


BARS $4.50 P.O. Box 2113 Dept C 
SHAPES $3.00 Atlanta, Georgia 30301 

























Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
1 Ib. to 500 Ibs. 


Write for sample cards and price lists. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 366-6091 


SINGER 


_KNITTING MACHINE RETAILER 





KNITTING MACHINES 
Shopping for best price? 
We will NOT be nndersold. 
Call for details! 
Need accessories, video tapes, books? 
Send business size SASE with 2 stamps. 









La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 
1408 W. 17th St. Lakewood. OH 44107 


Phone (216) 228-4841 





French Ribbons™ Collection 
7’ White Laces™ 
Our soft lacy cardigan was once 
_ a sweatshirt. Handmade sweat- 
\, shirt is appliqued with 
) crocheted cotton lace. Pear] 
i | | buttons & pleated cuffs add to 
\—___+ ' the charm. Cardigan or pullover, one 
size $47. Choose white or pink. Complete Kit (Includes 
shirt, hand crochet lace, ribbons, pearl buttons and 
pattern) $28. Pattern only $4.95. 
More French Ribbons Patterns: Victorian evening bags, Petite 
Sacque day & evening bags plus new dolls Victoria™M (Velveteen 
& lace dress) VioletteTM (Spring maiden), & our classics: 17" 
Hugging Bear™M, Country HareT™M (17”). $4.95 ea; 3 or more 
$4.00 each. 
Add 2.75 postage for each item, or add .50 per pattern. Send $2. 
for catalog of whimsical patterns, kits, handmade dolls & new 
ladies accessories line. MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949, 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. Pieces of Olde, Dept. T88, P.O. Box 
65130, Balto, MD 21209. When in Baltimore visit us at 716 West 
36th Street, 





LACT MAKER 


LACE_ & NEE DLE_ART 
1988 Booklist & Catalog 


\ $2.00 
\ 23732-G Bothell Hwy SE 
Bothell WA 98021 
206-486-0940 





America’s complete source for 
British Designer Knitting presents: 





| AUTHENTIC SHETLAND 
Specially imported from Jamieson & 

| Smith to complement ALICE 
STARMORE'S BOOK OF FAIRISLE 

| KNITTING. Our pallette of 90 colors is 
gathered from Alice's book, Classic 

British Knits, and Sasha Kagan's 

Sweater Book. 








Send $3 (refundable) for shade card. 
18 Church Street, Lambertville NJ 08530 
FA Looking for cottons beyond calico? 

x Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
=, fed 100% cotton prints and solids— 
YS 


imported and domestic— 
a 
cS 





abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectable balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $3.00 to 
Knot Just Quilts, Center Shoppes 
E. Granby, CT 06026 





fycann 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Pie Serging 

Pant Fitting and Sewing 
Tailoring 

Fit and Design 


Send for brochure: ns WE Metin 
P.O. Box 12046 
Portland, OR p) (503) 


J- + 


288-1842 
ij 
wie 274-0687 








SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 











KNITWEAR 


wR COATT EC 











“ORIGINAL DESIGNER KNITTING 
FACKD CES Featuring: 
- yarns of natural fires 
» erey to-tollow “Hueprint instruction 
» dezigne for women, men ¢children 
= freat tor beginners 
SEND *4% for DESIGN FORTFOLIO 


of CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS to: 


THE KNITWEAR. ARCHITECTS 
ISto W 4% AVE. VANCOUVER BC. CANADB Vol M5 





Marketplace 








|| SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. Bound in 
dark green and embossed in gold, each case holds 
at least 6 issues of Threads, and costs $7.95 
($21.95) for 3, $39.95 for 6). Add $1.00 each for 
postage and handling. Outside the U.S,, add 82.50 


fo, CRAFT COTTAGE: The Yarn Specialists 
Fabulous fashion yarns for weavers and knitters. 
=~ ee Exotic fibers for spinners. 
Looms, spinning wheels and knitting machines, 
- Catalogue with samples, $4 


3 a Retail/Wholesale Craft Cottage a 


7577 Elmbridge Way, Richmond, B.C. V6X 2Z8 
PHONE (604) 278-0313 







- NATURAL 


2p4 in Fe bers 
Knaffcng Yarn 
Samples: fabers 93 
+ 3 fa iF 
n 33 Cafafog $1 





each (U.S. funds, only. PA residents add 6% sales 

tax.) Send your order and payment to Jesse Jones 

Industries, Dept. THR, 399 E, Erie Ave., Philadel- 

phia, PA 19134, or call toll-free, 1-800-972-5858, 

and use your credit card (minimum $15). (No P.O. 
| boxes, please). 











{ 7, 
HCO) BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 ¥ She 





mocking 


Ik L_ i. FE, ® ) ) , 2 Y Bonnet 


Victorian Sewing Bird 


Add a touch of "RY 
Victorian Fancy x 
with this 1890s 

Brass replica. 

$59.95 postpaid. 

Catalog of additional 

Heirloom Quality “tools & 

toys of stitchery” included. 





SPECIALIZING IN: 


in all stages of preparation: - English Smocking * Retail Catalug $4 


* grease * scoured 2 dyed * French Handsewing « Supplement $2 
* soft-washed * carded combed « Fine Fabrics « Complete Set $5 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS * Laces * 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 
Free assistance from our expert staff. 1-800-524-1678 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 P.O. Box 555 Dept. TH 
Visit our store or mail order. Coakeville MD 91723 


WoodsEdge Wools 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 


TREASURES UNLIMITED 
Dept. T-5 
5955 SW. 179th Ave. 
Beaverton, OR 97007 
(503) 649-1041 


Catalog $4.00 eo =z 





Printables for Surface Designers 


Create distinctive garments and 
co-ordinated outfits without sewing! 
King Cole Superwash Our especially designed clothes for fiber ar- 
Anti-tickle Wool and tists pay attention to classic, smooth surfaces 
other machine wash- ready to print, paint or dye. Co-ordinate out- 
able yarns, on cones fits or choose individual pieces to complement 


your Fashions. 
from England. Create your own styles. We have a per- 













NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Soiniog 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.00 
ity Spinning fibers-$3.00 
=> atalog-$1.00 
* Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


ow anted todoto wool, but were afraid to! 





SP OIoU Card $2 | sonalized cutting & sewing production service. Uy gy THE FIBER'STUDIO 
Pier Choose our 100% cotton (white, PFD, pre- slerdl elil : 
utstcat Imports shrunk), silk in 4 colors, or supply your Fabric. 4 i ate ane Safes oot 


Everything you've ay 


gerne. 603-428-7830 


P.O. Box 6321-T Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: (Oban Tues Sat 10-4) 


804-784-4024 Richmond, VA 23230 Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94071-1201 








Hands pun kid mohair yarns 100% POLYESTER 
merino/sitk, wools & other blends Natural er hand-dyed CONE THREAD 







: | ESPECIALLY FOR 
Tandy CRE SCO VEESPule aT | SERGERS AND SEWING 
solids/rainbows - special blends MACHINES 


50 colors @ 5000 yds. 


$2.99 ea. 


Minumum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 


THREAD DISCOUNT SALES 
Dept. T 5960 East Florence 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 

(213) 928-2314 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213}562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 


~ LSASE for nfo $10 for yarn samples 


P.O. 531T 
Putney VT 05346 
(802)387-5205 


Leather Pea 
Catalog = 


| Packed with over 100 pages of the finest 
leathercraft kits, tools and supplies. Plus | 
garment leathers and exotics, how-to 
books, patterns and video tapes. 


| Sete White Pages ora str | Hard-to-find notions 
) nd Wy retunded on ist order| tor Tandy at hard-to-find savings. 


eather Co.. Oept. T1068. P.O. Box 
2934, Ft. Worth. TX 76113. We've culled the marketplace for hun- FOR FREE CATALOG SEND LONG SASE 
dreds of notions that really work - that 

save you time and give your sewing 
projects a professionally finished look. NEW - Passap Electronic 
They're in our new catalog, chock full of 
values for the home and professional | 2 ¥ 
sewer. 4, 





YOLO WOOL PRODUCTS 





Yarns and Supplies for 
Hand and Machine 


@ Workshops 
e Passap Knitting Club 
@ Individual Instructions 


World of Knitting 


From Select Local Woo! | | introducing from Austraha | 
COMFORTER BATS. KNITTING | 


To get your catalog, send $1 to 
The Perfect Notion, 
Dept. TT, 


566 Hoyt St., 
Darien, Ct. 06820 ©) 1278 Main St., Watertown, CT 06795 
(203) 274-9777 


-QUILTBATS | YARN | 
YARN - SLIVER i | Selected, Natural-Colored. 2-ply 


Send $2 for Sample Packet 
RT. 3 Box 171 D-4 Woodiand, CA 95695 (916) 756-7716 | 





96 Threads Magazine 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, nunimiene 
aqu1is words. Payment nist accompany orcler. Send 
to Threads, Advertising Dept. Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deactline for the Decentber/January tissue ts 
Septeniber 10. 


VIDEO CATALOG. 183 craft videos. Send $3 (refund- 
able) to LEE-Art, 112 N. Main, Shamrock, TX 79079. 


WOOL KNITTING YARNS. Alpaca, cashmere, Icelandic, 
mohair, Shetland, and others. Write: Aura, Box 602-T, 
Derby Line, WT 05830. 


ALL NEW CATALOG. Knitting and needlework accesso- 
ries, Dover Paperback Books. Send LSASE: Studio 35, Box 
021177T, Brooklyn, N¥ 11202-0026. 


BROTHER KNITTING MACHINES. FREE CATALOG. Na- 
tional Knitting Machines Sales, Inc., 1800 Water PI. 
Suite 280-G, Atlanta, GA 30339. (404) 448-4835. 


NEEDLECRAFT BOOK SALE. Big discounts, wide selec- 
tion, free list. BARK Service Co., Box 637-TH, Troutman, 
NC 28166. 


SILK IN COLOURS. Yarns, threads, fabrics. Samples, $11. 
Cheryl Kolander, Aurora Silk, 5806 Vancouver, Portland, 
OR 97217. (503) 286-4149. 


DESIGNERS’ METHOD. Perfect dress form, any size, 
shape. Simple, illustrated directions, $8.95. Sewing TH, 
121 Sth St., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


FREE ARTS-CRAFTS BROCHURE. 300 pp. Catalog, $2, 
refundable. Save 30-60%! Suncoast, 6234T-2AN, St. Pe- 
tersburg, FL 33710. 


CRANBROOK LOOM for sale, 8 harnesses, 60 in., 10 trea- 
dles, 2 warp beams. K. Waggoner. (212) 799-4974. 


AMAZING BALLERINA RAG DOLL. Actually dances. Pat- 
tern, $3. Glenda Bailey, Box 42545-T, Portland, OR 
97242. 

EXQUISITE YARNS from Italy, Switzerland, England and 
USA. All below wholesale. Send 4 stamps for samples. 
Dealer prices available. Macknit, Dept. T, PO Box 746, 
Englewood, NJ 07631. 


BRIDAL ELEGANCE PATTERNS. Over 1,000 different de- 
signs possible. Brochure, $1. French lace. Samples, cata- 
log, $10. Fabric Fancies, PO Box 50807(T), Reno, NV 
90513. 


NEWEST KNIT KNOW-HOW. An 8-page booklet with pro- 


fessional sewing tips for all the popular new knits by in- 
novative sewing expert Gail Brown. Send $3.95 to Up- 
date Newsletters, 2269 Chestnut, Suite 269, Dept. 
T1088, San Francisco, CA 94123. 


CONSIGNMENT RECORD-KEEPING SOFTWARE. Great 
for group sales. Rent or buy. Send SASE for info: 
ByteRite, 2617 S. Main, Mount Airy, NC 27030. (919) 
789-2983. 


LADIES’ SELF-INSTRUCTOR: Millinery, Mantua making, 
embroidery, appliqué (1853) reprinted with additional 
Godey’s illustrations. Send $16.50. Shep, Box 668, Men- 
docino, CA 95460. 


DECORATE QUILT with colorful Oriental, Polynesian 
panels! Information, $2. “TIKI,” Box 3431, Mililani, HI 
96789. 


OVER 5,000 SHOPS, GALLERIES, SALES REPRESENTA- 
TIVES are anxious to buy your quality handcrafted 
items. Complete listing, $35. RAS/+, Rt. 1, Box 401, 
Dunlap, TN 37327. 


KITES FOR EVERYONE. Fabric, plastic and paper kites 
and windsocks. 144 pp. $11. Margaret Greger, 1425 Mar- 
shall, Richland, WA 99352. 


18-PAGE CATALOG of spinning, weaving and dyeing 
supplies plus hundreds of books: $1. Woolery, Genoa, NY 
13071. (315) 497-1542. 


GORETEX™-OREGON DRY GOODS has it. $10 brings 
samples. Reply: Box 1572, Grants Pass, OR 97526. 


SHETLAND, other fine 100% wool varns from Scotland. 
Skeins. Cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn samples, book list, 
new children’s patterns, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 
2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01201. 


ULTRASUEDE™ SCRAPS, 8 oz. assorted, $6.95. Shipping 
$2.50. (800) 828-9990, #3117. Ultramouse, 3433 Ben- 
nington Ct. Birmingham, MI 48010. 


FREE SIX-PACK OF TAPESTRY SEAMING NEEDLES (for 
Knitters) with each catalog ordered of unusual, beautiful, 
needlework books, tools. Send $1.50 to The Sensuous Fi- 
ber, PO Box 44, Parkville Station, Brooklyn, NY 11204. 


WISSA WASSEF TAPESTRIES of wool or cotton from 
world-famous school in Harrania, Egypt. Also batiks. 
Available for sale. Exhibits can be arranged. Contact 
Irene Preston Miller, Box 135, Croton-on-Hudson, NY 
10520. (914) 271-3806. 


WORKSHOPS with Fran¢oise Barnes, Jan Myers-New- 
bury, Yvonne Porcella and others. Artist-in-Residence 
program. For information, please send large, self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to Quilting-By-The-Lake, Box 
282, Cazenovia, NY 13035. 
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FOR A FREE CATALOG CALL 


rete 1 800-847-1001 


Choice 
for Quality, Value & 


Pale ail es 


EXT 368 in Ga. call collect 404-389-9115] 


Please send me a free 40 page catalog: 
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National Thread & Supply Co. 
695 Red Oak Rd. + Dept T568 
Stockbridge, Ga * 30281 
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Button Creations 87 Great Craft Supply Fair 78 Master Designer 11 Rio Grande Weaver’s Supply 91 
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Carrot Patch Angora 92 Hallandall 79 Mini Lock Serger 88 Ruggery 93 
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Dressing for sexes 
by Jo Paoletti 


Dare I say it? Maybe the clothes don’t 
make the man. Sure, clothing can create 
an image that influences a client or 
impresses an interviewer. But can it 
actually make a man more masculine 
or a woman more feminine? Ah, you say 
we don’t believe clothing can do this? 
Join me in the infant’s department, where 
the world is divided into two distinct 
segments: pink here, blue over there. The 
lines of gender are boldly drawn, with 
kitties for her and puppies for him, and 
very, very few styles that could be worn 
by both. Contrast this with the infant’s 
section of The Sears, Roebuck Catalogue 
of 1900. There you'll find no pink, no 
blue, no baseball appliqués or “Daddy’s 
Little Girl” embroidery. Babies back then 
wore white, period: white cambric 
dresses, white nainsook slips, white 
flannel kimonos, and white cotton- 
piqué coats. Boys wore them as 
well as girls, and both had 
their share of lace, ruffles, 
ribbons, and embroidery. 
What has happened since then 
to change the way we dress 
our babies? 

The practice of pink for 
girls and blue for boys was 
introduced into the United 
States from France in the 
mid-19th century; in Little 
Women, Amy tied a pink ribbon 
on Daisy and a blue one on 
her twin, Demi, “French-style, 
so you can always tell.” But 
the practice was not common 
until after World War IT, 
partly because there was 
considerable disagreement 
about which color was 
appropriate for which sex. 
The Infant’s Department, a 
trade journal, tried to settle 
the question in 1918: “There 
has been a great diversity of 
opinion on the subject, but the 
generally accepted rule is 
pink for the boy and blue for 
the girl. The reason is that 
pink, being a more decided and 
stronger color, is more 
suitable for a boy, while blue, 
which is more delicate and 
dainty, is prettier for the girl.” 

Clothing manufacturers 
complained that greeting-card 
companies were confusing 
the issue by using pink for girls 
and blue for boys in birth 
announcements. The greeting- 
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card people pointed to Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy” and “Pinky” as proof they were 
right. The debate continued for 

decades. In 1939, Parents magazine 
polled customers in a New York 
department store and found that, while 
most preferred pink for girls, about 
one-fifth favored blue for girls and pink 
for boys. The first children to be 
consistently color-coded by gender were 
the post-war baby boomers. Pink has 
been an exclusively feminine color for 
only about 40 years. (This explains all 

the sweet, elderly ladies who thought your 
son was a girl even when he was 

dressed all in blue.) 

For centuries, boys wore dresses 
instead of trousers not only when they 
were infants but also when they were 
as old as six or seven. During all that time 
no one could think of a good reason 
that boys shouldn't wear dresses. Then, in 
the 1890s, boys began wearing trousers 
earlier and earlier. A new garment—the 
one-piece romper—was introduced for 





Two brothers in dresses, ca. 1893. (Photo courtesy of the Historic Cos- 
tume and Textiles Collection, University of Maryland, College Park.) 


toddlers and infants. At first, rompers 
were unisex, just like baby dresses. 

But gradually our modern masculine 
and feminine rompers evolved. By the 
1930s there were distinct romper styles 
for girls and boys, in addition to the 
unisex rompers. Dresses continued to 
be worn by newborn boys until well after 
World War II. It wasn’t until 1957 that 
Sears, Roebuck dropped the white baby 
dress from its unisex prepackaged layette. 

Despite the polarity of infants’ 
clothing, children today are freer of many 
of the sex-based distinctions that were 
common in 1900, or even in 1960. Girls 
play baseball, and boys play with dolls. 
So why aren't baby clothes more 
androgynous? Sex-differentiated clothes 
may be more for the parents. Most adults 
expect to have gender information 
provided, to the point of feeling 
uncomfortable or even annoyed if the 
sex of a baby is not obvious. 

In this liberated age, we don’t like to 
admit it, but we believe that clothing has 
the power to teach gender. 
Advocates of nonsexist child- 
rearing ardently believe that 
unisex clothing will teach 
children to be androgynous. 
Traditionalists put their girls 
in ruffles and their boys in 
suit jackets to teach them to 
be little ladies and 
gentlemen. Both groups react 
with confusion when the 
girl wearing overalls begs for a 
frilly party dress or when 
the little lady rips her pinafore 
while climbing a tree. They 
needn’t be so surprised. There 
is no proof, historical or 
psychological, that clothing is 
as powerful as they think it 
is. When all American 
children wore dresses from 
birth until they started school 
at age six or seven, they 
grew up to be masculine and 
feminine in all the usual 
variations. Gender differences 
are either innate, or they 
are much more complicated 
than we think they are; my 
own inclination is to believe 
the latter. And either way, 
it isn’t the clothes that 
make the man. 


Jo Paoletti teaches at 

the University of Maryland 
in College Park and is 
currently working on 

a book about American 
children’s clothes. 


Threads Magazine 


THE AMERICAN CLASSIC COLOR CARD. 


Don’t be home without it. 





The American Classic Line™ is proud to offer a painter’s palette of fine 100% cotton 
sheetings for creative quiltmakers, clothesmakers, and fiber artists. You'll love the superior 
: quality of these fabrics, available with a plain or polished finish. Order directly from this 
card by number, or send $3.95 for a full set of 4" x 4" studio samples. 
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ORDERING INFORMATION: $5.00/YARD W/ PLAIN FINISH; $5.50/ YARD W/ POLISHED FINISH. MINIMUMS: 1/2 YARD PER COLOR, 
2 YARDS TOTAL PER ORDER. ADD 7.5% FOR SHIPPING AND HANDLING. NY STATE RESIDENTS PLEASE ADD APPLICABLE SALES TAX. 
PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED. VISA AND MASTERCARD ACCEPTED ON ORDERS OVER $20. (PLEASE INCLUDE EXPIRATION DATE.) 
WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 


Gutcheon Patchworks, Inc. 


584 Broadway, Suite 1101, New York, NY 10012 ¢ Tel: 212-219-9021 
VISIT OUR GALLERY ¢ SHOWROOM « RETAIL SPACE 


“an schools one often sees 
children who, from the age of eight, 
refuse to draw or who say they are 
incapable of drawing. And yet 
drawing is a means of expression 
just as natural as language. What 
can be the cause of this inhibition?” 


—Ramses Wissa Wassef, Harranta, Egypt 





Wissa Wassef had faith in every child’s inherent ability to express him- 
self or herself visually. He set up a place where local children could work 
and chose tapestry as their medium because it offers immediate en joy- 
ment, as well as the opportunity to grow as techniques are understood. He 
decided that the children should weave without doing any preparatory 
drawing. “For stimulating and disciplining the creative effort,” he wrote, 
“there is nothing like the risk implicit in creating directly out of the mate- 
rial itself.” The children choose subject matter from their natural environ- 
ment. When they begin to weave (see photo above), their motifs are simple; 
gradually their work gains complexity and subtlety. For more on the Egyp- 
tian children’s tapestry project, see Irene Preston Miller’s article on p. 46. 
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